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AHMEDABAD. 
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CHAPTER I. 


DESCRIPTION . 1 • 

Ah.tned.abad, the most northerly district of the Bombay 
Presidency, lying between 21° 25' 18" and 23° 37’ north latitude and 
71“ 21' and 73" 28' east longitude, has a total area of 3854 square miles 
and a population of 829,337 souls or 215*82 to the square mile. The 
total realizable land revenue amounting to £142,587 (Rs, 14,25,870) 
was recovered before the close of the year ending the 31st July 
1877. 

It may be briefly described as a tract of country lying north and 
west of the head of the Gulf of Cambay, to which for administrative 
purposes, the isolated lands of Parantij and Modasa in the north-east, 
and of Gogha in tho south have been added. The main body of the 
district is bounded on the north by His Highness the Gaikwar's 
Dob gam and Kadi sub-divisions, a small portion of the Mahi Kdntha 
and His Highness the Gaikwur's sub-division of Patan ; on the west 
by-the Ran and Jhalavad in Kathiawar ; on the south by the territory 
of His Highness the Thakor of Bhavnagar; and on the east by 
the Gulf of Cambay, the territory of His Highness the Nawab of 
Cambay, and tho British district of Kaira. The outlying sub-division 
of Parantij surrounded on the west and south by Baroda lands and 
on the east and north by the Mahi Kiintha is completely detached. 
East of Parantij and cut off from it by a narrow strip of Mahi 
Kantha territory, Modasa stretching south to Kaira has its villages 
scattered among those of the Mahi Kantha and Baroda. Similarly 
surrounded by and intermingled with J haMvad villages lie the 
town and villages of Gogha on the western shore of the Gulf of 
Cambay. Even the maiu body of the district is not entirely 
compact. Of its villages fourteen are detached in small groups 
beyond its borders in Kathiawar, three in Palanpur, and six in 
Baroda, while within British territory are eleven Rathi&w&r and six 
Baroda villages. One Idar village is surroundod by the lands of 
Parantij. 

The area included in the district of Ahmedabad is for administra¬ 
tive purposes distributed over seven sub-divisions. These, as shown 
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1 This chaptor is almost entirely tho work of Mr. F. S, P. Bely, Bombay Civil 
Sorvioe. 
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in the following summary, have on an average an area of 550 
square miles, 126 villages, and 118,520 inhabitants. 


Ahnedabad Administrative Details, 1877, 
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This distribution, based solely on administrative convenience, ia 
little recognized in every day speech. The popular voice places the 
sub-division of Gogha in Kathiawar, that of Parantij in the once 
unsettled mehvasi country of the Mahi Kantha, and divides the main 
body of the district into seven sections each marked by some 
peculiarity of soil and for the most part by a shade of difference in 
the manners, the habits, and even the dress of its people. These 
seven divisions aro : 1 , Daskroi, move proporly Daskrohi, or tho land 
included within a radius of ton hos or kros, that is, fifteen miles 
from the capital; 2, the Sabar Kantha roughly defined as the oountry 
on the lower course of the river Sabarmati and more accurately by a 
line drawn through the villages of Saroda, Changodar, Kavitha, 
BAsam, Dholka, and Vauthaj 3, the Bhdl, or black-soil tract, 
comprising the south half of the Dholka and the east half of tho 
Dhandhuka sub-divisions; 4, the Nalkantha extending from the 
banks of the Nal to within a few miles south of the town of Sanand; 
5, the Kankra extending from that point northwards into the JBaroda 
territory; 6, the Ohuval lying north of the Nalkantha and divided 
from it by a line running east and west through the town of 
Viramgam. The name is shortened from Ohuvdlis, forty, the 
number of villages it originally included; 7, the Kanedr a narrow 
tract of reddish soil, west of the Bh&l between the towns of Dhandhuka 
and Barvala. All that remains of the Dhandhuka sub-division on the 
extreme west is colloquially classed as part of KAthiawar. 

In the extreme north-east of the district near the town of Modasa, 
Jong low spurs from tho Dungarpur hills sink into a tract of rock 


1 Of the 831 Government villages, 372 are tdlukddri and 41 mehvdsi in the hands 
of large landholders, more or less independent. The position of the TilukdSrs is 
explained below, p. 179 ; the position of the Met vis holders is still unsettled. 
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overlaid, for the most part, by a scanty soil through which the 
rock often shows in bare masses or loose fragments. In 1827 
large areas^of this land were so covered with brushwood as to be 
absolutely impenetrable. Much has since been cleared and now repays 
with crops of Indian millet, juvar, and inferior sesamum, tal , the 
Kolia’ rude and lazy husbandry. With gradually deepening soil the 
country slopes, as the converging courses of several rivers show, 
south-westward into the Baroda sub-division of Dehgam. In the 
south-east corner of Modasa the rocks break out again, but to the 
south they are completely lost in the fertile fields of Kaira. To the 
west thoy sink into the sandy Parantij plain which undulates down¬ 
ward from the bank of the Hfithmati in hedgeless fields too often bare 
of trees, but nearly always fertile and in places, on the Meshva and 
the Khari, even picturesque. Still further west,unore richly wooded 
laDd is crossed north and south by the Hathmati canal and then by 
the Bokh, beyond which it breaks into precipitous heights and deep 
abrupt ravines now only the scanty pasture grounds of wandering 
herds of cattle, but half a century ago the retreats for concealment 
or defence of turbulent freebooters. Underneath, the Sabar, now 
joined by the Hathmati, winds southward through its spacious bed 
of sand and separates this portion of the district from the Baroda 
aub-division of Bijapur. 

Twenty-five miles from the southern limit of the northern section, 
and beyond an intervening tract of Baroda territory averaging 
sixteen miles in breadth, lies the city of Ahmedabad encircled by a 
belt of park-like country several miles deep. The soil of this ‘ home- 
country ’ is much the same in character as that of Parfmtij, but 
the inhabitants have enjoyed for centuries the moral and material 
advantages of nearness to a capital and a great market. 1 The villages 
are large and well built. Bulky milk-bush hedges enclosing the 
fields show a stronger sense of individual property, and long freedom 
from the ambuscades of outlaws. Relics of former splendour meet 
the eye on every side and in every stage of decay, from the dome 
of Batva, the minarets of Shah A'lam, the monastic courts of Pirana, 
the embattled fort of Kali, and the country seats of Sh&h&vadi and 
Jetalpur, down to the wayside tomb and the brick foundations of 
forgotten suburbs. Nor do all the signs of prosperity belong to the 
past. The closely, often highly, cultivated land, the railway from 
Bombay branching north and west, 2 the well-fed labourers and 
children, the neatly built schools and rest-houses, bear no doubtful 
witness that the resources once drawn into the coffers of the court, 
and expended on projects to illustrate a foreign religion or subserve 
the luxury of a few, have not departed from the district but have 
been diffused among an industrious and contented people. Another 
chief natural feature of this part of the district is the spreading bed 
of the Sabarmati which stretches through it from end to end. Below 
the city on the left bank of this river and also midway between it and 
the Khari are a few small rises, but everywhere else the surface of 
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1 Daakroi was called the Haveli of Ahmedabad in Akbar’s survey. 

* The State extension of the Bombay and Baroda Railway into Rajputina i* now 
in progress (1878). 
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the ground is an unbroken level, the prospect lavishly enriched on 
every side, except the north, with groves of various trees. 

Along the right bank of the Sabarmati the characteristics of 
Daskroi are prolonged into Dholka, but towards the west and south¬ 
west they disappear. In that direction the aspect shades off into the 
fertile but absolutely flat and monotonous black soil of the BM1, 
slightly rising north-oast of Yiramg&m into the sandy Chuval, but 
sloping south and west in treeless fields of rice and wheat to the Nal, 
and in extensive salt wastes to the Ran. Beyond the river BhogAva 
the black soil loses none of its remarkable productive power, but 
from the brackishness of its deep springs there is little irrigation. 
Year after year it yields, under utterly thriftless methods of 
agriculture, luxuriant crops of wheat and cotton, but presents to the 
traveller no tree fot shade, no hedgerow to relieve his eye, often no 
drinkable water to quench his thirst. Here there is nothing to break 
the distant view but compact villages rising during the cold Bcason 
like islands out of a level expanse of verdure, which is turned by the 
sun of April and May into an arid waste swept by scorching winds. 
The flats round Dliolera and thence along the coast to Bavli&ri creek, 
impregnated with salt and intersected by marshes, show all the 
bleakness of the filial with none of its fertility. On tho other hand 
along the western border the laud changes into a reddish not 
unproductive soil of uneven surface, and yet a little further on a 
narrow strip of the district runs right into the rocky interior of 
Kathiawar. 

The little isolated sub-division of Gogha is in character as well as 
in position part of the province of KathiSwar. It is broken into hills 
of crumbling limestone showing traces of volcanic disturbance, 
bearing nothing but here and there a stunted tree, and more or less 
abundant crops of grass. Numerous small streams flow through 
the country and the valleys are fertile and well wooded. 

Only in the extreme north-east and south-west does the plain 
surface of the district rise into hills. In Modasa are some ridges of 
metamorphic rock seldom more than 500 feet high, the sides covered 
with grass and brushwood. In the west a few miles from the town 
of R&npur in Dhandhuka, a series of low hills gradually rises towards 
the parent range of Chotila, where a conical peak, 600 feet above sea 
level, is the most remarkable feature of the country. Some of the 
hills about Niuama, tho most westerly part of Dhandhuka, are covered 
with fragments of quartz and limestone. Further south the Khokra 
range in Gogha with a height of 96 feet runs north and south parallel 
with the Gulf shore towards which it throws out lateral spurs. 

In the district are two distinct river systems ; one flowing south¬ 
west from tho highlands of eastern Gujarat; the other flowing east 
from the Kathiawar hills. Among the rivers none is navigable or of 
more than local importance. The Sabarmati, with its tributaries the 
Kh&ri, Meshva, and Majham, and the Shelva and the Andhari, rising 
from the northern hills and flowing to the Gulf of Cambay through 
the light-soil eastern lands, form one group. To the other belong 
the Bhogava, Bhadhar, Utavli, Nilki, Pinjaria, and A'dhia, which 
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flowing from the K&thi£w£r Hills straggle with more or less success 
through the shifting alluvial tract of black soil eastwards into the 
■Gulf of Cambay. 

Rising, under the name of Sibar, in the south-western spurs of the 
A'ravali hills not far from the popular shrine of Amba Bhavaui, the 
S&barmati takes a southerly course through the Mahi Kantha till 
at the north-west corner of the Ahmedabad district it is joined by 
the Hathmati. Prom that point taking the compound name of 
SAbarmati it successively forms the western boundary of Parantij ; 
separates the Baroda sub-division of Dehgam from that of Bijapur; 
bisects Daskroi into two fairly equal portions j separates Dholkafrom 
Kaira, and finally after flowing about 200 miles and draining an area 
of 9500 square miles 1 discharges itself into the Gulf of Cambay. In 
the upper part of its course its banka are very precipitous, in Borne 
places rising sheer to the height of 200 feet. But they gradually 
Bubside to from thirty to fifty feet opposite the city of Ahmedabad and 
etill lowor as they near the sea. The stream is for the most part shallow 
and sluggish, holding a winding and often changing way through 
a broad bed of sand. Even as far inland as Vaghpur the bed is no 
less than 300 yards wide, while fifty miles from the river mouth the 
distance from bank to bank is said to be about 1550 foot, within the 
fair season a stream about 375 feet broad. A noteworthy featuro 
of tho river is the formation, by its frequently varying current, of 
tracts of mud deposit, bhatha. This, though the most fertile soil in 
the district bearing luxuriant crops of sugarcane and other valuable 
produce, is by sudden freshes liablo to be overlaid with sand or 
entirely washed away, Nor are the changes of tho stream confined 
within its banks, wide as they are. At several points between 
Ahmedabad and tho sea the line of what was once its bed may tstill be 
traced a long way distant from its present course, and numerous 
abandoned village sites bear witness to former inundations on the 
adjacent country. Tidal influence extends twelve miles from tho 
river mouth. 3 

The saving efficacy of the Sabarmati is not in such wide repute 
as to attract pilgrims from a distance. Pew, however, of the many 
who pass through Ahmedabad on their way to more celebrated shrines 


* Sanitary Commissioner, 16th July 1875. 

3 The following figures, showing tho velocity and discharge of the SAbarmati, 
opposite the city of Ahmedabad, have been supplied by Mr. J. R, HatUerly : 


Sdbarmati Speed and Discharge, I860. 


DATS. 

Velocity, feet 
per second. 

Discharge, 
cubic feet per 
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r, ATE. 

Velocity, feet 
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feet per second. 
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March 
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fail to take the opportunity of bathing at the holy bank, dra, of 
Dudheshvar, whose soil was consecrated by the denizens of paradise 
with the milk, ditdh, of Kam Dugha the sacred cow, and where the eye 
of faith may still at times see jets of milk shooting above the dark 
waters of the river. Here are brought for burning the dead of 
the higher castes and wealthy Shudras, all others being taken to 
Behrampur a less favoured spot lower down the stream. The title 
Dudheshvar is properly applied not merely to the usual bathing 
and burning place, the specific name of which is Chandrabhag, but 
to both sides of the river at this part of its course. On the right or 
north bank where now stands the shrine of Dudhia Mah&dev, and 
which was, until recent floods, faced by handsome flights of steps, 
there lived, according to the A'tma Puran, the holy ascetic Dadhichi, 
who gave up his own bones to make a weapon by which Indra might 
be enabled to slay the impious Rakshas Vritr&sur. The holy cow 
Kam Dugha came to eat up the flesh and remaining bones of tho 
self-devoted saint, but one portion of them became transformed into 
the emblematic ling, which under the name of Khadgadhdreshvar, or 
the God of the four-edged sword, still draws thousands of local 
worshippers. It is situated higher up the Sdharmati at the Shdhi 
Bag, and, together with an adjacent shrine of the Bhimn&th Mahadev, 
marks a locality on the river only less sacred than Dudheshvar and 
equalled by no other except tho Saptarishighat,tho seven saints’steps* 
on tho left hand bank below the city walls. The Sh&hi Bag is, more 
especially on eachMonday in Shrdvan (August), thronged by crowdsof 
the religiously disposed, to purify themselves by ablution, and often to 
Bpend a little of tkoir substance, or fulfil a vow, in feasting Brahmans 
at the close of the day. Many who live in the neighbourhood of 
the 1 seven saints ’ prefer to resort there during the month of Shrdvan 
(August), but the great gathering of the year at that shrine takes place 
on Bhadarva Sud 5th (September), on which day the females of the 
city attend in great numbers. Besides these special places of resort, 
there are eight others at different points along tho river between 
Jalalpur Hanuman opposite the cantonment on the north and the 
Shahavadi bank on the south, at any one of which merit is to be 
acquired by devout bathing, and all of them are more or less frequented, 
particularly during the intercalary month, Parsotam, Vautha, a 
village on the S&barraati, some distance below Ahmedabad and eight 
miles south-east of the town of Dholka, is held in much repute as 
the point at which seven rivers, the S&bar, the HfLthmati, the Kh4ri, 
the Majham, the MeBhva, the Vatrak, and the Shedhi unite then- 
waters. Ordinarily the only devotees who visit it belong to the 
immediate neighbourhood but every year a largely attended fair is 
held beginning on the day of the full moon in the month of Kwrtak 
(November) and lasting over five days. 

The Khari rises two miles beyond the northern boundary of 
Parantij, through which, being joined at Chadasra by the Kharva a 
stream thirteen miles long, it flows over a winding and shallow bed 
in a south-west direction. Traversing Dehgam and the eastern half 
of Daskroi, it crosses a corner of the Kaira district and falls into the 
Sabarmati south of the village of Rasikpur after a course of about 
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105 miles. Its breadth is nowhere great and in many places doea 
not exceed twenty feet. Of late years it has shown a strong tendency 
to break off due south near the village of D&motvan and join with 
the Meshva. An attempt has been made to prevent this by the 
erection of an earthen dam at the point of threatened divergence. 

The rivers Meshva, M&jham, and Vdtrak rise to the south of 
Dungarpur and run courses of about 126, 66, and 151 miles 
respectively. All three converge southward through Modasa and 
uniting their waters join the Sabartnafci opposite Yautha. Except the 
Moshva which passes through the east of Parantij and also cats off a 
corner on the east of Daskroi, no one of the three enters the district of 
Ahmedabad after leaving Modasa. They are all of the same character, 
being streams of small volume flowing for some distance from their 
sources over rocky shingly beds, and showing, where bordered by 
trees, bits of really picturesque scenery. Near Harsol on the high 
road from Ahmedabad, the Meshva is crossed by a bridge of brick 
masonry. 

The Shelva and the Andh&ri are short and unimportant streams 
running through the southern half of Dholka into the Sabarmati on 
its right hand bank. 

The river Bhog&va, or rather that broken portion of it which flows 
through the Ahmedabad district, takes its rise in the Dholka village 
of Dhingra and runs southward for about ton miles where it is joined 
by the Omkfir from the Limbdi territory. Thence it turns eastward 
and, after forming the boundary between Dholka and Dhandhuka for 
about eloven miles, empties itself into the sea by the mouth of the 
S&barmati. It is chiefly fed by the Omkar to which of late years 
has been added the main current of the Bhadhar. During the rainy 
season the flood water of the Nal also passes into this river. It is a 
brackish stream with few practicable fords in its lower course. 

The river Bh&dhar rises in the hills to the south of Chotila in 
Kathiawar, and, pursuing a generally eastern direction, about eleven 
miles from itB source enters the district of Ahmedabad at the village 
of Shekhdol. A shallow stream nowhere of any great breadth, 
it is even near its source seldom more than twenty feet below the 
level of the adjacent country. For some miles it divides British 
territory from the native state of Paliyad, and then flows on past the 
walls of the Ranpur fort, where it is joined by a petty stream 
called the Guma an island being formed at the point of confluence. 
Four miles further down on its northern bank, stands the fort of 
Nagnes, belonging with a small tract of surrounding land to the 
Wadhwan state. For about three miles the river runs again between 
British villages and then forms the southern limit of the petty native 
state of Kantbaria, four miles after leaving which it passes a detached 
piece of Limbdi on the south. From this point at the beginning of 
the present century it wound onwards by the town of Dhandhuka, 
and then turning southward flowed a short distance to the east of 
Dholera and emptied itself by a broad and deep mouth into the Gulf 
of Cambay. Two or three miles east of Dhandhuka it appears to 
have gradually headed up its own channel, with silt, so that when 
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(1818) professional attention was directed to the subject, it was 
reported that the bed of the river in this part of its course was so 
nearly on a level with its banks that in the rainy season the freshes 
spreading over the country were lost. 1 All the facts are not clear, 
but it is at any rate certain that in 1817 the stream broke away at 
the point to which we have traced it above, and passing through the 
foreign villages of Rangpur and Chharoria effected a junction with 
the Omkar between the villages of Lolia and Fedra. In the year 
1844-45, according to Mr. Fawcett, it reverted to its original channel, 
but this can only have been partially the case as unsuccessful attempts 
were made in 1848 and in 1852 to force it back by means of earthen 
dams at the point of divergence. At present some part of the rain 
flood makes its way as far as Dhandhuka, but the current disappears 
altogether near thd neighbouring village of Khasta. About four 
miles to the south-east it takes a fresh start and though with much 
diminished volume pursues its old course. Its bed is only from three 
to five feet below its banks. Opposite Kasindra it is joined by a small 
tributary called the Dhari. About three miles north of Dholera a 
diversion to the village of Goghla is said to be the course of the old 
river, but the present scanty stream keeps to the west and flows on 
through salt wastes to the village of Khun whence, instead of passing 
southward, as formerly, it has since 1844-45 run duo east into the 
Gulf. South of Rahatalav there is still a trace of the former channel 
by which a small volume of water finds its way through low-lying 
marshes into the estuary. On account of its connection with the port 
of Dholera, the early history of this river is of some interest. But 
the available information is scanty and, perhaps from the great 
fluctuations in rainfall, seems contradictory. The Surveyor General 
in his report quotod above (1818) states that it was always an 
inconsiderable stream, dry during eight or nine months of the year 
and quite powerless to keep clear the creek at its mouth. On the 
other hand, Mr. Dunlop then Collector calls it a lively stream flowing 
past Dhandhuka up to within six weeks of the monsoon. In his 
opinion the accumulation of sand and mud was due to the recent 
diversion of the stream. 

The river Utavli rises just within the limits of Kathiawar to the 
east of the town of Paliyad, and being joined by a stream from Bot6d 
pursues a seaward course by the town of Barvala, but loses itself in 
the level swampy country near the village of Navra, Four or five 
miles north of the same place similarly disappears the river 
Nilki which starts at the village of Malanpur and flows past the 
monastery of Bhimnath. The converging courses of these two 
channels suggest that they may once have united their waters and 
fallen into the part of the sea now represented by the Bavliari 
creek, and that they were arrested by a natural process similar to 
that which has taken place in the Bhadhar. Other blind rivers of 
little size and importance, in this section of the district, are the 
Pinjaria and the A'dhia. 


1 Surveyor General to Government, April 29th, 1818. 
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'The Rohor or Rohr though called a river, is an irregularly defined 
depression without any embouchure which receives the drainage of 
a large tract of country in the western, part of Banaud and Dholka. 
It extends north and south for a distance of about twenty-six miles. 
During the rainy season it contains a large body of water; but. 
most of it spreads over the low fiat land around the southern end of 
the channel and there, as always happens in such cases, docs much 
mischief by bringing to the surface the salt of the subsoil. By the 
end of February nothing remains but some long deep pools in the 
neighbourhood of the villages of Kesrandi and .Dnrnali; these 
largoly usod during the cold weather for watering wheat, as they are 
fed only by surface drainage soon become stagnant and shortly 
afterwards brackish. t 

A somewhat similar depression called the Bujva or Bojva in 
Parantij is said to bo of comparatively recent origin. It extends 
for about sixteen miles from a little beyond tbo nortliorn frontier of 
the district to the village of Jenpur where it meets the river Khari, 

The Both, 1 2 * a broad and deep depression, begins near the meeting 
of the Hat.hmati and S&barmati, and runs south through Parantij 
at from throe to eight miles from the latter river. It is a chain of 
pools and morasses, the largest sheot of water in it, called the large 
Bokh, being about 156 acres in extent and averaging thirty feet in 
depth. The next in size, called the small Bokh, and lying opposite 
the town of Parantij, covers about thirty-five acres and is said to 
average four feet in depth. 9 Near the villago of Mudhasua tbo 
course of the river Khari is merged into the Bokh, hut for some 
distance farther the banks of the latter may be distinctly traced. 
According to a local tradition the Bokh is the original channel of tho 
river Hathmati, tho stream of which is said to have been directed 
into the Sabarmati by an omhaiikmout made under the orders of 
Sultan Ahmad I. (1411-1443) to increase tho water supply of his new 
metropolis. This tale is not supported by any contemporary records 
and the striking resemblanco of the hanks of the Bokh to those of a 
river would, without any historical basis of truth, sufficiently account 
for tho story. At tho same time it is difficult to explain tho forma¬ 
tion of this singular hollow in any othor way, and moreover it is not 
likoly that the town of Parantij which stands on its eastern hank, 
Would have been built on such a site had it not in that remote period 
been washed by a flowing stream. At present during the rainy 
season there is a considerable discharge of water from the Bokh into 
the Khari, but it ceases entirely before the hot weather sets in. 

In consequence of the ill-defined channels of the western rivers 
uqd the low level of the ground on tho lower course of the Sabarmati, 
some parts of this district suffer periodically such heavy losses by 
flood, as would he irremediable if the soil were less fertile, or the 
credit of the cultivators less sound. Floods on tho Sabarmati are 
mentioned in the years 1714 and 1739. In 1755 the rains were soheavy 
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2 These dimensions are from a return supplied by the Collector, Mr, Bomulaile. 
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as in many places to wash down the walls of the city of Ahraodabad. 
In 1813 the Sabarmati is said to havo risen eighteen feet above its 
summer level, but no accurate data are preserved. In 1822 a small 
flood in the same rivor did such damage to crops as to call for 
remissions of revenue. In 1850 an overflow of the Utavli destroyed 
many houses but as the season was not far advanced, caused little 
loss of agricultural produce. In 1857 very heavy rains did much 
damage in the central part of the district, carrying away a section of 
the Gogha trank road. In 1808 scarcely any rain fell until the 10th of 
August when it burst heavily, and during the next four days twenty- 
seven inches wero registered in Ahmedabad. 1 The river Sabarmati, 
though much swollen, did not flood the city. But the rain together 
with the wind, wJjich for part of the timo blew with extreme violence, 
sufficed to destroy, besides movable property estimated at over £5000 
(Rs. 50,000), no fewer than 0500 houses of the computed value of 
£95,116 (Rs. 9,51,160). Outsido the walls the havoc was wide¬ 
spread. The Sabarmati in its lower course and also the western 
rivers overflowed thoir banks with disastrous effect. In the country 
traversed by the Bhogava, where many of the iuhabitants were 
graziers and whore the inundation was specially high largo numbers 
of cattle wore washed away. Elsewhere throughout the district, but 
more particularly in the Dholka and Sanand rice villages, the 
destruction of agricultural capital by surface floods and by the over¬ 
flowing and bursting of ponds was immense. Exclusive of the city 
the damago was estimated at <€317,234 (Rs. 81,72,340).® AtPatri 
0851J tons (191,840 mans) of salt valued at £28,776 (Rs. 2,87,700) 
were washed away. In the town of Viramgam no fewer than two 
thousand houses were seriously damaged, or totally destroyed; in 
that of Parautij seven hundred ; in that of Dholka one thousand ; 
in that of Patri ono thousand. Four villages wero annihilated 
and fifteen human lives were lost. Finally, the destruction of 
a considerable part of the early, kharif, crops was completed by a 
subsequent drought which prevented those resown from reaching 
maturity. Government placed £1000 (Rs, 10,000) at tho disposal 
of tho Ahmedabad municipality to spend on improvements, and 
granted €2000 (Rs. 20,000) to help the destitute to rebuild their 
houses and to procure necessaries. Limestone and clay fees wero 
remitted and an assignment made for tho repair of ponds and 
reservoirs. Tho Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway 
Company carried timber at reduced rates and a relief fund of 
£3135 (Rs. 31,350) was raised by private charity. By these means, 
and still more by the fortitude and patient industry of the agricultural 
classes, the flood ravages were soou repaired, aud though the great 
scai'city of Indian millet straw reduced tho people to straits for 
foddor, all outward traces of tho calamity had been effaced by the 
end of tho next cultivating season. 


1 Collector’s Ecports dated 4th September and 2nd November 1868. 

4 The following wero the chief items: 43,203 houses, £ 157,958 (Bs. 15,70,580) ; 
6396 cattle, £5894 (Its. 58,940); crops, £142,560 (Its. 14,25,690); ponds exclusive 
of wells aud embankments, £10,813 (Its, 1,08,130). 
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The next flood, 1 tlio highest on record, occurred in 1875. For 
somo days before the 21 st September tho weather in and around the 
city of Ahmedabad was exceedingly broken, indicating atmospheric 
disturbances extending over a very large area. Tho explanation 
was soon forthcoming. Reports from idar, the central registering 
station of tho Sabarmati catchment basin, showed for the four days 
ending with the 23rd, a rainfall of 21’25 inches, figures which, 
according to the ordinarily observed proportion, would represent only 
one-third of the fall in tho hills to tho north. To the east tho flood 
waters did not leave the deep-cut river bed. But after it had burst into 
tho low-lying couutry of Daskroi, these barriers gradually declining 
towards tho sea, imposed less and less restraint upon it at every mile, 
while noar the river mouth very high spring tides forced back the 
flood waters. On tho evening of the 21st, without*any local rainfall, 
the gauge opposite tho city showed five feot above tho ordinary rain 
weather level. At eight o’clock on the following morning the water 
had reached tho flood, lino of 18(58. At noon it swept away the 
screw pilo railway bridge threo miles above tho city. An hour later, 
it was breaking against the Ellis Bridge in eight feot high waves. 
Shortly afterwards there was a great noise as if the piers were 
being loosened from below. Trembling violently tho structure began 
to bulge till at tho centre it was about one foot out of line. Then 
of its twenty-throe spans oight snapped, turned over, and were carried 
off on the top of tho flood. 2 * During the afternoon the water 
continued steadily to rise breaking off ono moro span on oach side, 
and standing in the evening at five feet abovo the 18(38 level, or 
altogether at ninoteon feot above that of the ordinary summer stream. 
On tho morning of tho 23rd tho bridgo had lost cigbt more spans. 
Tho flood stood fivo feet lower, but soon swelling again destroyed 
two more spans at noon and at fivo in tho afternoon reached its 
maximum height of twenty-two feet abovo the ordinary summer 
level. 8 Opposite the city the computed sectional area of tho stream 
was 38,035 squaro feot, its velocity calculated by tho general 
formula 11*60 feet per second, or a discharge per second of 440,000 
feet. 4 5 A large portion of tho city was now under water 6 * and an anxious 
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1 Tho details of tho flood of 1875 have been obtained from the records of the 
Executive Engineer for Irrigation, the District Executive Engineer, and the Collector. 

® From noteH by Mr. Clarke, C. E., Executive Engineer for Irrigation. 

8 Tho maximum height of the flood as marked on tho bastion close to tho Ellis 
Bridgo was about 97 feet abovo that of 18(18, but in this glace tliero was a back-water 
caused by tho bridgo aud its approach. Captain Cruikshank, B.E, District 
Engineer. 

4 Tltoso figures have been supplied by Mr. .T. It. Hathorly, Exccutivo Engiueor for 
Irrigation, In his opinion tho formulas give far too high, a result for rivers with such 
a great fall and such irregular beds as those of Gujarat, lie notes that during the 
1875 flood the actually measured velocity in the Narbada was only about one-half of 
the calculated speed. Ho doubts if at this time tho Sabarmati stream was running 
more than seven or eight feet a seeond, that is, about live miles an hour. 

5 The following are some of tho Hood readings : municipal ollioe south-east corner, 
above ground, 7" ; mission school compound wall south-east corner, above founda¬ 
tion, 2 r 8" ; Bliodar new south gate, abovo the ground, 3' G” ; Khdnpur gate east side 
abutments of arch, abovo ground, G'; Kddgis mosque east entrance gate, below gate 

sill, 1' 1" ; Nazi’s bouse at Slidliipur south-west corner, above ground, 2' l!" ; 

Sliahapur gate north-west corner of the seat, alia, below the seat, 3’ G" ; south-east 

corner of Uiiprdni’s mosque at Mirx.ipur, abovo ground, 1' 0 "; Daskroi mdmlatiUi’s 
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night sot in, made all the move dismal by the crash of falling houges, 
and the cries of the unfortunate people who had lost their property 
and were in danger of losing their lives. The morning of the 24th 
showed a fall of eight feet, but at 8 a.m. a rise once more set in and 
continued amid universal dismay, until 2 p.m., when to the intense 
relief of all, the water liuo began steadily to recede, and by the 
evening of the 25th tho river had completely retired into its natural 
channel. 

The reported total number of lives lost was twelve. The chief 
single items in tho list of property destroyed were the railway and 
tho Ellis bridges. The former completed in October 1870 at a total 
cost of £39,827 (lls. 8,93,270) earned the Wadhwan extension of tho 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway over the river at a point 
near the Shahi Bag, about threo miles above the city. The piors 
wero formed of four columns of Mitchell screw piles, 2' G v diainoter 
each, those up and down stream being level with the bed of tho 
river at which point they were braced. The two central columns 
supported tho superstructure and on the up-stream side were 
protected by heavy wooden boom s. Their depth under tho bed varied 
from fifty-four to twonty-three feet. The superstructure consisted 
of eighteen spans, of sixty-two feet six inches each, on Warren’s 
pattern. 'This bridge situated bolow a sharp turn in tho river was, 
entirely submerged. Its fall is chiefly attributed to the shocks 
given by large masses of heavy timber brought down on the flood. 1 
Tho Ellis bridge, named after Mi 1 ., now Kir Barrow, Ellis under whose 
auspices as Revenue Commissioner N. D. it had been designed, 
supplied a passage across the river for all the cart traffic that 
converged to Ahmedabad on tho west bank of the Sabarmati. 
Connected with tho A'stodiya road, this bridge formed an important 
link in a great lino of communication between almost the whole 
of the district and the terminus of the railway from Bombay. It 
consisted of twenty-three spans of sixty feet each. Tho roadway 
was forty feet wide, and was carried on four Warren girders with 
four inch planking. Each pier consisted of eight wrought-irou 
piles with cast-iron screws. These were placed in a double row, the 
extreme width of each pier being six feet three inches. The railings 
were of cast-iron. The abutments wore faced with cut-stone. The 
whole work had been executed on contract by Mr. A. Forde; the 
bridge being opened for traffic in 1870. Its total cost £54,921 


office south wall, above ground, 3' 1"; LAI gate cast side pillar of archway, above 
»ill, 4’ 10"; north-west corner of covered reservoir of K his bazdr, above ground, 
8' 3" j Tin Darvaja north-east pillar of arch, above ground, 6' ; east entrance gate of 
JAma mosque north-east and south-east abutments of archway, above sill, 9" ; 
DaryApur gato north-west pillar of archway, above sill outside, 2' 2” ; PremdbhAi 
gate north-west pillar of nrehway, above ground, 1' 4"; north-east tower of 
Arsenal compound wall north-cast side, above ground, 8' 9'. It is worthy of noto 
that, compared with tho level of the central stream, the water along the city walls 
stood four feet higher at the ShAhApur gate, six feet at the Delhi gate, and soven feet 
at the DaryApur gate. 

l Tho details of the former railway brirlgo have been supplied by Mr, H. B. 
Hargravo, Resident Engineer, Bombay and Baroda Railway. Those of tho Ellis 
Bridge are taken from the Administration Reports of the 1’. W. I>. for 1809-70 aud, 
1870-71. 
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(R S .5 ,49,210), inducting approaches, had been mot by Government, 
and the expense of maintaining it by the Ahmodabad Municipality. 

Insido the city 3887 houses valued at £58,208 (Rs. 5,82,080) were 
in ruins. Tho destruction of furniture, grain, and other miscella¬ 
neous property baffled accurate calculation, but was roughly 
computed at £16,459 (Rs. 1,04,590). Outside the walls 101 villages, 
on both banks of tho river, were affected. In some cases the 
inhabitants had to fleo for their lives to the tops of trees and mosques, 
while in others, more happily situated, the injury was limited to the 
loss of a few crops. In tho rural parts of tho district tho damago 
done was estimated at a total sum of £138,405 (Rs. 13,84,050)4 
4289 acres of arable land assessed at £1353 (Rs. 13,530) and many 
wolis were either for a time or permanently made useless by silt 
deposits. The miscellaneous loss was probably inconsiderable. 
Villagers have seldom much house furniture, and in view of tho 
approaching harvest, their stocks of grain for family consumption 
had been well nigh exhausted. 

Strouuous and entirely successful efforts were made by tho 
responsible Government offieors and by private individuals to relieve 
the dostituto by dolos of food and clothes. The nows of the 
calamity had no soonor spread than private subscriptions amounting 
to tho sum of £14,528 (Rs. 1,45,280) began to flow in. Tho brunt of 
tho burden of relief was borne by Government, who granted £5000 
(Rs. 50,000) to help the poorest sufferers; directed the forest depart' 
ment to supply building timber freo of cost to tho villagers and to 
tho city at half price j 1 2 remitted tho usual fees on the excavation 
of sand, clay, and lime; and sanctioned tho advance of £10,900 
(Rs. 1,00,000) to onablo cultivators to buy seed, cattle, tools, and other 
agricultural stock. Rent remissions were not, as a rule, found 
necessary. On tho contrary so littlo was the cultivators’ credit 
affected, that out of tho large sum offered as advances, only £70 
(Rs. 700) were actually taken, though loans fettered by nono but 
the simplest formalities and without interest or othor charges were 
freely given to every needy applicant of good character. 

Under tho head of creeks may be mentioned those of Dholera, 
Bavliari, and Gogha. 3 

Ever since the foundation of tho village of Dholera its name has 
probably been given to somo though not always the same inlet of 
the sea. This part of tho country is specially subject to rapid 
change. The river Bhadliar always shifting, completely altered 
its course within tho present century, depriving its estuary of a 
most useful scour. Remarkably strong tides according to some 
observers, and again a decrease in their violence according to 
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1 Tho details are; (1476 houses, £50,741 (Rs. 5,07,410); 2096 animals, £896 
(Rs, 8960); Held tools, £17,806 (Rs. 1,78,060); standing crops, £68,962 (Rs. 
6,89.620). 

2 Exclusive of cart and railway hire, the value of the timber given outright was 
£15,085(Rb. 1,50,850). 

s Tho Sdbarmati river has a wide mouth but it is choked with saud banks and has 
no convenient harbour. 
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others, have helped tho heaping up of silt. 1 These together with 
the great mass of soil yearly brought down by the Sabarmati 
and Mahi have led to tho encroachment of the land round the 
head of the Gulf which Tieffenthalor noticed a century and a 
half ago, and which have probably been in gradual progress since 
the days when Kathiawar was an island. 2 3 The earliest item in tho 
history of the Dholera creek, is a local tradition pointing to the Mordi 
Mata, a spot just north of the town and about seven miles west from 
the nearest point of tho present coast-lino, as tho place of anchorage 
in the sixteenth century. At tho end of the eighteenth century, the 
river Bhadhar was flowing a short distance east of this, broadening 
into an estuary thirteen miles south of the present Dholera creek, 
and just above tho croek of Bavliari. Up this passed all vessels 
bound for those parts, but already in 1802 they ascended no higher 
than Khijra about one mile south of the prosent Khun Bandar, In 
1806 Sir Miguel do Souza, sent by the Bombay Government to 
inquiro into the natural advantages of tho port, describes the river 
mouth as ‘ both fine and deep, having water enough for batelas of 
143 tons (400 khandis) to go in and out with great safety/ Two 
years later (1808) Lieut. Ballantino informed the Collector of Kaira 
that, ‘ the port was so well calculated by nature for the landing and 
loading of merchandise that it could not be improved by art. The 
most weighty goods were taken by carts within a few yards of 
the vessel and hoisted on board from a bank/ In spite of this 
prosperous account silt was rapidly gathering. Though the British 
port was established at a point below Rahatalav nearer the sea than 
any of previous resort, it had iu 1819 to bo moved still lower. When 
surveyed 2 in 1822, tho only passage was between sand banks and mud 
flats, perfectly dry at the lirst third ebb, and only covered about 
three or four hours iu the twelve, with from throe to nine feet during 
the neaps, and from oight to fourteen feet on the springs. The 
four mile passage to the landing placo was in sorao places nearly 
choked by sand. The soundings were irregular. At high water 
springs they varied from three to thirty feet, but at low tide for 
nearly nine hours together, the creek and several miles below it woro 
left dry. The tides were very strong, tho flood coming in with 
great force in an instant, strong enough to upset any groundod 
vessel caught broadside. The creek and tho part of the Gulf 
leading to it were extremely dangerous. Even with export seamen 
vessels above the size of small boats ran groat risk in frequenting 
it. In consequence of this report and of the number of accidents 
constantly taking place at Dholora, Government in 1823 declared 
Bavliari a public port. This for somo years during the busy season 


1 Tho Survoyor Genoral in his report of April 20th, 1818, remarks that 'tbetido, 
particularly in tho springs, rushes in and out of tho (old) croek with a rapidity and 
strength not perhaps exceeded by tho tidos in any part of the world. This ofton no. 
doubt tears away largo pieces from the mud banks of the creek and is probably tho 
cause of the changes in its state. ’ Tho tides ero still (187b) said to he much stronger 
hero than in any other part of the Gulf. 

2 Seo under ‘ Nal,’ page 10. 

3 Lt. Dominiccti, 28th Nov, 1822, Horn, Gov. Kcv. Koc.70 of 1823. 
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drew off most of tho shipping. ‘ People say/ wrote Mr. Crawford in 
1826, * that about nine years ago spring-tides wont nearly four miles 
higher up the Dholera crook than at present. In time the landing 
place will bocomo completely dry.’ Within ton years Mr. Crawford’s 
forecast proved true. The estuary was altogether abandoned and 
the port removed to A'mbli some miles up the coast. But A'mbli was 
found little hotter than Dholera. In 1846 tlio port was changed to 
the old Khun Bandar at the mouth of the outlet by which the Bhadhau 
had lately forced a now way for itself to the sea, and which has since 
borne the name of the Dholera creek. In 1850 the anchorage was 
moved about four miles nearer the town to the spot now called Khun 
Bandar, and there vessels have since continued to load and dischargo 
cargo. At this place an embankment raised above the levol of 
spring tides was in 1869-70 re-built at a cost of £427 (Rs. 4270) paid 
out of the local funds. 1 

The Bavliari creek called after a village near its head is an arm of 
the sea running inland at a point sixteen miles south of the entrance 
to the present Dholera creek. A section of it forms the boundary 
between British territory and the Bhavnagar stato. When surveyed 
in 1822 it was about eight miles long, running nearly north-west, 
and for about five miles from 550 to 600 feet broad, and beyond 
that gradually narrowing and losing itself. At high water springs 
the soundings varied from twenty-six to thirty-five feet, and at low 
water, except for the first one and a half miles from the entrance, 
it was nearly dry. At neap-tide high wator it had seldom less 
than twenty-three foot of water ; and it was not dry for more than 
two and a half or three hours in the twelve. Tho flood ran about 
ono and three-quarters, and the ebb about two and a quarter miles 
the hour. It was high water on tho full and change, at the entrance 
at 4h. 32m. and about fivo miles up at 5h. 36m. f.m. Tho bottom 
was mostly mud, and mud and sand mixed, whore vessels might 
ground with the greatest safety without the need of shores. It 
seemed well suited for trading purposes. Even during the noaps, 
country vessels of the largest size might frequent it with tho 
greatest ease and safety, passing with little difficulty up and down 
with one tide. On the left bank four and a half miles up, was a 
good site for a port with, running west for about 800 feet, an inlet 
or creek where vessels might load and unload. The banks of 
the creek were generally above spring tide higli-water mark, and 
the ground was well covered with trees and rich grass. Till 
about the end of February there was abundanco of fresh water in 
the neighbourhood, and during the hot weather months supplies 
could be brought from the largo aud flourishing village of Bavliari 
distant only two and a quarter miles to the north-west. In 
spite of these advantages, Bavliari from tho marshy and difficult 
character of the country inland has never rison to bo a place of any 
considerable trade. 
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1 Of late years boats could not leave the creek from the 5th to the 11th of oithcr 
half of the month, But the heavy floods of 1878 so swept out the silt that a laden 
boat can now (1879) pass out at any flood tido; see below * Dholera.’ 
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At the town of Gogha-is a little creek, dry at low tido hut at high 
water offering an entrance to small craft. Largo vessels ride at 
anchor about a quarter of a mile off tho landing place, tho roadstoad 
giving good holding-ground and being well sheltered. Tho island 
of Piram and several rocky reefs break tho force of southerly 
winds, sand banks protect it on tho north, and very strong easterly 
winds are rare. 

Thirty-seven miles south-west of Ahmedabad, tho Nal covers ail 
aroa of forty-nine square miles most of it under water all tho year 
round. Fed from the northern uplands it is said sometimes to 
run dry after a year of scanty rainfall. It is a shallow and in most 
parts muddy lagune, seldom more than six feet deep, surrounded 
by dreary flats relieved only by plants and bushes of the 
rankest and coarsest growth. Tho northern, wostern, and southern 
sides, without any well-marked banks are covered by tall nearly 
impenetrable reeds and higli growing grass. To the east the land rises 
in wave-like mounds of loose sand, thrown up by tho strong south¬ 
west wind, much like the hillocks that fringe the Broach sea-shore. 
Somewhat far apart, with betweon them wide bare silt-crusted 
bays, these wave-liko sand hills stretch north-west from tho 
Nal. Soon after the rains are over, in the shallow parts the Nal 
wator is brackish, and by tho end of March it is salt. Myriads of 
water birds find a homo in its marshes, and during tho hot season 
its little grass-covered islands are a grazing ground for herds of 
cattle. The reeds, of which thero is a most luxuriant growth, are 
valued as thatch, and for their small dark-coloured bulbous roots. 
Those sun-dried, freed from their sheath of poisonous fibre, and 
ground into flour make a sweetish pleasant-tasted bread nourishing 
to those usod to it, but to strangers irritating and unwholesome, and 
except by the poorest classes, or iu seasons of scarcity, little used as 
an article of food. 

It is probable that tho Nal and the lower course of tho river 
Bhogava, together represent what at no very distant date was an arm 
of the sea, which possibly at a still earlier tins e combined with the Ran 
of Cutch to isolate Kathiawar from tho mainland. f Hardly any 
inhabited country/ wroto Mr. Melvill in 1827, C can be much lower 
than the isthmus between tho Nal and the Ran. During heavy 
rain it is entirely overflowed, changing the peninsula into an 
island ; and if the rain is very heavy or lasts long, the wator of 
tho Ran flows into the Nal, and from the Nal finds its way into 
the Gulf of Cambay’. 1 Stones bored through the centro are some¬ 
times still found in the Nal, and are belived by the people to bo 
ancient anchors. 2 A popular local legend tells how in the days 
when Krishna was incarnate, the now shallow lake was a part of the 
great ocean, and how on one occasion a very high tide washed from 


1 Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 69. 

2 Dr. HovA, so lato aa 1788, was told that at every high spring boats came from 
Bhdvnagar for salt aa far up aa PartanvAda under MithApur, and that cotton was 
exported from the same place to Broach and Surat, Bom. Gov. Sel, XVI, 121. 
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the shore all the sandpipers’ eggs. The bereaved parents called a 
general assembly of the birds, who making common cause began to 
bring earth in their beaks to dam out the greedy sea. The haughty 
eagle, Krishna’s steed, not having attended the assembly, was put out 
of caste, and at his next visit was received with contumely. Forced 
to do something to retrieve his position, he persuaded his master to 
restore the lost eggs, and the birds gave over building their dam. 
This tradition seems in mythical dress to show, at once the former 
character of the country, and the gradual shrinking of the sea. 

Besides those noticed above, the district contains no natural lakes 
of any importance, but its ponds and reservoirs cover an area of 
18,946 acres. Especially in the parts of Dholka, Daskroi, and 
Viramgam formerly traversed by Vanjaras and pastoral tribes, they 
are large, their stores of water far exceeding the wants of the villages 
where they are found. The Chandola reservoir, about two miles south 
of the city of Ahmedabad near the tomb of Shah A'lam, is embanked 
with earth and circular in form, and covers an area of 181 acres. 
To face the sides with stone would seem to have been part of 
the original plan. But this for some reason was never carried out. 
291 acres are assessed as irrigable from it, but much of this land 
lies within its own bed as it seldom retains any depth of water long 
after the close of tho rains. 

About | of a mile from the Raypur gate is another reservoir called 
the Hauz-i-kutub, Kutub’s pond, or the Kankariya, that is, the 
limestone lake. 1 * This reservoir, probably tho largest of its kind in 
India, covering seventy-two acres and more than a mile round is a 
regular polygon of thirty-four sides, each side 190 feet long. It 
was, when completed by Sultan Rutub-ud-din in 1451, entirely 
surrounded by many tiers of cut stone steps with six sloping 
approaches flanked by cupolas and an exquisitely carved water sluice. 
In the centre of the lake, connected with the margin by a forty-eight 
arch viaduct was an island with a garden called Nagina or the jewel, 3 
and a summer palace called Ghattanmnda], a favourite resort of the 
later Ahmedabad kings. 3 In 1781 the approaches and their cupolas 
were in ruins, the sides of the lake in bad repair, the bridge fallen in, 
and the island with no trace of a garden or a palace. 4 In this state 
it remained till, in 1872, the Collector, Mr. Borradaile, undertook its 


1 Of the name Kinkariya two stories are told, one that the lake was so called from 
the quantity of limestone, kankur, dug out of it; the other that a pebble, keinh a, that 
found its way into the king’s shoe, when he came to see the works, had the honour of 
giving the lake its name. 

1 Most of the details relating to the Kinkariya tank hnve been taken from Mr. 
Hope’s notes on the Architecture of Ahmedabad. 

3 In the seventeenth century this lake was one of the sights of Ahmedabad. Della 
Valle (1623) thought it one of the most remarkable places in the world. Letters, 98. 
Thevenot (1666) calls it a great lake with ft beautiful garden in the middle, approach¬ 
ed by a bridge 400 paces long. At the end of the garden was a very pleasant 
building. Voyages, V. 22. Mandelslo’s account (1638) is confused, He speaks of a 
Naginabig close to the ShAhi Big on raised ground with a lake and wells in the 
garden. Voyages, 86. 

i Forbes’ Or. Mem. III. 131. 
b 187—3 
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repair. Since then a road 6600 feet long has been made from the 
lake to the Rfiypur gate. The high banks of the lake have been 
put in order and planted with trees, and the stone slope and steps of 
the inlet on the north side repaired. The lake has been cleared of 
silt; the south retaining wall has been restored; and a flight of Bteps 
built from the top of the viaduct down to the embanked causeway 
leading to the island. Of the arched masonry causeway connecting 
the bank with the island, a small portion has been restored, and for 
the rest of the distance an earthen bank has been thrown up. In 
the island the surrounding masonry wall has been re-built; on all 
four sides steps have been made ; a new pierced parapet wall has 
been built; a well has been cleaned out; the central fountain put 
in order ; the north garden house renewed, and the open ground 
dug, cleared of bricks, and filled with good soil. It is proposed 
(1879) by a canal eleven miles long to connect the Kankariya lake 
with the Kh&ri river and to use its waters to supply the Chandola 
lake to the north-east of Batva. 1 

The Malik Sbaban lake, though hardly inferior in size, is lesa 
known, being situated in an unfrequented spottwo and a quarter miles 
east of the city near the village of Rakhial. It is Btone built of an 
octagonal shape including an area of seventy-one acres. Its Bides 
are in good preservation bub its bed is so silted up as to hold no 
depth of water. 2 

The Sarkhej lake, built by Mahmud Begada (1459-1511) near 
the tomb of Shaikh Ahmad Khathi Ganj Bakhsh at Sarkhej, is a 
very fine work oblong in shape. Its symmetry is somewhat spoilt 
by the subsequent construction of Mahmud's and his family's 
mausoleums on the north-east corner. The sides of the lake consist 
of the usual tiers of steps of cut stone, and the area of tho bed is over 
twenty-six acres. The general depth of water is seven feet. 

The Mansar less commonly called the Mainal-sar lake on the 
west of the town of Viramgam was, like the Malav at Dholka, 
built during the regency of Mainal, or Minal Devi, the mother 
of Sidh Raj, the great Solanki prince of Patan (1094-1143). It 
oontains, all the year round, water of an average depth of twelve 
feet. Though the area is smaller than many others in the district, 
being only fifteen acres, its richly sculptured shrines relieving the 
bare lines of its steps, though now diminished in number and going 
to decay, give it a special beauty. Irregular in shape, it is popularly 
believed to have been built in imitation of the form of the conch 
shell, the Hindu war-trumpet. Each of its small spire-covered 
shrines, supposed to have once equalled the days of the year and 
still more than three hundred in number, is on one side of the 
lake furnished with a pedestal, and on the other with a circular 


1 Ex. Eng. Irrigation, 357, dated 12th March, and 602, dated 24th March 1879. 

2 The areu and depth of the water of this and other reservoirs are taken from a 
return furnished by the Collector. 

3 Strictly speaking it is in the village of Makarba, near Sarkhej. 
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basin, jaladh&r. It is supposed that the former were consecrated to 
Shri Krishna and the latter to Mahadev. The water, collected 
from the surrounding country, passes first into a deep octagonal 
silt trap, kund, faced with stone and on each side ornamented 
with a niche containing a figure sculptured in bold relief. From 
the kund the water passes by a masonry-lined channel through 
a sluice into the lake. The sluice is divided into three cylinders 
and on a terrace over it is placed a large pavilion with pyramidal 
roof. This building, restored in Marafcha times, has on one side 
been built up and dedicated as a temple to Mata Bechrfiji. Round 
the lake the flight of steps is in several places crossed by roadways 
passing down to the water's edge. On either hand of one of these 
stands a larger temple, formed of a porch, mandap, with a double 
inner chamber and spire, and in the corresponding position on the 
other side of the lake is a flat roofed colonnade. 


The MalaVjless commonly called the Mainal lake in the western 
outskirts of the town of Dholka, covers an area of over forty- 
eight acres and holds a peronnial supply of water not less than fifteen 
feet in depth. It is said to havo been built by the mother of Sidh Raj 
and completed in the year 1115 (oil H.). Mr. Forbes tells the 
following story of its construction : ‘ On the east was a courtezan’s 
house which as it interfered with the symmetry of her design 
the Rani proposed to purchase for a largo sum of money. Tho 
owner, however, declined to part with it, remarking that her name 
would be rendered as famous by tbo refusal as that of the queen 
would be by the construction of the reservoir. Mainal Devi was too 
upright to employ forco and her conduct in the matter though it 
produced an irregularity in the tank, which is still apparent, procured 
for her government a reputation preserved in tho local proverb, ‘ Would 
you see justice, visit the Malay.’ 1 

Tbe Khdn lake, also on the west of the town of Dholka, is 
reputed to have been built about tbo end of the fifteenth or the 
beginning of tbe sixteenth contury by one Sarvar Khan from Delhi. 
Octagonal in shape, it covers twenty-five acres, and holds water all 
the year round of an average depth of ten feet. On an island in the 
middle is a ruined building, approached by a stone viaduct still kept 
in fair repair at the cost of tbe local municipality. 


The Multan lake, on the north-west corner of tho town of 
Dhandhuka, is tweuty acres in extent and is surrounded by masonry 
walls now in great disrepair. There are no steps and all the water 
dries up in the hot season. It is said to have been built by a Moghal 
officer whose name it bears. 


At Dholera has been constructed out of the local ‘ Dharm 
Talav Fuud ’ a reservoir measuring sixty acres, having stone walls 
on three sides and on the fourth a flight of stops. 

Near Gogha the Sonaria reservoir through an underground 
channel supplies the town with water. It is rectangular or nearly 
square in shape and covers more than forty-eight acres. 
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1 R&sMAla, S3. 


® Details arc given under Gogba. 
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With the exception of Piram the only- island belonging to this 
district is a small one at the mouth of the Sabarmati. In former 
times its pilu, Salvadora persica, and pilausi bushes were a favourite 
haunt for lions, and tigers. 

Piram lies in the Gulf of Cambay about four and a half miles from 
Gogha. A detailed account of this island is given below under the 
head 1 Places of Interest.' 

Except in the hilly country of Modasa where the supply is some¬ 
times considerable tho rainfall throughout the district is generally 
very light. The registered rainfall in the city of Ahmedabad 
during the seven years ending 1848, gives an average of 2769 
inches; that from 1853 to 1860 an average of 35‘87 inches; and 
that from 1870 fo 1878 an average of 32‘13 inches. The rainy 
season generally begins in the latter part of June, expends its 
greatest strength in July, and gradually loses foree till its close about 
the end of September. It is the popular belief of the cultivating 
classes, not without some apparent corroboration from statistics, that 
of late years the rainfall has shown a tendency to ceaso at an earlier 
period than formerly. 1 

In tho cold season (November - February) though the range of 
temperature isverygreat,aud the cold, especially with a dry north-east 
wind, seems very severe, the thermometer rarely goes below tho 
freezing point. * From March until the rains begin, tho wind, turning 
to tho west, grows heated in the day time. February and June are said 
to be usually the healthiest months, and October the most sickly. 3 In 
that month, except in Gogha whero blows a fresh and healthy sea 
breeze, the climate is close and miasmatic fevers are common. The 
thermometer readings in the shade in the city, which may be taken 
as a fairly representative locality, give the following results: 


1 The available details, for the city of Ahmedabad are; 


Ahmedabad Rainfall, lSh3-1878. 


Ymaii. 

Indies, 

Cents, 

Y*ab. 

Inches. 

Cents, 

Yeah. 

Inohes. 

Cent* 

1843... 


27 

41 

1855... 


40 

71 

1868. 

43 

43 

18*18.., 


89 

65 

185*... 


60 

31 

1869... 

84 

30 

1844... 


22 

84 

1857... 


47 

86 

1870... 

28 

36 

1846... 


15 

04 

1868... 


20 

15 

1871... 

83 

62 

1846... 


60 

4 

1859... 


2T 

23 

1872... 

48 

31 

1847... 


24 

27 

I860... 


26 

27. 

1873... 

28 

60 

1848... 


13 

70 

1861... 


16 

36 

1874... 

40 

SO 

1849... 




1862... 


28 

18 

1875... 

23 

61 

I860... 




1863.,. 


28 

4 

1876.., 

22 

13 





1864... 


19 

43 

1877... 

21 

15 

1852... 




1883... 


20 

n 

1878... 

47 

8» 

1863.,, 


40 

64 

1866... 


27 

14 




1864,.. 


S3 

as 

1867... 


IT 

67 





2 In 1819 and 1820 a very heavy rainfall was followed by severe frost. In January- 
1820 the whole country exhibited a most melancholy appearance. In a night th« 
hnest crops were shrivelled, red, and blackened. Collector’s Report, 23rd Nov. 1820; 
Bom. Gov. Rev, Ree, 17 of 1821, 2. 

3 Report by Dr. Johnson, dated 29th October 1874. 
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January. 

May, 

September. 

December. 

1838 to 1848 . 

1861 ta 1874 ... .. 

Min. Max. 

55 82 

61 80 

1 

Min. Max. 

81 105 

81 105 

Min. Max. 

77 90 

74 93 

Min. Max. 

58 81 

62 82 


Generally speaking, the climate of the central portions of the 
district is more oppressive during the hot season, and at all times 
less healthy than along the coast-line or in the north, the coast 
benefiting by its nearness to the sea, and the north of the district 
by its height above the sea level. 
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PRODUCTION.! 

Till! mound of iron slag on which the small mission house 
stands would seem to show that at one time iron ore was worked in 
the neighbourhood of Gogha. Considerable tracts in Viramgam are 
covered with earth suited to the manufacture of saltpetre. The 
material for this manufacture in the country round Dholera was one 
of the advantages urged by the Girasias when offering their territory 
to the English in 1801, and Sir Miguel de Souza, who was deputed 
by the Bombay Government to make local inquiries had made a 
satisfactory specimen. About the beginning of the century saltpetre 
was mado in large quantities. But soon after the transfer of the 
district to the English the demand ceased, and, in spite of efforts 
since made from time to time, has never revived. Details of its 
preparation will be found under the head ‘ Manufactures,’ where also 
details of the Kharaghoda salt works arc given. Coarse soda, us, 
used in soap-making, is found in large quantities in tho west of 
Parantij. From near Gogha, an earth is sent to Bombay, and used 
for making moulds in iron foundries, 

* The veined agate, dorddar, one of the most valued of Cambay 
stones, is found near Ranpur, in Bhaudhuka, under the surfaco soil 
in pebbles of various shapes but not more than half a pound in 
weight. When worked up, it takes a high polish and is of two 
kinds, showing either a dark ground with white streaks, or dark 
veins on a light background. A chocolate stone, rdtia, of brownish 
earthy base, is found near Ranpur, imbedded a few feet deep in the 
soil in masses of from ono to eight pounds in weight. 

Nodular limestone, IcauJcar, found in rivers and watercourses, and in 
extensive beds eight miles south-west of Viramgam at the village of 
Kankrav&di, and at Barvala in Dhandhuka, is used for mortar and 
in road-making. Except in Gogha and Bhavnagar, in the south-west, 
the district is almost entirely without building stone. At or near 
Gogha are four different kinds, jurdsul and suvan, rough-grained 
chalky sandstones, and khijadia, also found in Piram, and dolaskia, 
conglomerates. Of these doldshia is moBt used, but, as in the Gogha 
town walls, wears badly. These stones cost, by tho hundred cubic feet 
from 4s. to 6s. (Rs. 2 -Rs. 3) to quarry, and from 16s. to £1 (Rs. 8 - 
Rs. 10) to dress. Six miles from G ogha at Kuda a much better class 
of sandstone is quarried in flags of from two inches to a foot thick, 
even surfaced, easily dressed, and lasting. It costs, by the hundred 


l Materials for the Mineral section have been supplied by Lieutenant C. F. Fuller, 
K.E, and for the Game animals and Birds sections by the late Major F. H Segrave 
and by Lieutenant H. D. Olivier, K.E. 
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cubic feet, 4?. (Rs. 2) to quarry, and 12s. (Rs. 6) to dress. Sis 
sorts of building stone are found at Bh&vnagar; akvdda, a 
conglomerate like the G-ogha stone but more lasting, costs 4.9. (Rs. 2) 
the 100 cubic feet to quarry, and 16s. (Rs. 8) to dress; gorad 
and vakadia , both very hard trap used only in rubble masonry 
cost to quarry 12s. (Rs. 6) the 100 cubic feet; thordi, a red 
conglomerate without lime and probably containing iron, can 
be nicely dressed at a cost of £1 (Rs. 10) the 100 cubic feet; 
jithri, used chiefly for hand corn-grinding mills, is very like granite 
but contains less quartz. It costs to dress £2 10s. (Rs. 25) and 
to quarry 8s. (Rs. 4) the 100 cubic feet; rajula, a trap good for 
buildiug but not found in large blocks, costs to quarry 8*. (Rs. 4) 
and to dress £2 (Rs. 20) the 100 cubic feet. At Sihor a variety of 
gneiss makes smooth flags from one to six inches thick. But it splits 
on exposure to the air and is so hard and brittle that it can 
scarcely be dressed. It costs to quarry 16s. (Rs. 8) the 100 cubio 
feet. In the Chamardi hills granite, sienite, and gneiss are quarried 
in large blocks and used chiefly for lintels. They cost to quarry 
8s. (Rs. 4) the 100 cubic feet, and to dress £3 (Rs. 30); a softer 
variety is used as road metal. Between Pavi and Bhimn&th a hard 
variety of limestone is found. This, though not in large blocks, is 
useful in coarse masonry. It costs to quarry 4s. (Rs. 2) and to dress 
£2 (Rs. 20) tho 100 cubic feet. 

No land has as yot been set apart for forests. Hr. Hove, the 
Polish traveller, when in Gujarat about ninety years ago (1787), 
was shown two plantations, one of sandalwood near Dholka, tho 
other of blackwood near Ahmedabad. Tho sandalwood plantation 
lay close to the Sabarmati, two miles from the village of Daulat, 
and was about four and a half miles long and two broad. The seed 
had a few years before been brought from Mysore, and the trees 
were still young, none of them more than nine inches in diameter. 
The seeds were sown at the end of the hot weather in small furrows 
sixteen feet apart. During the first year the young plants wanted 
much care, and afterwards, besides the flooding from the river, they 
were in tho dry season watered from wells, the earth turned up near 
their roots, and their branches pruned. They came to maturity in 
about ten years and were then cut down and the ground re-sown. 1 

The other plantation near Ahmedabad was of haldjhnd or black- 
wood. This was a larger grove, and part of its timber was cut 
every year, buried in a swamp and after soaking till it was black was 
sent to Surat and otkor places on the coast. Prom Dr. Hove’s 
description the tree was probably timm , Diospyros montana, and 
not the regular blackwood, sham, Dalbergia latifolia. 2 

Ahmedabad, with no forests or large groves, is on the whole rather 
bare of timber. Except Sanand, Daskroi, and Dholka, where mango, 
ray an, Mimusops indica, mahuda, Bassia latifolia, limbdo, Melia 
azadiraehta, and other shade trees are found either single or 


1 Hovtfs Tours. Bom. Gov. Sel. XVI. 64-6S. 

2 Hove’s Tours, Bom, Gov. Sel, XVI. 145. 
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in small groves, most of the district is poorly wooded. Pardntii 
in the north-east is, to some extent, an exception. Some parts are 
well stocked with mango and rayan trees, others are covered with 
brushwood, and the Modasa hills have a small supply of inferior 
teak rafters and bamboos. The produce is entirely consumed in 
the district, chiefly in the city of Ahmedabad. Many of the Modasa 
wild plants, shrubs, and trees are used as food, in medicine, dyeing, 
fixing colours, and tanning. Gum, especially from the kher, 
Acacia catechu, and babul , Acacia arabica, is gathered by Bhils and 
sold either for grain or money, or eaten by the poorer classes. Other 
kinds of gum, used by goldsmiths and dyers, are exported. The 
‘pvplo. Ficus religiosa, and bordi, Zizyphus jujuba, yield a wax 
much used by goldsmiths for staining ivory red. Piplo , bordi , and 
kahkhra leaves are eaten by buffaloes. The mahuda is very common 
in the north-east; its berry, boiled with grain and the leaves of a 
creeper called dori, is a very favourite article of food with the 
Bhils. From mahuda seed dolia or soap oil is extracted and sent 
to Kapadvanj and Pardntij. Since the extension of the railway 
to Wadhwan, Ahmedabad mangoes are largely exported to 
Kiithiaw&r. 

The chief domestic animals of the district arc oxen, cows, 
buffaloes, sheep, goats, horses, camels, and asses. Of oxen the 1876-77 
returns show a total of 148,399 head. Tho finest, worth from £15 to 
£30 (Rs. 150-Rs. 300) tho pair, owned by the well-to-do Kanbiand 
Bohora cultivators of Daskroi, Dholka, and Dhandhuka, are brought 
from K&thiawar and Kankrej in Palanpur. Tho cattle of the 
other parts of the district, especially in Modasa, are small and 
poor. The Gogha oxen, though small and lean, are said, for 
endurance and power of draught, to equal the larger breed. Of cows 
the total is returned at 90,414, and of she-buffaloes at 110,089. 
Cows of the Dhandhuka breed are much prized and are said to 
yield as much as sixteen pints of milk a day. The other details given 
in the Kaira Statistical Account apply to Ahmedabad, 

Sheep and goats are returned at 74,559, a number more than 
sufficient for local wants. They are not all the produce of the 
district. Many are yearly brought by Musalm&n traders from 
Marwar and sent to Bombay. The wool trade to Bombay, also in the 
hands of Musalmans, is growing in importance, the total quantity 
sent by rail having risen from 978 tons in 1868 to 2027 tons in 1877. 
Other particulars are the same as those given in the Kaira Statistical 
Account. 

Horses returned at 6804 are owned by large landholders, 
well-to-do cultivators, and townspeople. Considerable numbers of 
horses of the Kathi, Kabuli, Sindhi, Cutcbi, and Arab breeds are 
reared by Kabuli merchants in Ahmedabad. They find a ready 
sale in the city of Ahmedabad, among the well-to-do Hindu and 
Musalman classes, and among large land-holders in Dholka, 
Dhandhuka, and Viramgam. As Ahmedabad is one of the best 
horse-growing districts in the Presidency, Government have made 
special efforts to improve the local breed. During the nine years 
ending 1878 from eight to ten stud horses have been kept in the 
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district, covering yearly on an average about 228 mares. 1 A yearly 
horse-show has also been held with an average attendance of about 
150 animals, the produce of stud horses. 

Camels, returned at 552, are bred by RaMris, Rajputs, and Sindhis 
in Daskroi, Viramgam, and Dhaudhuka, Of country camels the 
male only is used for carrying burdens and the female for milk, the 
Rabari’s staple food. The Ahmedabad camels are less prized than 
those brought from Marwar. These, especially the very swift Thai 
camel, which can easily travel forty-five miles a day, are used for 
riding by Sindhis. The largest number of Marwar camels is found 
in Dhandhuka and Viramgam. Almost every large landlord or 
tnlukddr owns at least two or three. Their prices vary from 
£2 to £30 (Rs. 20-Rs. 300). 

Asses, returned at 10,835, are, as in Kaira, of two kinds, the 
common and the big white ass from Halar in Kathiawar. They are 
owned by potters, rice-buskers, earth-diggers or Ods, and Rivals. 
The last are the largest owners in the frontier villages of Dholka 
and Viramgdm, sometimes having as many as 300. They are used 
in carrying grain, vegetables, and salt. In value they vary from 4s. 
to £2 (Rs. 2-Rs. 20), but they aro difficult to buy as they are all 
of use to the owner and cost nothing to keep. 

About a hundred years ago tigers, lions, and other large gamo 
were common in Ahmedabad. Tigers (1783) were found in the 
desolate ground outside 2 of the city walls, and in the Dbolka sub¬ 
division dense forests near the Sabarmati were the resort of lions and 
tigers. Forbes in his Oriental Memoirs 3 has preserved Sir Charles 
Mulct's account of a lion hunt in those forests in the year 
1780. At Kura, about thirty miles north of Cambay, a place of 
impenetrable woods, not far from the Sabarmati, the traces of some 
large animals of the tiger class were found. Failing to beat them 
out, goats were tied to trees and marksmen set over them. About 
midnight four large auimals came near one of the trees, and two of 
them trying to carry off the goats were wounded. Next day with a 
large body of beaters they were tracked through a forest, stretching 
for miles so thick that the sportsmen had to force their way on 
hands and knees. The wounded animals when sighted were found 
to be lions. They made their way into a still closer thicket, and 
were forced out only by the device of collecting and driving into 
their lair a herd of: buffaloes. When they moved out one of them 
was killed. The people called it the camel tiger, untia vdgh, the 
strongest and fiercest of the race. In colour it was rather yellower 
than a camel without spots or stripes, ‘ not high, but powerfully 
massive with a head and forepart of admirable size and strength. 1 
Oil was extracted and the flesh eaten by the Vaghris, A few years 
later (1787) in the same part of the district tigers were met in the 
high grass fields, 4 and as late as 1824 the salt fiats between Dholka 
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1 The least number was 16G in 1872, the greatest 314 ia 1876, 

* Forbes' Or, Mem. III. 105. 

3 Forbes’Or. Mem. III. 01. 

1 Hove's Tours, Bom. Gov. Sel. XVI. 67. 
b 187-4 
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and the S&barmati, covered with a thick growth of marBh shrubs, 
were infested with both lions and tigers. 1 About the same time 
(1825) in Modasa and the other eastern districts, especially on the 
river banks, tigers were numerous, doing much harm to cattle but 
little to men. 2 Close to Ahmedabad the Shahi Bag and other old 
gardens 3 were infested with tigers, and as late as 1840 one was 
shot in the Queen’s Mosque in Mirzapur. 4 As in other parts of 
Gujarat the increaso of population and the spread of tillage have, 
during the last fifty years, done much to drive off the larger class 
of game. 

The tiger, vngh, Felis tigris, is now (1877) almost never found 
within Ahmedabad limits. In the east of Modasa from one to five 
tigers are generally killed every season. But the tiger’s haunts and 
the actual shooting are generally a few miles over the Mahi Kftntha 
border.® The Panther, dipda , Feiis leopardus, is found in Modasa 
and sometimes in large tracts of grass and brushwood, bir, in 
different parts of the district. Of panthers three each year were 
killed in 1873 and 1874, and five each year in 1876 and 1877. 
The Black Bear, riiichh, LJrsus Iabiatus, is almost unknown. It is 
sometimes found in Modasa strayed from the Idar forests. The 
Wolf, vans, Canis pallipes, is common in the west of the district 
on the low-lying salt lands near the Nal. The Hyaena, taras, or 
tarak, Hyaena striata, found wherever there are hills and brushwood, 
is commonest in Gogha, Parantij, and Modasa. The Jackal, sial, 
Canis aureus, and the Fox, lulcdi, Vulpes bengalensis, are common 
everywhere. The Wild Boar, dulckar, Sus indicus, is found in large 
numbers throughout the district. Except in outlying parts the wild 
boar is losing his strength and fiorceness. In many places four 
out of five have a whity brown tinge, the result of too close an 
intimacy with village swine. 

Of the Deer tribe, the Sdmbar, Rusa aristotelis, is occasionally 
found in Modasa. The Bluo Bull, nilgai, Portax pictus, formerly 
very common, though much reduced in numbers, is still found in 
the plains throughout the district. The Spotted Deer, chital, 
Axis maculatus, is found only in Modasa, and is there very rare. 
The Antelope, kalidr, Antelope bezoartica, is found in large herds 
throughout the district. The Indian Gazelle, chinlcara, Gazella 
bennettii, is common in the western districts and in the rocky uplands 
of Parantij in the east. The fourhorned Deer, bekri, Tetraceros 
quadricornis, is found only in the thickly wooded Modasa ravines. 

Of smaller animals, the Hare, sasla, Lepus ruficaudatus, is found 
everywhere, and the Otter, pdnini bilddi, Lutra vulgaris, in the 
Sabarmati and in most large sheets of water. The Indian Badger, 


1 Bom. Gov. .Sel. XI. 4. 2 Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 9. 8 Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 88. 

4 Briggs’ Cities o£ GujariUhtra, 221. 

8 The returns show four tigers in 1873, two in 1874, and none in 1876, 1876, or 
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Adamkhor, Mellivora indica, daring the rainy season of 1878 is 
believed to have done much mischief in Ahmedabad. 1 In the former 
rains, reports of an evil spirit, hhut, were common. But as it was 
not accused of doing any harm, no inquiry was made. In July 1878 
rumours again got abroad, and this time the evil spirit was said to 
have snatched a sleeping child from a house verandah, and in a 
very short time to have eaten it all but the head, hands, and feet. 
Search was made, and there was no doubt that a child had been 
killed and eaten. Professional trackers, called in by the police, 
found marks like those of a chita or a bear. These they knew to 
be badger tracks, and traced them to a timber yard. Constables were 
set to watch the yard, and at night one had a shot but missed, After 
this, in spite of the efforts of the police, the badgers could not be 
traced. Meanwhile four children were carried off and eaten, one of 
them snatched from the mother’s arms. In one case a boy thirteen or 
fourteen years old was attacked. But an alarm was raised and ho 
was rescued. When the crops grew high the badgers left the city. 
They are known to prowl about slaughter-houses and in grave-yards 
to dig out dead bodies. But that the children were carried away by 
badgers has not yet been satisfactorily proved. The measurements of 
one lately shot at Bhuj, in Outch, were, length 2 J to three feet, girth 
eighteen to twenty inches, and height fourteen to fifteen inches. 
Tho head, neck, and forequarters were very powerful. 

Of Game Birds, the Large Sand Grouse, Ptorocles arenarius, is 
during the cold season, Novombor-March, found in the extreme wost 
of the district near the Kharaghoda Balt works. This is a noble bird, 
measuring from two to three feet across the wings. They are very shy 
and hard to get noar. The Common Sand Grouse, Pterocles exustus, 
is plentiful throughout the district, especially in tho west. In 
Dhandhuka they may be seen in large numbers in the morning near 
water. They breed between December and April. The Common 
Peacock, Pavo cristatus, is found wild eastwards in the untilled 
tracts in Modasa, and to the south on the small island of Piram off 
Gogha, where they are in great numbers, very wild and shy. Tame 
peafowl abound in every village. 

The Painted Partridge, Francolinus pictus, and the Common Grey 
Partridge, Ortygornis pondiceriana, are common everywhere. Tho 
Painted Partridge lives chiefly in the brushwood and grass-lands 
or birs ; the Grey, a most unclean feeder, in hedge-rows and near 
villages. Both birds breed in the district. 

Of Quail, the Jungle Bush Quail, Perdicula cambayensis, is 
common in bushy, untilled lands, and the Rock Bush Quail, 
Perdicula asiatica, is found only in Pardntij. The Grey Quail, Coturnix 
communis, is, except in black soil, common all over the district. In 
some places, except during June, July, and August, they are to be 
found all the year round. In October they come in large numbers, 
and stay until the end of March, their movements depending, to 
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1 This account is from Major K. Westmacott, late District Superintendent of 
Police. 
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some eitcnt, on tie character of the season. Coming in poor 
condition, they do not pick np till November. Then they are full 
size, and till the middle of February plump and hearty. Like the 
Rain Quail, they live in the fields as long as they can, moving as the 
crops are cut. When the fields are bare, some find shelter in the 
hedges, but most take to the brushwood and grass-land, bir. The 
Black-Breasted or Rain Quail, Coturnix coromandelica, remains in 
the district all the year round, but between May and September is 
not, as a rule, in good condition. Though large bags have occasion¬ 
ally been made in June, the birds are found in greatest numbers 
between the middle of July and the end of March. During the 
rains (July-October) they frequent grass-land, bir, and fields 
of young crops. In October, when the grain is ripening, they move 
into the millet and pulse fields; later on they are in the rice, wheat, 
and gram. After all crops are cut, they go back to the grass lands, 
Mrs , and especially near water are generally to be found in great 
numbers near the edge among small bushes and grass-tufts. If the 
grass-lands become bare, they go to the hedges, and, after rain has 
fallen, many find shelter in the patches of daruria that spring up in 
low moist ground. They breed in considerable numbers in July, 
August, and September. The Bustard Quail, Tumix taigoor, and 
the Button Quail, Turnix sykesii, are found all the year round on 
the same ground as the Grey and Rain Quail. 

The Indian Bustard, Eupodotis edwardsii, commonest in 
DhandhukaandGogha,is also found in the country round Ahmedabad. 
During the rains near Gogha hon birds gather in large flocks. 

The Lesser Florican, Sypheotides auritus, appears in the 
Ahmedabad districts in the beginning of the rains (July). At first they 
take to open ground and youug crops near grass-lands, the hen birds 
herding together as many as five or six in the same field. They 
breed in September in the grass-lands. In November the bulk of 
them leave, but a few stay all the year round. 

Of Plovers, the Indian Courier Plover, Cursorius coromandelicus, is 
found on most open places all the year round. The Grey Plover, 
Squatarola helvetica, and the Golden Plover, Charadrius fulvus, 
come to the district during the cold weather, the golden seldom, 
but the grey in large flocks. The Kentish, yEgialitis cantianus, 
and the Indian Ringed Plover, JEgialitis philippensis, are found 
very generally throughout the district. The Red Wattled 
Lapwing, Lobivanellus goensis, and the Yellow Wattled Lapwing, 
Sarciophorus bilobus, are common and breed in any open place. 
The Stone Plover, GMicnemus crepitans, often called the Bastard 
Florican, is found near water all the year round. It breeds among 
bushes on river banks. 

Of Cranes, the sdras, Grus antigone, is found in all parts of the 
district, where they spend the whole year, breeding during the rains 
on the low rice-field banks. During the cold weather as many 
as fifty of them collect in flocks, often joining with the cold weather 
cranes. The Common Crane, Grus cinerea, and the Demoiselle 
Crane, Anthropoides virgo, the latter readily known by its 
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beautiful breast plumes, come from the north in thousands in 
November, as soon as the cold weather has really set in. They leave 
again for the north in March and April. They feed in the morning 
and evening, spending the day near water. 

Of Snipe, the Common Snipe, Gallinago scolopacinus, and the 
Jack Snipe, Gallinago gallinula, come in the beginning of October, 
and are found in great numbers until December. Except in the 
Nal and Bokh, where they stay till the end of March, snipe are not 
found in any quantity after about the middle of February. The 
Paiuted Snipe, Rhynchoea bengalensis, breeds in the district, and is 
found all the year round. 

Of other water birds, the God wit, Limosa cegocephala; the Curlow, 
Numenius arquata; the Wkimbrel, Numenius phooopus ; the Ruff, 
Philomachus pugnax; the Greenshank, Totanus glottis ; the Red¬ 
shank, Totanus calidris; the Stilt, Himantopns candidus, a resident, 
and the Avocot, Recurviroatra avocctta, a visitor, though hardly 
game birds, are sometimes shot for the table. 

Of Coots, the Purple Coot, Porphyrio poliocephalus, is found in the 
north, and the Bald Coot, Fulica atra, over the whole of the district. 

The Gigantic Stork or Adjutant, Loptoptilus argala, is common, 
as also are the Black-nocked Stork, Mycteria australis, and the 
Bittern, Botaurus stellaris. 

Of Geese there are four kiuds. Tho common Grey Goose, Anser 
ciuereus ; a Green-headed Goose with a red bill, name unknown; the 
Barred-headed Goose, Anser indicus; and the Black-backed Goose, 
Sarkidiornis melanonotus. Tho Black-backed Goose breeds in tho 
district, and is much less wary than tho others. At the same time 
its flesh is very coarse and unfit for food. 

Of Ducks there are during the cold season, from November to 
February, and on the Nal for about six weeks later, the Whistling Teal, 
Dendrocygna arcuata ; tho Ruddy Shieldrake or Brahmani Duck, 
Casarca rutila; the Shoveller, Spatula clypeata, exceedingly common, 
probably breeding in the district; the Mallard, Anas boschas, not 
nearly so common; the Spotted Billed or Grey Duck, Anas pcecilo- 
rhyncha, one of the handsomest and found all the year round; the 
Gad wall, Chaulelasmus streperus; the Pintail, Dafila acuta; the 
Widgeou, Mareca peuelope; the common Teal, Querquednla crecca; 
tho Bluewinged or Gargauey Teal, Querquedula circia; the Cotton 
Teal, Nettapus cororaandelianus; the Red-headed Pochard, Aythya 
ferina; the White-eyed Duck, Aythya nyroca; the Tufted Duck, 
Fuligula cristata. Beginning to come in October, all these ducks 
are found in large numbers in November. Formerly during 
November, December, January, and until the middle of February, 
duck and snipe used to be plentiful in Parantij, Dholka, Sanand, 
Daskroi, and part of Viramgam. But for the last few years (1870- 
1874), owing perhaps to the great quantity of water drawn off for 
the rice fields, they have become less common. 

The rivers of the district, the Sabarmati, Meshva, Majham, and 
some of the smaller streams, larger ponds, and reservoirs are well 
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stocked with fish. The chief varieties sold as food are the Marel, 
Boi, Surmai, Rav, and Pram. The other sorts, much the same as those 
found in Kaira rivers, are only caught or killed by low caste villagers 
such as Vaghris and Padharias, and eaten by them exclusively. If 
caught near cities, they are eaten by Bhois, Bavch&s, and the lower 
order of Musalmans. Machhis are the only class of professional fisher¬ 
men ; Bhois, Bavckas, Padharias, Vaghris, and Kolis also catch fish, 
but they do not live entirely on their earnings as fishermen. The 
classes that catch fish for amusement are Christians, Musalmans, 
MaratMs, Parvaris, and Mochis. The last three are chiefly native 
soldiers. The fish-eating population is in towns, Christians, Parsis, 
Musalmans, Jews, Marathas, Kolis, and Vaghris, and in villages 
Rajputs, Musalmans, Padharias, Vaghris, Kolis, andBhils. The nets 
are of two kinds, the chota , eight yards long, and the kada, a circular 
net. Trawling is not practised. Europeans and the upper class of 
Musalmans sometimes catch fish with baited hooks and artificial 
flies and sometimes shoot them with bullets. In Parantij, when 
flooded after a heavy fall of rain, people swarm in the Bokh wading 
about and with arrows, tied in harpoon fashion with a long string to 
their bows, kill great numbers of fish. Fishing by torchlight is 
common, the Kolis and Vaghris killing the fish by spearing or netting, 
and the Padharias by beating them with a thick stick. Damming, 
driving, and poisoning with Coeulus indicus are also practised. 
Except in Ahmedabad, where they may be had salted, fish are almost 
always sold fresh. Some of the largor towns are provided with fish 
markets, but in other places they are hawked from house to house. 
The influence of the mahdjart, or Hindu trader element does much 
to lessen the destruction of fish. Many rivers, pools, and ponds are 
strictly preserved. 
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According to the 1846 census, the total population of the district 
was 590,767 souls, or 153‘28 to the square mile. Hindus numbered 
526,813 or 89'18 per cent, and Musalmans 63,720 or 10'79 per 
cent ; that is at tho rate of eight Hindus to one Musalman, 
There were besidos nineteen Christians in civil occupation, forty 
Jews, and 165 Parsis. Tho 1851 census showed a population of 
650,223 souls. The 1872 census showed a startling increaso in 
population, the total returns amounting to no less than 829,637 bouIs 
or 215 to the square mile.i Of the total number 747,027 or 90'04 per 
cent were Hindus, 81,373 or 9'8l per cent Musalmans, 650 Christians, 
46 Jews, 482 Parsis, and 59 returned ns Others. The following 
statoment shows that in tho twenty-six years ending 1872 popula¬ 
tion advanced 40'44 per cent and houses increased 22'83 per cent. 


Ahme.dabad Population, 1846 and 1S72. 


Ybab. 

POI’USAIION. 

Housbs. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

imlns. 

1 

PAtbIs. 

Christians, 

Others. 

Total. 

1846 . 

826,813 

63,720 

165 j 

19 

40 

690,757 

313,464 

1872 . 

747,027 

81,373 

483 j 

650 

105 ( 

829,637 

260,970 

IncrotiHO per cent... 

41*80 

27*70 

’ 19212 

8321-05 

163-5 

40*44 

22-83 


The following tabular statement gives for the year 1872 details of 
tho population of each sub-division of the district according to 
religion, age, and sex : 
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l The increase is probably in great measure due to the incompleteness of the 1846 
returns. There was much difficulty in taking the 1846 census. The people generally 
were suspicious and fearing some form of poll tax gave short returns. The Mehv&sis, 
Bhits, and other Parintij classes, refused to allow any scrutiny or even to give an 
aoo ount of the number of their families ; the statements were therefore filled up bv 
est imates. The account of the Bhdvnagar tdlukddri villages was obtained with much 
tro uble. Collector 207, 30th June 1846, 
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1 




1 


l 


Sub-division, 

Up to 12 years. 

Prom 12 to 30. 

Above 30. 

Total, 

Total. 


Kale b. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Kales. 

Females. 

Males. 

"emales. 

Persons, 


20,127 

17,621 

18,567 

15,353 

13,767 

13,254 

52,461 

46,228 

98,689 


24,715 

20,518 

24,034 

19,222 

18,881 

18,021 

07,680 

67,701 

125,891 


12,985 

10,909 

17,289 

17,626 

16,681 

18,486 

46,966 

47,020 

93,978 


28,035 

10,252 

22,932 

18,703 

17,110 

10,222 

03,007 

64,177 

117,244 


18,986 

11,992 

13,363 

10,963 

8887 

9950 

36,226 

32,005 

68,831 


19,222 

16,940 

20,269 

17,221 

13,527 

14,308 

63,018 

48,4C9 

101,487 


21,287 

18,252 

22,028 

17,950 

17,399 

15,017 

«0,7i4 

61,228 

111,043 

Gogha 

6872 

4680 

6796 

6023 

4334 

3764 

16,001 

13,407 

29,468 

Total ... 

141,219 

120,164 

144,267 

122,009 

110,586 

108,722 

396,072 

350,956 

747,027 
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1230 

1267 

1613 

1352 

1415 

1377 

4258 

3986 

8244 


813 

742 

961 

822 

877 

742 

2041 

2300 

4047 


3664 

3382 

4468 

4351 

4020 

4100 

12,042 

11,929 

33,971 


1881 

1620 

2144 

1804 

1705 

1013 

6730 

6043 

10,773 


862 

745 

807 

669 

058 

054 

2327 

2008 

4396 


2008 

1808 

223 5 

2292 

1838 

1705 

6081 

6805 

11,880 

Dhandhuka 

2818 

2047 

2308 

2008 

2134 

1867 

0850 

0002 

12,862 

Gogha 

848 

806 

600 ! 

771 

557 

723 

2006 

2300 

4306 

Total ... 

13,524 

12,413 

16,206 

14,159 

13,204 

12,807 

41,984 

30,439 

81,373 


CHRISTIANS. 

Porfintlj 



1 




1 


1 


69 

47 

44 

3fl 

32 

24 

145 

107 

252 

Ahmedabad city ... 

43 

30 

76 

47 

71 

28 

190 

106 

233 

ViTarngim 



9 

3 

8 

... 

n 

3 

14 

Brinand 



2 

... 

... 

... 

2 


2 

Dholka 




... 

... 





Dhandhuka 


i 

23 

4 

11 

i 

H 

0 

40 

Gogha 

8 

n 

10 





23 

40 

Total ... 

120 

89 

159 

100 

127 

65 

406 

244 

650 





FA'RSIS 

f JEWS, 

and OTHERS. 



Par&ntij 











3 

2 

5 

2 

5 

3 

18 

7 

20 

Ahmedabad city ... 

03 

85 

101 

77 

87 

62 

291 

224 

616 

Viramg&m ... 



8 

... 

6 


13 


13 

SAjmnd 

... 


... 




1 


1 




... 

... 

2 


2 


2 


1 

2 

16 

2 

4 

1 

21 

6 

20 

Gogha 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

0 

4 

10 

Total.. 

98 

00 

134 

83 

115 

07 

347 

240 

687 


TOTAL. 


21,357 

18,878 

20,181 

16,705 

15,182 

14,031 

58,720 

60,214 

100,034 


26,600 

21,300 

25,03*1 

20,082 

19,795 

18,790 

70,429 

00,181 

130,010 

Ahmedabad city 

16,686 

14,406 

21,924 

22,100 

20,869 

22,772 

59,478 

69,278 

118,756 


24,000 

20,878 

25,087 

20,510 

18,828 

17,835 

68,821 

69,223 

128,044 


14,848 

12,737 

14,162 

11,632 

0540 

10,304 

38,650 

34,073 

73,249 


21,280 

18,748 

22,504 

19,513 

16,367 

16,013 

69,101 

64,274 

113,375 


23,606 

20,302 

24,465 

20,063 

10,548 

16,876 

67,619 

67,241 

124,800 

Gogha 

6729 

6408 

6409 

6806 

4897 

4490 

18,036 

16,794 

33,829 

Total 

164,961 

132,766 

159,766 

130,411 

124,082 

121,711 

438,759 

390,878 

829,637 


From the above statement it appears that the percentage of males 
on the total population was 52'89 and of females 4711. Hindu 
males numbered 396,072, or 53’01 and Hindu females numbered 
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350,955, or 46*98 per cent of the total Hindu population ; Musalman 
males numbered 41,934, or 51‘53 per cent and Musalm&n 
females 39,439, or 48*46 per cent of the total Musalman population. 
P&rsi males numbered 280, or 58*09 per cent and Parsi females 
numbered 202 or 41*90 per cent of the total Parsi population. 
Christian males numbered 406, or 62*46 per cent and Christian 
females numbered 244, or 37*54 per cent of the total Christian 
population. 

The total number of infirm persons was returned at 3761 (males 
2204, females 1557) or forty-five per ten thousand of the total 
population. Of these 240 (males 200, females 40) or throe per ten 
thousand wore insane; 321 (males 227, females 94) or four per ten 
thousand idiots; 671 (males 454, females 217) or eight per ten 
thousand deaf and dumb; 2287 (males 114S, females 1139) or 
twenty-eight per ten thousand blind ; and 242 (males 175, females 
67) or three per ten thousand lopers. 

The following tabular statement gives the number of the members 
of each religious class of the inhabitants according to sex at different 
ages, with, at each stage, the percentage on the total population of 
the same sex and religion. Tho columns referring to the total 
population omit roligious distinctions but show tho difference of sex : 

Ahmedabad Population by Aye, 1872. 
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The Hindu population of the district belongs, according to the 
1872 census, to the following sects : 

Ahmedabad Hindu Sects* 1872* 


Vaisimavb, 

SllAIVB. 

Ascetics, 

Religious 

mondi* 

cants. 

Unsbo- 

TAR1AN 

HlNBL/8- 

SllOAVAKS. 

Total. 

R&rad- 

nuj. 

1 Valla- 
bhk- 
chArl. 

Kabir- 

panthl. 
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1 SvAmi- 
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72,092 

110,823 

60,826 

28,007 

32,481 

65,154 

i 

2743 

340,664 

36,847 

747,027 


From this statement it would seom, that of the total Hindu 
population the unsectarian classes numbered 352,297, or 47'15 per 
cent; the Vaisbnavas 293,729, or 39 - 32 per cent; the Shaivs 65,154, 
or 8 - 72 per cent • and the Shravaks 35,847, or 4 - 79 per cent. Some 
details of the Ahmedabad Prarthana Samdj are given in the 
Ahtnedabad city account. The Musalm&n population belongs to 
two sects, Sunni and Shia; the former numbered 69,552 souls, 
or 85 - 47 per cent of the total Musalman population ; and the 
latter, including the Surat or Daudi trading Bohoras, the Momnfe, 
and a few Khoja families 11,821 souls, or 14 ,53 per cent. The 
Parsis are divided into two branches, Shakanshai and Kadmi; 
the number of tho former was 446 or 92'53 per cent, and of the 
latter 36 or 7*47 per cent. In tho total of 650 Christians there are 
1 Armenian, 166 Catholics, and 483 Protestants, including 181 
Episcopalians, 20 Presbyterians, 4 Wesleyans, and 278 native 
Christians. 

According to occupation, the census returns for 1872 divide tho 
whole population into seven classes : 

I. —Employed under Government, or Municipal, or other local authorities 

numbering in all 7019 souls Or O'84 per cent of the entire population. 

II. —Professional persons 6316', or 0’7G per cent. 

III. —In service or performing personal offices 12,G35 or 1 '52 per cent, 

IV. —Engaged in agriculture and with animals 140,655, or 16'94 percent, 

V. —Engaged in commerce and trade 20,201, or 2'43 per cent. 

VI. —Employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering operations 
and engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or otherwise prepared for 
consumption 105,567, or 191)5 per cent. 

VII. —Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise (a) wives 184,458 and chil¬ 
dren 269,269, in all 453,727, or 54"69 per cent, and (h) miscellaneous persons 
23,617, or 2'84 per cent; total 477,344, or 57’53 per cent. 

The general chapter on the population of Gujarat includes such 
information as is available regarding the origin and customs oh tho 
Ahmedabad people. The following details show the strength of the 
different castes and races as far as it was ascertained by the census 
of 1872. ' 

Under Br&hmans came, exclusive of sub-divisions, fifty-four 
divisions with a strength of 47,053 souls (males 23,849, females 
23,204) or 6'30 per cent of the total Hindu population. Except the 
Nagars, of whom many are in good condition, the majority of 
Brahmans live on alms. In point of number the Audich Brahmans 
(19,330) hold the first place. They act as priests and cooks and 
cultivate land, but many live on alms. Of 4491 Nagars of six 
divisions, tho Vadnagras who act as clerks, money-lenders and 
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merchants, are well off and hold a high place both on account of 
their intelligence and wealth. The other Nagars are chiefly priests, 
cooks, servants, and cultivators. The Modh (4531); the Mevada 
3224; the Shrimali '(1530); the Rdyakval (1143) and the Valam 
(1129) are cultivators, priests, and beggars. A few Deccan 
Brahmans, descendants of some who during the eighteenth century 
came with the MarAthas, are permanently settled in the district 
and continue to hold respectable positions. Differing from them 
in dress, manners, customs and language, they hold aloof from 
Gujarat Brahmans and continue to keep up close social and religious 
relations with their caste fellows in tho Deccan and in Baroda. 

Under tho head of Writers came three classos, Brahma-Kshatris 
(536); Kayasths (139) and Parbhus (71) with a total strength of 
746 souls (males 410, females 336) or 0 - 09 per cent of the total 
Hindu population. As a class the Brahma-Kshatris aro rich. They 
own land and house property. Many of them in Government service 
hold offices of trust and responsibility; others aro pleaders and 
money-lenders. The numbers shown separately against Kayasths 
and Parbhus represent chiefly the Kayasth Parbhus of the Konkan 
districts who came to Gujarat after its conquest by the Marathas 
(1723-1757) and have, some of them, permanently settled in 
Ahmedabad. 

Under the head of Mercantile Trading and Shop-keeping classes, 
came 31,559 Meshri or Brahmanic Vanias belonging to twenty- 
two divisions ; 29,272 Gujarati Shravaks or Jain Vanias of five 
divisions, 6186 Marvadi Shravaks of two divisions and 4147 
Bhatias giving a total strength of 71,164 souls (males 36,632, 
females 34,532) or 9'52 per cent of tho total Hindu population. 
Unlike other parts of Gujarat the Shravak Vanias or Jain 
merchants are superior in wealth to the Meshri Vanias or Brahmanic 
traders. Thoy exercise great influence in trade matters, one of 
their number holding the high post of Nagar Seth, or head of 
the trading community. The wealthiest members of both classes 
employ their capital locally, supplying the funds by which petty 
village usurers and dealers carry on their trade. Those who do nob 
possess sufficient capital to subsist solely by money-lending, borrow 
at moderate rates of interest from men of wealth and deal in 
cloth, grain, sugar, molasses, and timber. The poorest of all either 
sell these articles in small retail shops, or move from place to place 
hawking common spices, drugs, and cloth. Besides engaging in 
trade, the Shravak and Meshri Vanias are employed as clerks, and 
in Government service, some of them especially among the Shravaks 
holding places of trust and consequence. The Marvadi Shr&vaks 
so powerful south of the Tapti hold no place of importance in 
Ahmedabad. Bh&tias, strangers from Cutch, are spreading over the 
rural parts of the district as village shop-keepers. 

Under the head of Husbandmen came six classes with a total 
strength of 393,776 souls (males 208,952, females 184,824) or 52'71 
per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 123,697 (males 
65,075, females 58,622) were Kanbis ; 49,663 (males 26,395, females 
23,268) Rajputs; 6904 (males 3462, females 3142) Sathvaras; 3242 
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(males 1668, females 1574) K6chhi&s; 2217 (males 1187, females 
1030) Malis, aud 208,053 (males 111,359, females 96,694) Kolis. 
The Kanbis who number 123,697, or 16'55 per cent of the entire 
population are an important and very valuable class. They are of 
three divisions; two large classes, Leva and Kadva, most strict in 
their tenderness for life, and the A'njnas a small body eating animal 
food and in other respects like Rajputs. Though many are skilled 
weavers and artisans and some have risen to high positions in 
Government service or acquired wealth in trade, the majority are 
engaged in agriculture and form the bulk of the peasant proprietors or 
yeomanry of the district. They are excellent cultivators and have 
many virtues. They are sober, peaceable, 1 industrious, and except 
on occasions like marriages, thrifty, good sons, husbands, and fathers. 
Gross vice is uncommon among them and crime rare. They are 
also more intelligent and better educated than the rest of the 
agricultural population. Female infanticide, owing to the ruinous 
expenses attached to marriage, having been found prevalent among 
the Kanbis, the provisions of Act VIII. of 1870 were applied to 
the Kadva and Leva Kanbis. Subsequently the Kadva Kanbis 
were declared wholly exempt from the provisions of the Act, and in 
the case of the Leva Kanbis the restrictions were reduced to a 
simple registration of births and deaths. The Rajputs, though they 
have given up their turbulont practices, still to some extent retain 
the look and bearing of soldiers. They are divided into two classes, 
tdlukdars or large proprietors, and common peasants. The former 
lead a life of idleness on the rent of their lands, and are much 
given to tlio use of opium. Nothing in the dress of a 
peasant Rajput distinguishes him from a Kanbi, though as a 
husbandman he is far below him in skill and loss careful and 
hardworking. Their women are, unlike those of the proprietor class, 
not confinod to their houses but help their husbands in the field work. 
The number of Rajputs includes 3813 Narodas who are said to be 
the descendants of the slaves of Sidh Raj's house (1094-1143). Their 
names are the same as Rajput names, and in courage, dress, and food, 
they do not differ from tiro Rajputs. They are cultivators and 
marry only among themselves. The Satlivaras and Kachhias grow 
and sell vegetables, flowers and fruits. Some of them aro also 
artisans aud weavers. 

The Kolis aro tho largest tribe or oaste in the district with a 
total strength of 208,053 or 27'85 per cent of the entire Hindu 
population. Besides three small divisions, Baria, Marvadi, andAgria, 
Ahmedabad Kolis belong to two chief classes, Talabda, or home Kolis, 
numbering 140,517 souls settled in all parts of the district, and 
Chuvdlia or men of forty-four villages, 57,750 strong, belonging to a 


1 Though so quiet as a Tide the Kanbis have in a fow cases in troubled times risen 
to positions of power. One family of Kadva Kanbis from Chdmpdner established 
themselves at Viramgdm and gained power enough to resist for several years (1732- 
1736) the Manliha attacks on their town. After their defeat by DAmAji GAikwAr, 
they still as chiefs of I’Atri kept up an armod force and acted with independence. 
Bom. Gov. Sel. X, 54. 
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tract; of country in the north-east of Viramg&m. Under the Mar&thfia, 
except in the centre of the district where they would seem to have 
been orderly cultivators, the Kolis were in a chronic state of revolt. 
Treated as outcastes and known by the reproachful name of mehvas 
* or the faithless/ they lived in separate bands or states with the 
manners and habits of a distinct people. 1 In the central parts of the 
district the home, Talabda, Kolis were in 1820 as at present quiet 
and easily managed, willing to till to the best of their knowledge and 
means.* Along the eastern frontier in disturbed times they wore 
useful as a guard against the wilder mountain Kolis and Bhils. 8 At 
presont some of them are village watchmen, trackers, and labourers, 
but most are husbandmen, well-to-do, and little inferior in skill to 
Kanbis. Under the Marathas the Chuvalia Kolis were a body of 
organized plunderers. Led by chiefs, thdltardds, partly of Rajput 
descent, they lived in villages protected by almost impassablo 
thorn hedges and levied contributions from the districts round, 
planning, if refused, regular night attacks and dividing the booty 
acoording to recognized rules. Almost entirely uncontrolled by 
the Marathas, at the beginning rtf British rule the Chuvalia Kolis 
more than once, in 1819 and 1825, rose in revolt. On their second 
rising their hedges and other forti 6 cations were removed and 
bhoir power as an organized body of plunderers was crushed. 
Among them are still men of unruly and criminal habits, but as a 
class they have for years settled as cultivators and labourers. 

Of Manufacturers there were four classes, with a strength 
of 13,792 souls (males 7282, females 6510) or 1*84 per cent of the 
total Hindu population. Of these 3797 (males 2071, femalos 1726) 
were Khatris, weavers of silk and cotton and makers of gold 
and silver thread; 3962 (males 2091, femalos 1871) Ghanchis, 
oil-pressers, vegetable sellers, weavers, and labourers; 5305 (males 
2751, femalos 2614) Bhavsars, calicoprinters; 668 (males 369, 
females 299) Chliipas, calenders, the last two somewhat depressed 
in condition owing to the competition of European goods. 

Of Artisans, whose condition is on the whole good, there were 
eight classes, with a total strength of 56,965 sonls, (males 29,818, 
females 27,147) or 7'62 per cent of tho total Hindu population. 
Of these 6715 (males 3601, femalos 3114) were Sonis, gold and 
silversmiths; 11,118 (males 5661, females 5457) Suthars, carpenters; 
1189 (males 572, females 617) Kansaras, coppersmiths; 1741 (males 
899, females 842) Kadias, bricklayors; 85 (males 36, females 49) 
Salats, masons ; 9050 (males 5049, femalos 4601) Luhars, black¬ 
smiths; 19,751 (males 10,622, females9129) Kumbhars, potters; and 
6716 (males 3378, females 3338) Darjis, tailors. 

Under the head of Bards, Songsters, and Actors came two classes 
with a strength of 5255 souls or 0'70 per cent of the total 
Hindu population. Of these 5225 (males 2809, females 2416) 
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2 Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 96. 


3 Bom. Gov. Sel X. 121. 
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were Bhats, bards, and CMrans, genealogists; and 30 (males 16, 
females 14) Ghandhraps, songsters. The BMts or B&rots, the 
Rajputs’ bards and genealogists, have lost much of the importance 
that attached to them from the sanctity of their persons. Many of 
them, whose chance of earning a livelihood as sureties or guides 
has ceased, now engage in ordinary occupations, tilling land and 
lending money. In 1827, the chief capitalists of Viramgam 
were Barots, of whom one was said to be worth £70,000 
(Rs. 7,00,000). The Barots were supposed to possess in all about 
£140,000 or fourteen Wchs of rupees; they were sureties or 
manotiddrs and invested their money in loans upon pledges as pawn 
brokers. 1 

Of Personal Servants there were three classes with a strength 
of 13,127 souls or l - 75 per cent of the total Hindu population. Of 
these 12,008 (males 6582, females 5426) were Hajams, barbers j 
1043 (males 492, females 551) Dhobhis, washermen; and 76 (males 
37, females 39) Bhistis, water-drawers. Though not so well oil as. 
artisans, personal servants are not scrimped for food or clothes. 

Under the names of Khavas, Golas or Lundas there is in largo 
Rajput households a small class of hereditary servants. These are 
all the descendants of slaves. But among them the Khavfo are held 
superior as either they or their forefathers have been treated by 
their chief with special trust. Some of the Khavas releasod by 
their masters from service have settled as cultivators. Of the rest 
the men act as body-sorvants and attendants on the chief and the 
women on the ladies of the family. Well fed and well treated they 
seldom run away. The women known as Vadhdrans or Ohhob-is 
are of easy virtue and hardly any married. On the marriage of a 
chief’s daughter a certain number of male and female servants forms 
part of the lady’s dowry. 2 

Of Herdsmen and Shepherds there were three classes with a 
strength of 28,848 souls or 3'86 per cent of the total Hindu 
population. Of these 17,386 (males 9620, females 7766) were 
Bharvads; 10,792 (males 5743, females 5049) Rabaris ; and 670 
(males 416, females 254) Akirs. The Bharvads wander from place 
to place living in tho meauest huts and with no stock more valuable 
than sheep and goats. The Rabaris live in towns and villages in 
well built houses. They own cows and buffaloes as well as sheep 
and goats; some of them are employed in the carrying trado to 
districts inaccessible to cart traffic. 3 

Of Fishers and Sailors there were two classes with a strength 
of 3786 souls or O'50 per cent of the whole Hindu population. 
Of these 3211 (males 1712, females 1499) were Bhois, who besides 
their occupation as fishers, cultivate land and act as labourers and 


1 Bom. Oov. Sel, X. 73. 3 BAs MAla, II. 235. 

3 Virarngilm was originally pooplod by a race of shepherds or Ahirs, whose sole 
work was looking after flocks and herds. They aro Baid to have built the fine and 
large ponds that arc so important a feature in the country. There wore still (1820) 
cowherds and graziers in every village. Bom. Uov. Sel. X. 71. 
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domestio servants; and 575 (males 486, females 89) Kharvas, who 
are chiefly tile turners. 1 

Of Labourers and Miscellaneous Workers there were fourteen 
classes with a strength of 32,155 souls (males 17,023, females 15,132) 
or 4'30 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 1701 
(males 876, females 825) were Golds, ricepounders ; 1092 (males 569, 
females 523) Marathas, servants and labourers ; 13,162 (males 6956, 
females 6206) Vaghris, fowlers, labourers, and beggars; 82S6 (males 
4503, females 3783) Ravalias or Ravals, carriers of grain, 
vegetable sellers and beggars ; some of them chiefly those inhabiting 
the Dholka sub-division and the villages bordering on the Nal bad 
formerly a bad name as salt smugglers and beggars ; 77 (males 88, 
females 39) Bhadbhunjas, grain parclicrs ; 198 (males 90, females 
108) K&malias, makers of blankets, hdmli; 696 (males 370, females 
826) Havehas and Poiulas, apparently of Deccan origin, labourers ; 
950 (males 536, females 414) Odias, diggers; 203 (males 117, females 
86) Purabias, messengers; 103 (males 72, females 31) Kalals, 
liquor distillers ; 49 (males 84, females 15) Vanjaras, carriers of 
goods ; 316 (males 164, females 152) Lodhas, carriers of goods ; 
8500 (males 1666, females 1834) Marvadis, immigrants from Marwar 
during famines; 1610 (males 870, females 740) Bajanias,acrobats; 
and 212 (males 162, females 50) miscellaneous. Tho Padharias of 
the villages bordering on tho Nal of whom no separate details aro 
given in the census reports are said to bo Kolis who lost caste from 
eating dead animals. They cut grass and dig np roots and like 
Vaghris catch birds and fish. They generally live on the roots of tho 

g rass, Hr, which they pound into flour. Except the Golds, Marathas, 
hddbliunjas, Purabias, Kalals, Vanjaras and Lodhas whose earnings 
suffice for their ordinary oxpensos, those classes are poor, ill clad, and 
without credit. 

Of Unsettled Classes there were 1441 souls (malos 749, females 
692) or O'19 per cent of the total Hindu population. Of these 1429 
(males 744, females 685) were Bhils, and 12 (males 5, females 7) 
Chodhras. The census seems to have brought the unsettled popu¬ 
lation of Parantij under the head Kolis. They were formerly called 
Bhils. At the time of the 1826 survey they are described as 
originally degraded Rajputs and others who were mere robbers and 
outlaws and who, growing in strength during the disturbance of the 
eighteenth century, formed themselves into a separate caste. 3 

Of Leather Workers there were two classes with a total strength 
of 17,881 souls (males 9679, females 8202), or 2 - 39 per cent of the 
total Hindu population. Of these 5486 (males 2946, females 2540) 
were Mochis, shoemakers, in good condition; and 12,395 (males 6733, 
females 5662) were Kbalpas, tanners, one of the depressed or 
unclean classes, in poor condition. 

Besides the Kbalpas there were five Depressed castes with a total 
strength of 54,427 souls (males 29,477, females 24,950) or 7'28 por 
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cent of the total Hindu population. Of these 2833 (males 1213, 
females 1120) were Garudas or Dhed priests; 89,341 (maleB 21,272, 
females 18,069) Dheds, wearers and carriers of dead animals; 12,705 
(males 6968,females 5737) Bhangias, scavengers; and 48 (males 24, 
females 24) Parvaris, apparently of Deccan origin. Some of the 
Dheds and Bhangias are said to be in miserable condition. 

Devotees and religious mendicants of various names, BrahmacMris, 
Vairagis, Gosais, Sadhus, and Jogis numbered 6611 (males 4288, 
females 2323) or 0 - 88 per cent of the entire Hindu population. In 
1825 the eastern disti’icts of Ahmedabad were infested with 
wandering Gosais in gangs of twenty or thirty. They visited every 
village and besides money, extorted food for themselves and their 
horses and dogs. 1 

Among the British districts of Gujar&t Ahmedabad has the 
largest proportion of Musalman inhabitants with 81,373 souls or 
9'80 per cent of the whole population. Of the whole number 
23,971 were, in 1872, returned as settled in the city of Ahmedabad, 
12,852 in the sub-division of Dhandhuka, 11,886 in Dholka, 10,773 
in Viramgam, 8244 in Parantij, 4947 in Daskroi, 4395 in Sanand, 
and 4305 in Gogha. Exclusive of women 27,920 and children 24,549, 
in all 52,469 or 81'52 per cont of the whole, the male adult 
Musalman population (28,904) were in 1872 employed as follows: 
in Government or other public service 1632 ; in professions 932 ; 
in personal service 1212; in agriculture 6750; in trade 1714; 
in mechanical arts and manufactures 13,662 ; and in miscellaneous 
callings 3002. In addition to the four main divisions, Syeds, 
Shaikhs, Pathans, and Moghuls, numbering altogether 25,091 souls 
or more than ono-third of tho whole, there are several classes 
almost all of them descendants of converted Hindus, cultivators, 
traders, oil-pressers, weavers, and bricklayers, who so far keep up 
old caste distinctions that they seldom marry except people of their 
own class. Of these the chief are 13,128 Bohora traders and 
cultivators; 5696 Maleks, land owners and cultivators ; 5518 Sipahis, 
village servants; 4791 Ghanchis, oil-pressers; 3381 Pinjaras, cotton- 
cleaners; 2860 Momnas, weavers and cultivators; 2261 Khojas, 
and 1875 Memaus, traders and shop-keepers. There is besides a 
considerable miscellaneous population of cultivators, calico-printers 
and dyers, barbers, butchers, and several other classes. 

The Bohoras are of two classes, Shia and Sunni. The former, 
followers of the Mulla S4heb of Surat, are the more important of the 
two. They are divided into two sects Daudi 2732, and Sulemani 
1329, As a rule they live in the city or in towns. Many of them 
are successful traders and men of capital. The Sunni Bohoras 
are husbandmen, cartmen, and carriers. They are an active and 
thrifty class. The Maleks, or lords, are the descendants of converted 
Rajputs. As a class they are tall and fair with good features. 
Their home language is Gujarati. The men dress like the K&this 
with big turbans, tight jackets, trousers, and waist cloths. The 
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women dress like Hindus, They are land owners and husbandmen. 
The women spin but do not # work in the field. Though clean, tidy, 
and honest, they are idle, thriftless and given to opium. Their 
women do not appear in public. They are poor, many of them in 
debt. The Sipahis or soldiers would seem to be a mixed class, 
partly the descendants of immigrants, partly of Rajput converts, 
as their surnames Chohan, Rathod, and Farm dr show. They speak 
Gujar&ti. Intermarrying with other Musalmans, they have no 
peculiar appearance, and vary in their fashion of wearing the hair 
and board. Except in Kathiawar where they dress like Hindus, 
both men and women wear Musalman clothes. They are cultivators, 
labourers, and in Government service as soldiers, constables, and 
messengers. The women spin, and the wives of poor cultivators 
work in the fields. The Ghanchis or oil-pressers are said to be 
the descendants of converted Hindus of the Pinjara and Ghanchi 
classes. Like the Musalman Pinjaras they call themselves Mansuris 
or followers of Mansur. 1 The men and women dress like Hindus and 
speak Gujarati. They marry only among themselves and the 
Pinjaras. Though some of them are rich, none have risen to any 
high position. Tlio Pinjaras, except in their occupation of cotton 
cleaning, differ very little from the Ghanchis. The Momnas, properly 
Momina or believers, are Shias in religion. Converted by the 
Bokhari Syods at various times, this sect is generally known as 
Imam Shdhis or followers of Imam Shah of Pirana (1449). They 
observe circumcision, bury the dead, and perform marriage both 
according to Musalman and Hindu rites. They are chiefly weavers 
of silk and cotton cloth. The Kasbatis, or owners of Icasbds or 
towns, are some of thorn descended from Baluch or Pathan 
mercenaries, but most are of Rajput origin. Besidos Kasbatis they 
call themselves Maloks, and may be considered to form part of 
that class. They are holders of grants of land. Occasionally they 
marry Hindu wives, Kolis and sometimes Rajputs by caste. At such 
marriages the bride's friends call in a Brahman, but in other cases 
the ceremony is Musalman. Most aro sunk in debt and weakened in 
body by the constant use of opium. The Khojas, or honourable 
converts, followers of H. H. Aga Khan and almost all of them of 
Hindu descent, are wholesale and retail traders, shrewd, hard¬ 
working, and thrifty. As a class they are well-to-do. The Memans 
are of two divisions, Cutchi and Halai. The Cutchi Memans wero 
LoMnds and the Halai, from Halar in Kathiawar, wero partly Lohanas 
and partly Kachhias. These men dealers in groceries, cloth, 
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1 This Mansur flourished near the close of the fourteenth century. The Futuhat-i- 
Firoz Shihi (Elliot, IV. 379) has the following reference to him, ‘ Aperson who was 
one of the pupils of Aiu Mahrn, had set himself up as a shaikh m Gujardt, and 
having got together a body of disciples used to say ‘ Ana-l-Bahlc,' I am God. 
He commanded hiB disciples that when ho used these words they were to say ; ‘ Thou 
art,’ thou art.’ He further said; ‘I am the king who dies not,’and ho wrote 
a book in which he inserted the words of his profession. He was put in chains 
and brought before me (Firoz Shdh, 1351-1388). The charge being proved I 
condemned him to punishment and his book I ordered to be burnt,’ According 
to the Gujar&t story the saint's head after it was cut off kept on saying ‘Ana-l- 
llakk.' 
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and miscellaneous articles, are Sunnis of the Hanafi school. They 
live in towns and are generally well-to-do. The Halai Montana, 
cultivators in the west of Ahmedabad, dress like Rajputs with 
a large loose turban, a sleeved-waistcoat, bandi, and waist cloth, 
dhoti ; while the Cutchi Memans dress in Mnsalm&n fashion, with a 
coat and trousers and a head dross in shape like the Moghal turban. 
The Halai Memans have an hereditary head, mulclii, who lives at 
Dhoraji in Kathiawar. Considering themselves a higher class the 
Cutchis refuse to marry with the Hal&is. Of the special class of 
Musalman sailors known as Gogha Lascars some details are given 
in the account of that town. 

Of the total Parsi population of 482 souls, 448 were in 1872 
returned as settled in the city of Ahmedabad, 13 in Viramgam, 
11 in Dhandhuka, 8 in Gogha, and 2 in Dholka. Exclusive of ICO 
women and 107 children, the adult male population (215) were 
employed as follows : in Government or other public service 49; 
in professions 2; in personal service 33 ; in trade 88; in mechanical 
arts and manufactures 25; and in miscellaneous callings 18. 

The total of (350 Christians is exclusive of the troops in the 
Ahmedabad cantonment. The native Christians are almost all local 
converts made by missionaries of the Irish Presbyterian Church who 
have two settlements, one at Shakavadi near Ahmedabad, the other 
at Wallacepur near Gogha. The Irish Presbyterian church began 
mission operations in the city and neighbourhood of Ahmedabad in 
1861. The immediate cause was the growth of the Christian popula¬ 
tion and the scarcity of land in Borsad. A suitable waste tract in the 
village lands of Shakavadi on the Dholka road, about five miles south - 
west of Ahmedabad, was secured, and nine families numbering in all 
forty souls settled there. In consequence of this arrangement a 
missionary was stationed in Ahmedabad, and in the course of a few 
years, owing chiefly to the success of the educational department of 
the work, the services of a second were needed and secured. In the 
city of Ahmedabad are (1878) five schools under the care of resident 
missionaries and supported by mission funds. Of these schools, four, 
two for boys and two for girls, are vernacular; the fifth, an English 
school, has for tho last ten years ranked as a high school teaching 
up to the Bombay University entrance standard. The schools are 
inspected by Government educational officers, and according to 
examination results receive grants-in-aid : these in 1878 amounted 
to the sum of £224 (Rs. 2240), On the roll of the vernacular schools 
there were, according to the last published report (1877), 356 pupils j 
and on the roll of the English school 261. Of the pupils not more 
than a dozen are Christians. Except a few Parsis and still fewer 
Musalmans, they are all Hindus. In 1877 the native Christian 
community in and round Ahmedabad numbered 316 souls. Of these 
258 have been baptised, and fifty-eight, though like the others they 
keep Sunday and attend the church services, have not yet been 
formally received as members of the church. Except a few boys who 
attend the city schools and the evangelists in mission service, all the 
Christians live in ShaMv6di, In the village a Government day- 
school is attended by nearly all the children, and with the help of 
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several of the people the missionary pastor also conducts a Sunday 
school. The church services are well attended, and the conduct of 
the people is on the whole satisfactory. Since 1861 the number of 
families has grown from nine to sixty-four. By birth all are Hindus, 
including persons belonging to the Vania, Rajput, Kanbi, Koli, 
Loh&na, Bhil, and TaMvia castes. Most of them live by farming, 
and as cultivators are fairly successful. Advantage was taken of 
the light soil of the village to induce the people to use an English 
plough. So well have the English ploughs worked that during the 
last two or three years Mr. Gillespie, the resident missionary, has 
been asked for and has supplied ploughs to people of the neighbour¬ 
ing villages. Among the converts the feeling of caste is as far as 
possible repressed. People originally of different castes freely 
intermarry, hardly any regard being shown to their former social 
status. Marriago with the heathen is forbidden, and offences against 
Christian law and order are punished ns laid down in the Irish 
Presbyterian church book of discipline. Except tlioso savouring of 
caste, their social customs have undergone scarcely any change. 
They dress in the same fashion, eat the same food, and in most cases 
are called by the samo names. Nearly all can read, write, and 
cipher, and the women and girls are very expert in plain and fancy 
needle work. 1 

The Gogha Christian mission, begun by the Rev. James McKee 
in 1844, is part of the Kathiawar and Gujarat mission establishment, 
started and supported by the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 
Including three mission agonts the Gogha Christian community at 
present (1878) numbers eighty-nine souls 2 of whom twenty-three are 
communicants. Besides these there are several persons without 
families. The missionary lives at Gogha. The Gogha district has 
not been fruitful of converts. But in 1871 a number of Christian 
colonists came from Gujarat, and settled on a tract of land near the 
village of Kureda, about eleven miles south-west of Gogha. This 
settlement is the hamlet of Wallacepur, so called in memory of the 
Rev. James Wallace, long a missionary at Gogha. The hamlet of eight 
dwellings has a neat church with a good bell, a missionaries-bouse, 
a rest-house, a public well, and a cattle pond. The houses, most of 
them whitewashed within and without, have each two rooms and a 
walled-in yard with out-houses for fodder and cattle. Caro is taken 
to keep the village clean, and the villagers are fined if they tie cattle 
in the street or in their verandahs, if they let dirt gather near the 
houses, or wash clothes at the village well. A row of trees runs along 
the centre of the present street, and other rows mark futuro street¬ 
lines. The village was laid out and most of the houses were built 
by the Rev. William Beatty, for ten years (1867-1877) missionary 
at Gogha. Additions have been made by the Rev. G. T. Rea, who 
since 1877 has been in charge of the mission. Some of the people 
of Wallacepur used to be weavers ; now all are farmers. A son of 
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1 Contributed by the Rev. R. Gillespie, Ahmedabad. 

* Of these, six families live in the town of Gocha, nine families at a settlement 
tailed Wallacepur, two families in BMvnagar, ana one in the village of Unehadi. 
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one of them is in the service of the Bhavnagar state as faujdar or 
chief constable. Another man, formerly a teacher, is in the same 
service as a road-overseer, while a third Christian acts as house 
steward to His Highness tho Bhavnagar Chief. Each family in 
Wallacepur holds about thirty acres of land, part of it tilled and 
part under grass. The land and houses are rented from the mission, 
the mission being the Government tenant. Each family has a well. 
A light English iron plough and an English harrow have been 
introduced with good effect. Though in breaking up fresh soil four 
aro noeded, in ordinary tilled laud the plough can be drawn by two 
bullocks. Each family owns one and some own two pairs of working 
bullocks, and several buffaloes and cows. The farm tools are also 
their own. They raise a good stock of poultry, which, with the 
eggs, they sell and use. Their food is the ordinary local grains and 
vegetables, and occasionally potatoes, tea, coffee, mutton and venison. 
Both men and women, some of whom were orphan girls brought up 
in the Surat Mission Orphanage, can nearly all read and write, and 
are daily instructed by the daughter of one of the settlers, who was 
educated in Ireland. They are also familiar with the Bible and 
Christian hymns. The people are from various castes, from the 
Brahman to tho Dhed. They koep Sunday as a day of rest, most of 
them going twice to church services led by a native evangelist. They 
havo also a social house-to-house religious meeting every evening. 
Caste feasts, customs, aud distinctions, as well as excessive expen¬ 
diture on festive occasions are strictly prohibited, as is the use of 
liquor, opium, and all other intoxicating or enervating preparations. 
Church censure or excommunication is the penalty for the breach 
of this rule. Tobacco smoking is allowed but discouraged. 
Though not blameless, the conduct of the community is better 
than that of ordinary natives of similar rank. No breach of the 
Penal Codo has ever occurred in the village, though provocation 
from non-Christian neighbours has often been given. In several 
cases, people of different castes have intermarried, Brahmans with 
Kolis, Brahmans with Vanias, and IColis with Dheds. Widow 
marriage is encouraged aud has frequently taken place. Child 
marriage is unknown. Both bride and bridegroom must be old 
enough to choose for themselves and to understand the duties 
of husband and wife. Of Native Christian workers, three are 
evangelists and five school-teachers. The rest of the school-teachers 
are Hindus, Brahmans by caste. Seven schools, five for boys and 
two for girls, are at present at work, with an aggregate roll of 241, 
192 of them boys and 49 girls. Three of the boys’ schools are 
attended by good caste Hindus and Musalmans, and the remaining 
two by Dhed boys. One of the girls’ schools is attended by upper 
class Hindus and the other by lower. A few girls also attend one of 
the Dhed schools. In two of the best schools Christian boys of Dhed 
parentage are pupils without objection from teachers or scholars. 
These upper schools, both for boys and girls, teach according 
to the Government standards, and receive yearly grants-in-aid. 
There is no other girls’ school in Gogha, Christian books are 
taught in all the mission schools and Christian hymns are learned by 
heart. Until last year, when from the hard times attendance fell off. 
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there were schools for Bhangifis or sweepers, and many of this class 
have learned to read and write. Bhangia boys are as a rule stupid. 
But Dhed boys, once in the way of learning are little, if at all, less 
gifted than higher class boys. Foot races and other games are 
sometimes got up for the school boys and are much enjoyed. 1 * 

In this district there is one village or town to about every four 
square miles of land, each village containing an average of 964 
inhabitants, and about 303 houses. With the exception of the 
people of thirteen towns, numbering 236,918 souls or 28'55per cent 
of the entire inhabitants, the population of the Ahmedabad district, 
according to the 1872 census retnrns, lived in 847 villages, with an 
average of 689 souls per village. Of the whole number of towns 
and villages, 165 bad less than 200 inhabitants ; 293 from 200 to 
500; 228 from 500 to 1000; 125 from 1000 to 2000; 27 from 
2000 to 3000; 9 from 3000 to 5000; 9 from 5000 to 10,000; and 
4 more than 10,000. 

The villages, particularly those in which the bulk of the residents 
are Kaubis, contain many substantial tiled houses two ston'es high; 
and these people appear to possess considerable property in house¬ 
hold utensils and ornaments. The same may be said, in a some¬ 
what less degree, of the villages inhabited by a mixed population 
of Rajputs and Kanbis. The Koli villages are however poor, their 
houses mean and uncomfortable. 

The following description of a Gujarat village is taken from an 
account 3 by Mr. W. G. Redder, of the Bombay Civil Service : ' All 
lands whatever in Gujarat, as throughout the inhabited parts of 
India, aro divided into portions varying in area from two hundred 
or three hundred to several thousand acres, each of which is appro¬ 
priated to a single village or town. ‘ Parish/ in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, denotes accurately enough one of these 
territorial divisions. The whole population of the parish, a practice 
which doubtless dates from old times of insecurity, live together in 
the village itself, which is generally situated near the centre of the 
area. There are sometimes hamlets, subsidiary to large villages, 
but isolated dwellings are never met with, except in one or two 
of the southern districts of Gujarat, where the farm servants 
occasionally live in huts upon the farm itself. The village, containing 
from 100 or less to 2000 or 3000 inhabitants, is always built beside 
a tank or large embanked pond, shaded by noble troos among which 
is the temple of the local god. On one side of the tank and in front 
of the village is an open space where the cattle assemble to be 
watered in the morning and evening, and here is usually a deep 
chambered well, with a long flight of stone steps loading to the 
water. Some such wells, built by the charity of rich Hindus, are 
beautifully ornamented with sculpture, and have cost as much as 
£10,000. Here also at nightfall, on earthen seats round the stem 
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1 The account Df the Gogha Christian settlement has been compiled from 

materials supplied by the Rev. Geo. T. Rea, Gogha. 

3 Indian .Economist, August 1869, p. 10. 
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of an aged tree, the village elders assemble to smoke the huka and talk 
over their simple topics. The village itself is occasionally surrounded 
by an earthen wall, but more commonly by a thick cactus hedge, and 
even this defence is now often wanting. At the entrance are the 
huts of the sweepers, one of whoso duties it is to guide travellers; 
and on the outskirts of tho village live, each in their separate 
quarters, the different classes of low-caste labourers. Their huts 
are sometimes wretched enough, yet often, and increasingly so of 
late years, they inhabit decent cottages of one story, built of unbaked 
brick and tile/ 

‘ In the middle of the village live the yeomen, the owners and 
cultivators of the lands. Their houses with walls of brick and tiled 
roofs are usually built two or even three stories high, round court¬ 
yards opening with a gate to the street, in which the cattle are shut 
up for the night. Sometimes one house with its offices is large 
enough to form such a court-yard, but more often three or more 
houses have one yard in common. They front upon the court, and 
the doors, windows, and balconies are generally ornamented with 
the delicate wood carving for which Gujarat is famous. The sides 
or ends towards the street present a blank wall, often covered with 
stucco, and adorned with frescoes, barbarous indeed in design, but 
brilliantly coloured, and not wanting in spirit. A bouse of this 
sort, well supplied with tho simple furniture and utensils of Hindu 
housekeeping, is of a class above tho hovel of au Irish cottier, or 
even the cottage of an English agricultural labourer.' 

As regards the number of houses, there waB in 1872 a total of 
260,970 or on an average 67’71 houses to the square mile, showing, 
compared with 212,464 in 1846, an increase of 22'83 per cent. Of 
the total number 71,517 houses lodging 239,527 persons or 28’ 87 
per cent of the entire population, at tho rate of 3’35 souls to each 
house, were buildings with walls of fire-baked bricks and roofs of 
tile. The remaining 189,453 houses accommodating 590,110 
persons or 71*13 per cent with a population per house of 3’11 souls, 
included all buildings covered with tbatcb or leaves, or whose outer 
walls were of mud or sun-dried brick. 

In the Land Administration chapter some account is given of the 
constitution of Government and proprietary, tdluhddri, villages. Of 
the village staff those specially considered to be Government servants 
are tho headman, pat el or mnlchi ; the village accountant, talati • the 
messenger, havdlddr ; the watchman, cholcivdla; the tracker, pagi ; 
and the sweepers and police of the Dhed, Bhangia, and Shenvo 
castes. Except the village accountant, talati, and the messenger, 
havdlddr, who receive only money, village servants are paid either 
in cash or in land or in both. The watchmen and trackers, who are 
generally armed with swords, receive from some of the villagers doles 
of grain or money, and in return hold themselves responsible for 
property stolen from their houses. They get forty pounds (one 
man) a house from the cultivators ; 2,?. (Re, 1) in cash from Vanias, 
and a smaller sum from the poorer non-agrieultural classes. If 
stolen property is not recovered, the village council assesses the 
compensation to be paid, keeping in view the probable amount of 
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loss and the watchman’s means. The sum awarded is, if necessary, 
recovered when the watchman receives his yearly dues. But most 
watchmen are men of substance, tilling land on their own account, 
and able to satisfy the demand out of their own pockets, or by 
borrowing. The servants useful to the village community and 
falling under the name vasvayds , or classes originally invited by the 
community to minister to their wants, are the carpenter, suthdr; 
the blacksmith, luhdr ; the potter, kumbhdr ; the barber, ha jam ; 
the tailor, darj i ; the shoemaker, and tanner, mochi and chdmadia , 
These men are paid by the villagers in grain and cash. The carpenter, 
the blacksmith, the potter, the barber, and in some villages the 
tanner also enjoy Government land on payment of one-quarter to 
one-half of the full rent. Each landholder employs only one tanner 
who supplies him with leather and to whom he, in return, gives 
one-half the skins of his dead sheep and bullocks, and as they are 
too hard to make anything but ropes, the whole of his buffaloes’ 
skins. Another right enjoyed and insisted on by the tanner is that 
of, daring sowing time, every day taking to tho field and bringing 
home the seed drill; and for this, at harvest according to tho 
cultivator’s means and position, he is given from 40 to 200 pounds 
(1-6 mans) of grain. 

The Br&hman village priest, gor, also sometimes the village 
schoolmaster, enjoys land rentfree or at a quitrent and receives 
money and grain presents from the villagers. Formerly the 
preliminaries of all marriages wore left in his hands. The village 
shopkeeper, generally a Vania, though not one of the community, is 
thought a necessary person in most villages. Bhavdyas, or strolling 
players, are attached to most villages and in some cases hold land 
though they seldom live in one place. The Jogi or Rdval gets no 
fixed allowance either from the State or from the village, but is 
considered necessary to a complete community, and if not resident, 
is summoned from elsewhere when occasion calls. He lives by 
begging and sometimes by selling vegetables. His special duty is 
to sound the gong to call the people together, though proclamation 
is generally made by the Bhangia by word of mouth. He is also in 
some villages supposed to forward public papers, a duty commonly 
entrusted to the messenger or watchman. 1 

Many Ahmedabad merchants and traders live in Bombay, but 
unlike some of the Surat traders they do not settle there returning 
to Ahmedabad when any family ceremony has to be performed. Of 
the Brahmans, some are employed as cooks in Bombay, and many 
during the fair season visit Surat and Bombay, returning with their 
earnings. Neither cooks nor beggars take their families with them. 
Artisans seldom leave the district, but of personal servants, a large 
number of barbers, leaving their families behind them, are found in 
Bombay and Surat, where they remain for more than a year at a 
time. Whole families of Vaghris and RAvalias go as far as Bombay 
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J Most of the other details of the different classes of village servants given in the 
Broach Statistical Account, Bombay Gazetteer, II, 381-386, apply to Ahmedabad. 
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and maintain themselves there by begging. In the busy season 
(October-May) Bombay and Kathiawar traders and merchants are 
found at Dholera. Some account of the movements of the labouring 
classes is given-under the head Wages (page 80). Besides what is 
there stated, the chief movement, one that dates from the 1869 
famine, is the influx of labourers from Marwar, Bringing their 
families with them they are employed on railway works, road¬ 
making, and pond-digging, and still more as reapers in the great 
western wheat lands, and as unskilled workers during the cotton 
season in Ahmedabad, Viramgam, Dholera, and other centres of 
trade. About one-half return before the rains to till their 
fields. The rest have settled at Ahmedabad, Viramgam, Mindal 
and elsewhere, some of them working as carpenters, smiths, wood- 
splitters, and at other crafts. As their caste is hard to tell, both 
employers of labour and other workmen look on those Marv&dis 
with suspicion. A short time ago all the hands in one of the 
Ahmedabad spinning mills struck work on finding out that one of 
the Marvadi workmen was a Dhed who had passed himself off as of 
higher casto. 
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Ageicultuke supports 371,417 persons or 44 - 76 per cent of the 
entire population. 1 2 

The two chief kinds of soil are the black, kali, and the light, 
gorat. In many parts of the district both kinds occur within the 
limits of the same village. But on the whole, the black soil is found 
chiefly towards the west, and tho light soil in the east. The black 
soil belongs to the kholchar variety with a subsoil of nodular limestone, 
kunkar, and gravel. It is shallow and much impregnated with alkali, 
khar ,* The light soils are well supplied with springs, which, after 
the early harvest has been reaped, enable the cultivators at vory 
little cost to have cold weather, rabi, and even hot weather, hart, 
crops. With the help of water and manure, the light soil is very 
fertile. Though during the dry weather, especially whore subject 
to traffic, it wears into a loose line sand, after rain bas fallen it again 
becomes tolerably compact and hard. The low, ham, lands of 
Dhandhuka and Dholka are, even when the soil is deep, too moist 
for cotton. But when the rain waters subside, wheat of a vory 
good quality is widely raised year after year. The Sanand and 
Dholka rico beds are, owing to bad water-storage, inferior to 
those of Daskroi. Two other varieties of soil though less generally 
distributed require notice; an alluvial deposit of the Sabarmati 
river, the most fertile soil in the district, easily irrigated, holding 
water at the depth of a few feob below the surface, and a red 
stony soil, like that of the Deccan, favourable for Indian corn, in 
tho north-east sub-diviaion of PurAntij. This red stony soil also 
occurs in the hilly parts of Ranpur and Gogha and accumulates in 
the valleys in a rich loam that yields good crops of sugarcane. 


1 This total (371,417) Is made up of the following items : (1) Adult males engaged 
in agriculture as per census of 1872, 131,627 ; (2) wives of ditto, calculated on the 
basis of the proportion the total adult female population of tlio district bears to the 
total male population, 119,219; (3) children of 1 and 2 calculated on a similar basis, 
120,371; total, 371,417. This calculation is necessary because the census returns 
including many of the women under the head miscellaneous show a total of only 8613 
under the special head adult agricultural females. 

2 The early district officers complained much of the large aroa of salt, khar, land 
that yielded nothing but weeds and grass. Good lands, they said, sometimes suddenly 
turned salt and after remaining useless for one or two years again became sweet. 
Land was believed to become salt from too much rain. In low-lying places the 
Biirface water lodged and in other parts after a very heavy rainfall the water from 
the deop saltbeariug strata soaked up to the surface. Bom. Gov. Litho, Papers, 149, 2, 
and Born, Gov, Sel. XI. 7- 
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Exclusive of lands belonging to other territory situated within its 
limits, the district contains, according to the return furnished by the 
survey superintendent, 2,434,762 acres. Of these, 248,635 acres or 
10‘21 percent are alienated, paying only aquitrent to Government; 
1,400,416 acres or 57'51 per cent are held by large land-owners, 
taluJcddrs and mehvdsi chiefs; and 177,856 acres or 7'30 percent 
are unarable waste. Of 607,855 acres, the total Government arable 
area, 509,623 acres or 83*84 per cent were in 1877-78 held for 
cultivation. Of this, 9168 or 1*79 percent were garden land; 
33,326 or 6 - 53 per cent, rice land; and 467,129 or 9166 per cent, 
dry-crop land. Of the rice land, 19,927 acres are' irrigated, and 
13,399 acres unirrigated. 

As most of its rivers flow along deep narrow channels, the district 
is not suited for direct river irrigation. At the same time there are 
many spots along the course of the Sabarmati, Khari, Bhadhar, and 
Utavli, where by means of a frame on the river banks water is raised 
in bags. Well water is also used to a considerable extent. But the 
irrigation from ponds and reservoirs is almost confined to the early 
part of the cold season, November and December, to bring the rice 
crops to maturity. Well water is generally found at a depth of 
from thirty to sixty feet. But to raise it is costly, and there is 
considerable risk amounting in places almost to a certainty that 
the water will in time become salt. The chief watered crops are 
rice, wheat, sugarcane, and garden produce. In 1877-78 of the total 
cultivated area, 39,000 acres or 4*46 per cent were watered, and of 
the watered land 29,457 acres were under rice. 

The irrigation branch of the Public Works Department, 1 since it 
began in northern Gujarat in 1867-68, has carried out some not 
unimportant works and has also by gauging the flow of the various 
larger streams, and by surveys and levels in Dholka, Sanand, 
Daskroi, and Parantij, collected a valuable mass of data for future 
guidance. The only work of any size is the Chandola lake. This as 
well as the Kankariya lake near Ahmedabad is fed from a stream that 
rises on the west of the Bokh. It seems originally to have fallen into 
the Khari near the village of Gamri and to have been turned towards 
these two reservoirs by a dam near Kamod. To supplement this 
feeder, a cut from the river Khari at Raipur was in 1868-69 begun as 
a famine relief work for Marvadi immigrants. As soon as the famine 
pressure passed off the work was stopped, and as the volume of 
water in the Khari is at present barely sufficient to supply the 
demand on its own banks it will probably remain in abeyance. To 
increase the flow of water in the Khari as well as for direct irrigation, 
the Hathmati canal was designed. It was opened in June 1873. 
Its supply is drawn from the river Hathmati near the ruined 
fort of Ahmednagar in the Idar state, about forty miles east of 
Ahmedabad. At this point the water is raised by a rubble 
masonry weir 22 feet high and 1000 feet long, founded partly 
on sandstone and partly on inferior limestone. At the site of the 


1 The irrigation details are supplied by J. D. Ferguson, C.E, and Mr. Lely, C.8. 
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canal’s head-works, the river has a drainage area of 524 square miles. Chapter IV. 
The canal, completely bridged and regulated, is twenty miles long j vricultare. 
and commands an area of 34,068 acres on the left bank of the river. 

Its first three miles are in Idar and then to its tail where it joins the Irrigation. 

Khari river it crosses Parantij. When fully supplied this canal will 

carry 190 cubic feet per second, for the first ten miles, diminishing 

gradually to 60 cubic feet per second at the tail, the mean width 

being 18 and 181 feet and the mean depth 5 and 3 feet 

respectively. Its actual cost, inclusive of establishment charges, 

was at the end of 1876-77, £45,629 (Rs. 4,56,290) ; the area it is 

designed eventually to irrigate once in a three years’ rotation 

is upwards of 34,000 acres. Much inquiry and consideration 

have been given to the secondary object in view of which the 

Hathmati canal was undertaken, that is, to the enlargement of 

the Khari stream. The masonry works on the upper part of the 

canal have been made of extra width to admit water intended 

for that river, and it has been suggested that this extra flow might 

be led off through the Bhogava which passes close to the fifth mile, 

thus freeing the remaining part of tho canal for its primary purpose. 

Sites for storage works have also been proposed on the Hathmati 
and on tho Khari itself. The project most in favour at present is 
the construction of a dam with sluice gates at tho south end of the 
Bokh and the conversion thereby of that large natural depression 
into a storage reservoir. In other parts of the district professional 
attention has chiefly been directed to the Sabarmati of wliicb careful 
surveys have been mado, and the result has shaped itself into a 
scheme for constructing a weir near Ahmedabad with the double 
purpose of watering a large stretch of country and bringing to the 
city a supply of much needed water. The cost of this work including 
a canal through tho Daskroi and Dliolka sub-divisions is estimated 
at £171,288 (Rs. 17,12,880) and tho area to be irrigated by a triennial 
rotation, at 79,500 acres. Many difficulties beset the undertaking, 
chief of which is the absence in the bed of the river of any solid 
foundation for tho weir. Speaking generally, this district is not 
favourable for large irrigation works. Except in the lauds of native 
chiefs to the north and east, there are no sites suited for storage 
reservoirs. Owing to the looseness of the soil the loss by soakage 
is so great that even within a limited area water will only go about 
half as far as in heavy land. Finally the rivers flow, as a rule, in 
deop narrow channels with sandy beds, and to bring water several 
miles from them to command lower land involves serious loss before 
an acre is watered. To secure his rice-crop it is not unusual for a 
cultivator who has no well, to hollow near the field a small pond in 
which a supply of rain water gathers and, if the later rains fail, is 
carried into the rice-beds by a channel or more ofteii by a water- 
lift, jhilu. 

As in other parts of Gujarat there are in Ahmedabad two Tillage, 
field seasons, the early, kliarif, lasting from July to November and 
the late, rabi, from November to March. There is also in watered 
lands a hot weather, hari , crop sown in March and April and reaped 
in May and June. 
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Fourteen English ploughs have been distributed in the district. 
In the light soils they have been found to answer well, going 
deeper than the native plough and moro thoroughly covering 
manure and weeds. A light grubber for rooting out graBS and 
a broad sowing machine are tools said to be much wanted. The 
use of manure especially in light soils is admitted, and so great is 
the demand, that within the last twenty years the price of farm¬ 
yard refuse has doubled and in some places risen even fourfold. In 
the east of the district, where the soil is deep and improvable rather 
than naturally rich, the supply of manure is sadly below the demand, 
and its use is almost entirely confined to fields close round the villages. 
Two causes, the want of any fuel except dried cowdung cakes, and, by 
the reduction of the pasture area, the great spread of tillage combine 
to limit the supply of manuro. In a few backward Koli parts,farm-yard 
refuse still sells for not more than 3d. to 4J<L (2-3 annas) the cart 
load, but the average prico is 2s. (Re. 1) and where there is much 
land under tobacco or other exhausting crops it rises as high as 3s, 
(Rs. 14). The refuse of castor oil seeds is bought from the presser 
at the rate of 120 to 100 pounds for 2s. (Re. 1) and used for rice and 
sugarcane. Pond mud believed to keep off white ants is used for 
setting sugarcane cuttings. In the rich blacksoil of the WBst, 
farm-yard refuse is said to ‘ burn ’ the crops, but pond mud is 
occasionally used. 

The area an average pair of bullocks can plough is in rice, hjdrdti, 
land about four acres; in light, gordi, land about nine acres; and in 
black, kali, cotton or wheat soil abont twenty acres. Rice land 
wants the most working, for the soil is not only heavy to plough but 
has to ho often ploughed; the light soil though easily worked wants 
several ploughings and being apt to grow weeds has to be often 
grubbed and loosened ; the black soil though heavy wants little 
tillage and is free from weeds. The following statement prepared 
by the Survey Superintendent shows that the average size of a 
plough of land varies from 7^ lT acres in Parantij to 24 T *jj in Gogha, 
and that the average sizo of a farm varies from 7-f-t in Daskroi to 80 
in Dhandhuka, 


A hmedabad Hohiings and Size of a ‘ Plough ’ of Land, 1878, 


Su*. 

i 

PiirdntiJ. 

Vi ram- 
g(un. 

Daekroi. 

S&uand. 

Dholka. 

Dhan- 

dhukft- 

Gogha. 

Average acreage of 
farms . 

Oil 

23* 

714 

1215 

12* 

30 

24* 

Average acreage to 
a plough. 

7* 

m 

12f4 


10*4 

17* ! 

24* 


In 1876-77 the total number of holdings in Government villages 
including alienated lands, was 59,685 with an average area of 14J 
acres. Of the whole number 22,511 were holdings of not more than 
five acres; 14,997, of not more than ten acres; 12,427, of not more 
than twenty acres; 7690, of not more than fifty acres; 1649, of not 
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more than 100 acres; 250, of not more than 200 acres; 50, of not more 
than 300 acres; 13, of not more than 400 acres; 12, of not more 
than 500 acres; 21, of not more than 750 acres; 11, of not more than 
1000 acres; 23, of not more than 1500 acres; 12, of not more than 
2000 acres; and 19, above 2000 acres. 

During the thirty years ending 1877, the number of ploughs haB 
risen from 59,030 to 03,707 or 0 - 83 per cent, and of carts from 
18,401 to 22,012 or 19‘02 per cent. Live stock, on the other hand, 
has, from the spread of tillage and the narrowing of the pasture 
area, fallen from 505,285 to 460,229 or 7’72 per cent. 


Ahmedabad Stuck, 181,6 and 1877. 
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Cultivation details are, out of the whole number of 830 villages, 
available for 452 Government and 291 proprietary villages. In them, 
of 1,218,024 acres of occupied land, 344,720 acres or 28‘3 per cent 
were in 1877-78 fallow or under grass. Of the 873,304 1 acres under 
tillage, grain crops occupied 057,440 or 75'2 per cent, of which 
230,307 were under wheat, glum, Triticum sestivurn ; 215,438 under 
j'uvdr, Sorghum vulgaro; 158,183 under bdjri, Penicillaria spicata; 
16,198 under rice, dang or, Oryza saliva; 13,537 under barley, jav, 
Hordeum hexastichon; 9823 under kodra, Paspalum scrobiculatum; 
8053 under bdvto, Panicum fruinentaceum; 2048 under vari, Panicum 
miliacoum; and 3850 under miscellaneous cereals comprising maize, 
makai, Zeamays; rdgi , Eleusine corocana; and chenna, another kind 
of Panicum miliaceum. Pulses occupied 48,722 acres or 5'5 per cent, 
of which 21,720 acres were under math, Phaseolus aconitifolius; 12,064 
under gram, chana, Cicer arietinum; 9114 under mag, Phaseolus 
radiatus; 2165 under guv dr, Cyamopsis psoralioides; 1676 under 
adad, Phaseolus mungo ; 1613 under Iculthi, Dolichos uniflorus; and 
370 under miscellaneous pulses comprising timer, Cajanus indicus; and 
val, Dolichos lablab. Oilseeds occupied 18,214 acres or 2'08 per cent, 
of which 10,734 were under gingelly oilseed, tal, Sesamum indicum; 
539 under rapeseed, sarsav, Brassica napus; 363 under linseed, 

aUhi, Linum'usitatissimum; 7 under mustard, rdi, Sinapis racemosa; 
and 6571 under other oilseeds, of which the details are not available. 
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i Of 873,301 acres 14,047 acres were twice oropped. 
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Fibres occupied 142,252 acres or 16'2 per cent, of which 142,151 
acres were under cotton, kapas, Grossypium herbaceum; and 101 
under san, Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 6676 
acres or 0 - 7 per cent, of which 2498 acres were under sugarcane, serdi, 
Saccharum offirinarum; 702 under safflower, kusumbo, Carthamus 
tinctorius; 329 under tobacco, tambdku, Nicotiana tabacum •, 209 
under indigo, gali, Indigofera tinctoria; and 5438 under miscellaneous 
vegetables and fruits. 

Among crops Wheat, chiefly from Dholka, Dhandhnka,andViramgam, 
holds the first place with, in 1877-78, 230,307 acres or 26‘37 per cent 
of the whole tillage area. There are two chief varieties, chdsia grown 
in Dholka, Dhaudhuka, Viramgam, Sanand, and Gogha, and vddina 
or vdjia grown in Daskroi and Parantij. Chdsia is of two kinds, 
hatha red, and ddudkhani white. Of these only the red is sown in 
Dhandhuka as the salt subsoil is believed to be unfavourable to 
the white. Chdsia is grown in light black soil without watering. 
Eighty-four pounds of seed are used to the acre. Except when it 
takes the place of a failed cotton crop, the same field in one year 
yields nothing but wheat. Land intended for wheat is left fallow 
and ploughed four times before the seed is sown. The first ploughing 
is in May or June before the rains set in. The crop is sown at the 
end of October or the beginning of November and reaped in April. 
The average acre yield of chdsia is estimated at 258 pounds. Vddina 
or vajia is sown in watered light sandy soil at the rate of 160 
pounds of seed to the acre. It sometimes follows rice or millet, but 
in such cases the outturn is small. Except that throe ploughings 
are enough, it is grown in the same way as chdsia. It is sown in 
December and reaped in April. The average acre yield is estimated 
at 600 pounds. Chdsia suffers from frost, grasshoppers, kapdi, 
and other enemies. Vddina or vdjia is liable to mildew, known as 
geru, gervar, or jern. This disease attacks watered wheat only. It 
gives the young plants a reddish tiuge, the colour growing more and 
more marked as the disease spreads. There is no known remedy for 
it. White or ddudkhani wheat commands so high a price for home 
consumption that it does not pay shippers to export it. The Dholka, 
vdjia , wheat is said to be suited to the export market and to be 
similar to the lower class red, pissi , of the Central Provinces. 

Indian millet, juvdr, Sorghum vulgare, of which there are no 
fewer than ten varieties, holds the second place, with 215,438 acres 
or 24 - 66 per cent of the whole tillage area. It is the staple grain 
of the district and the people's chief article of food. It is sown in the 
beginning of July and reaped early in October. With it are grown 
pulses which taking louger to ripen remain in the field a month 
after the millet crop has been reaped. Millet straw is highly valued 
as fodder. To meet the daily consumption of the cultivator’s cattle, 
much of it is cat green, and goes far to make up for the want of 
grass at all times scanty in light soils. 

Millet, bajri, Penicillaria spicata, of two kinds, a smaller and finer 
and a larger and coarser, holds the third place, with 158,183 acres or 
18T1 per cent of the whole tillage area. Next to juvdr it forms the 
chief food of the people and like it is sown along with pulse. 
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Cotton, kapas, Gossypium herbaceura, holds the fourth place, with 
142,151 acres or 16‘27 per cent of the whole tillage area. Cotton 
is grown in the Dholka, Dhandhuka, and Viramgam. sub-divisions. 
Of the three varieties of soil, mixed, besar, is the best, black, kali , the 
next, and light, goradu, the least suited to the growth of cotton. 
No foreign cotton is grown. The local varieties are in the 
Viramgam sub-division, jatvdria ; in Dholka, bhdlia and vdgadia ; 
in Dhandhuka, Idlia and vdgadia ; and in small quantities near 
the city of Ahmedabad, jdria. Except the jdria these are all 
yearly varieties. The jdria is allowed to grow for four seasons. At 
the end of the first before the rains set in the branches are 
cut close to the root. The second year’s crop is the best; after 
that it falls off, the seed growing larger and the staple weaker 
and shorter. Except in a few villages where it is sown year after 
year, cotton is grown only every second year, in black soil in turn 
with wheat or barley and in light soils in turn with millet. Jdria 
is grown along with millet; the other kinds are sown by themselves. 
Manure is used in light but not in mixed soils. Even in light soils it 
improves the crop oidy after a good rainfall. In July when the land 
is ready, the seed cleaned by rubbing with earth and ashes in a 
corded frame is, at the rate of ten pounds the acre, sown from a 
drill plough with three or four tubes or feeders. The watering of 
cotton, common a hundred years ago (December 1787)' but apparently 
in 1850 out of use 2 has again come into practice in Viramgam, 
Dholka, and Dhandhuka. Watering much increases the outturn, 
but is open to the objection that it makes the crop apter to take 
harm from frost. When full grown the plants stand from 31 
to five feot high. Fields sown in July flower in September and 
October and pod in December. In light soil, before the time of 
flowering cloudy weather or even slight rain, though it somewhat 
keeps back the picking, does good. Much rain increases 
the size of the seed and lessens the outturn; and after pods 
are formed and when near’ bursting rain harms the crop. 
Beginning in early years in January but oftener in February, the 
picking season lasts till the end of March and sometimes till April, 
Except the Dhandhuka vdgadia or hard-shelled cotton, which must 
be picked with the pods, the other kinds ought in picking to be 
separated from the pod. But this is nowhere the practice and in 
consequence the shell, broken and mixed with tho wool, greatly 
lowers its value. The one-year plant yields two and sometimes 
three pickings, the three-year plant always yields three. The picked 
cotton is gathered in heaps and at the end of the day carried to the 
yard near the cultivator’s house. Here the pods are broken and the 
wool drawn out by the hand and, to loosen and free it from leaf, it 
is laid on a rope framework or on the ground and beaten with sticks. 
According to a return prepared by the Collector in 1850 the average 
maximum acre produce of clean cotton varied from twenty-three 
pounds in Gogha to 108 pounds in Viramgam. 3 The shells serve as 
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1 Dr. Hov6. Bom. Gov. Sol, XVI. 83. a East India Papers (Cotton), 
s Parliamentary Papers, East India Cotton, Part III. 122, 
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fuel and as cattle fodder. Of the further processes of ginning and 
pressing some account is given below under the head of Trade. 

The adulteration of cotton has not been less common in Ahmedabad 
than in other districts. In 1850 a system of universal fraud 
prevailed among the petty traders. The efforts made by Government 
to punish and repress this evil have to some extent been successful. 
But many dishonest practices are still common. These consist 
either of pressing with the cotton wool, cotton seed, clay, sand, or 
stones, or of mixing together good and bad sorts of cotton. For 
fraudulent mixing two sorts of poor cotton are used. Of these one 
called barhi grown in Marwar, is brought to the Ahmedabad 
markets and mixed with Idlia; the other called saklivt, grown in 
western Ahmodabad near the Nal lake, is sent to Kathiawar to be 
mixed with the more valuable kinds. 

From time to time during the last fifty years attempts have been 
made to introduce the culture of foreign cotton. These efforts have, 
as the following details show, met with very little success. In 
February 1833 a Mr. Martin fixed on two spots, one near Dhandhuka 
and the other near Ranpur, as suited for the growth of Egyptian 
and Pernambuco cotton. 1 Of the result of these experiments no 
details are available, and nothing more would seem to have been 
done till in January 1852 a Mr. Price was appointed to superintend 
experiments ingrowing foreign cotton and introducing the American 
Bawgin. 2 He was allowed to mako presents of New Orleans seed 
to any laud owners willing to take it; to buy the produce at five 
per cent above the market price of local cotton, and to promise 
that if the crop failed no rent would be levied. He was also 
allowed to take up land and plant it with foreign cotton in Dholka 
and Dhandhuka. In all 128 acres were sown with New Orleans 
seed. During the rainy season the crop suffered from rain and 
many fields entirely failed. Only about 2000 pounds of cotton or 
a yield of about 151, pounds to the acre were forwarded to Bombay. 
In 1853, 402 acres were planted with New Orleans cotton. The 
season was somewhat unfavourable. The local cotton suffered slightly 
and the foreign severely, failing altogether in Dholka. The whole 
produce was estimated at 19 cwt. or a yield of pounds to the acre. 
It was shipped to England and left a loss of nearly fifty per cent. In 
1854 about fifty acres were sown with foreign seed. Part of this was 
a complete failure, and the whole yield was only about 200 pounds 
of clean cotton or an acre average of 4£ pounds. This failure was 
supposed to be partly due to bad management, and a Mr. Daly was 
appointed in Mr. Price's place. In 1855, 376 acres were sown and 
yielded 2887 pounds or about 74 pounds to the acre. Heavy rain is 
mentioned as one cause of the small outturn. In 1856, 67 acres 
yielded about 494 pounds or about 8| pounds to the acre. In 1857 


1 Boyle, 420. 

2 The details about the cotton experiments from 1852 to 18G0 are compiled from 
Mr. CaBsel’s work “ Cotton in the Bombay Presidency,” and the details for the yearB 
subsequent to 1850 are compiled from the annual reports and from a paper supplied 
by Mr. Turner, Cotton Inspector. 
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no foreign cotton was sown, In 1858, 440 acros were sown, but the 
crop was completely destroyed by min. In 1859 no foreign seed 
was sown, but some experiments were made as to the effect of water 
and manure on the local, vagadia, cotton. 1 In 1860 about seventy 
acres, sown with foreign cotton, yielded 2716 pounds or thirty-eight 
pounds the acre. This, though a less complete failure than former 
attempts, was not encouraging and from 1860 the appointment of a 
special officer to carry on cotton experiments ceased. Between 1861 
and 1865 no further experiments were made. In 1866 Egyptian 
cotton seeds were distributed. A sample of the produce was found 
by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce to be in colour about the 
same as average, long and regular in staple, and moderately fine 
and strong. It classed as fully good fair. In 1868, 120 acres in 
Dhandhuka were sown with Egyptian seed, but only forty acres 
yielded any outturn. In 1869 seventy-six acros in Viramgam were 
sown partly with local, partly with foreign seed. Of the local kinds 
the yield and quality of Saila and Wadhwan were almost equal to 
Viramg&m, and Broach was found to do well. Of the foreign kinds 
Egyptian and Hinganghat prospered in light soils. Egyptian was 
grown in about eight acres of light soil. The field was ploughed 
with the native plough but somewhat deeper than usual. Part of 
the field was manured. The use of the village sweepings was found 
to increase the growth and strength of the plant but not to add to 
the outturn. The average acre yield was 100 pounds of clean cotton. 
A small part of the field was twice watered but with no perceptible 
effect on its outturn. Thinning was also tried but was found of little 
use as the plants did not throw out side shoots. Hinganghat also 
did well, making rapid progress and yielding a fair crop. Compared 
with the local varieties, both Egyptian and HingaDghat are open to 
the objection that instead of yielding two or three general pickings 
they go on ripening slowly for four or five months and during the 
whole of that time want care and labour. 

Bice, dangar, Oryza sativa, holds the fifth place with 16,198 acres 
or 1'85 per cent of the whole tillage area. 2 The best rice villages 
are in Daskroi and Sanand. Rice is grown in black soil in banked 
and watered fields. The young plants, sown about the middle of 
June in richly manured nurseries, are moved into the fields in July 
and August. For about two months until the ear begins to show, 
much water is wanted, and if the rainfall is scanty, supplies must 
be drawn from wells and ponds. In some parts of the district the 
rice lands are abasia or rain watered. They are banked and levelled 


1 The results of these experiments were : J acre of red soil manured and partly 
irrigated by percolation produced fifty ponnda of clean cotton, cost of cultivation 
was £1 5s,, and the sale proceeds of the cotton and seed 16s. or a loss of 9s.; | acre of 
red soil manured and partly irrigated by percolation produced forty pounds of clean 
cotton, cost of cultivation 11s. and the sale proceeds of the cotton and seed 15s. or a 
profit of 4s. j i acre of white soil unirrigatod and unmanured produced thirty pound! of 
clean ootton, cost of cultivation was 6s. and the sale proceeds of the cotton and seeds 
10s. or a profit of 4s. ; J acre of black soil unirrigated and unmanured produced thirty- 
five pounds of clean ootton, oost of cultivation 6s., and the sale proceeds of the cotton 
and seed 12s., or a profit of 6s. 

2 The rice area is usually much larger than this ; in 1874 it was 41,090 acres. 

b 187 -8 
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but the yield is very precarious. The chief sorts of rice are panhhdli, 
kamod, eldichi , sutarml, vdnltlo, and sat,hi. Of these the panhhdli 
and kamod are, on account of their superior quality, much prized by 
the richer classes, and form an article of export. Saihi is a coarse 
rice. 

Of Oil seeds, tal, Sesamura indicum, is grown throughout the 
district, linseed in Dholka, and rapeseed in Viramgam. These seeds 
are exported in considerable quantities to Bombay and other places. 

Indigo with 209 acres is grown only in Daskroi. In the 
seventeenth century, indigo was one of the chief agricultural products 
of the district. Even late in tho eighteenth contury it was much 
grown. 1 In 1820 after a long period of great dullness a rise in price 
revived its importance. But of late years, nominally from the 
destruction of insect life caused in its preparation, but probably 
chiefly from tho low price it fetches, its cultivation has almost 
entirely ceased. 

Sugarcane with 2498 acres is grown chiefly in Daskroi, Dholka, 
Dhandhuka, and Sanand. It is usually found in detached fields. 
Thore are two sorts of sugarcane, halt, black or red cane, and dhoti 
white. Like Kaira the Ahmedabad district draws much of its sugar 
supply from Surat. 

In Dholka and Daskroi many garden, mdlidt, crops aro grown, 
including besides the condiments used in native cookery, plantains, 
ginger, garlic, chillies, and limes. 

Among husbandmen Kan bis hold the first place. Hardworking, 
intelligent, ami with minute hereditary knowledge, they till with 
great skill and success, knowing well the value of manure and of 
crop changes. It is chiefly to its Kan bis that parts of the district owe 
their name for rich garden produce, hi ext to Kanbis coino Kachhias 
and Sathvaras, market gardeners seldom found except close to large 
towns, but in skill and perseverance little inferior to Kanbis. Next 
to them come the Brahmans with less skill and knowledge but hard¬ 
working aud careful. After the Brahmans rank the Talabda Kolis, 
willing and steady but dull and unskilled ; then the Musalmans and 
Rajputs not wonting in intelligence ox- skill but idle aud careless, 
taking what they can from the land, but not helping it either with 
manure or rest. Below them tho Chuvalia Kolis, though settled an 
husbandmen, are still without knowledge or skill, and lowest of all 
are the Mehvdsi Kolis and Bhils, unsettled tribes, who in cleared forest 
patches, valrds, grow coarse crops with the help of wood ashes and a 
little loosening with a pickaxe, fcoddli. 

Of only a few of the Ahmedabad famines are details available. 
In 1629 and 1630 Ahmedabad passed through two years of famine 
so severe that its streets were blocked by the dying. Those who 
could move wandered to other countries. The cause of the famine 
was want of rain, and so great was the distress that people are 
said to have lived on human flesh. Poor houses were opened at 


1 Dr. Hov5 (1787).' Bom, Gov. Sel. XVI. 58. 
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Ahmedabad for the relief of the famished, and food and money were 
distributed. All taxes were remitted for two years. During the 
famine all the male buffaloes died, and after it was over, one 
was brought from Ch&mpAner at a cost of £8 10s. (Rs. 85). The 
Ahmedabad district was nearly ruined. About twenty years later 
(1650) there was a succession of bad years causing a scarcity that 
in 1650 amounted to famine and caused great suffering. No details 
are available. Again in 1686 there was a great famine, but of its 
cause and effects there aro no details. 
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In 1718 millet, hajri, sold at 6 d. (4 annas) the pound and grain 
was imported. Numbers of people died, and children were sold 
for a few shillings. In 1782 Gujarat suffered from another famine. 
In 1747 not a drop of rain fell nor did a blade of grass grow. In 
few famines, says the Padshai Divan can the distress have been 
greater. Grain rose to Qd. (4 annas) a pound. The people and the 
cattle died in numbers. In 1770 according to the Padshdi Divan, 
unwholesome air and the turbulence of the Marvadis brought on 
a famine. Thousands of people died of fever in two or three days, 
so that none could be found to bury them. In 1790-91 an almost 
total failure of rain caused a famine. The rupee price of grain rose 
from 160 to 20 pounds (4 annas - Rs. 2 a man.) Many people 
went from Gujarat to Malwa, Vast numbers of cattle died and 
fearful disease and sickness prevailed. 

The famine 1 of 1812 and 1813, though spread over tho greater part 
of Gujarat seems, noxt to Kathiawar, to have been fiercest and most 
destructive in Ahmedabad. Locusts woi’e the original cause of the 
famine- They were believed to have come from tho east in the Bengal 
provinces about tho beginning of 1810, and moving north, to have 
passed through upper India, and after fifteen months come to Marwar. 
In 1811 the Marwar rains failed and tho people flocked into Gujarat. 
Able to help them for a time, Gujarat itself was soon reduced to almost 
equal misery. When, in Marwar (August-September 1811), no green 
thing was left, tho locusts made their way into Patan in the north-west 
of GujarAt, and from Patan passed west into Kathiawar, and before 
the close of the year had devoured all the grain, leaving in the fields 
nothing but useless stubble. The locusts were most destructive 
in Kathiawar, and two visitations of them almost destroyed the 
Ahmedabad crop. Once only wore they seen as far south as Broach and 
by Juno 1812 they had altogether disappeared. But another evil was 
in store for Gujarat. The 1812 rains failed, and the short food stores 
had to bear the double demands of the Marwar and the Kathiawar 
refugees. Grain is said to have been imported from Bengal to 
Dholera, and largo local stores were brought out and sold. In spite 
of this, so great was the scarcity, that the rupee prices of millet rose to 
eight pounds. 3 The rise in the price of grain, the fears of the people 
driving each family to husband its stores, and the solfish efforts of 


ISth Century. 


10th Century, 

mu-ms. 


1 Tho details of the 1812-1813 famine have been compiled from Captain J. R, 
Carnao’s lottcr, dated Baroda, February 1815. Trans. Bom. Lit. Soo. I. 321'328. 

2 Colonel Etheridge’s Report on the past famines of the Bombay Presidency (1868). 
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grain-dealers to make money out of the distress of the poor, soon 
brought the refugees into the most grievous straits. 

The rich did much to help the sufferers. At almost all the chief 
towns of Gujarat they joined with the Government in opening relief 
houses, spending in Baroda several thousand rupees a month and 
saving large numbers from starvation. But there was little method 
in their charity and no attempt to keep order. It was a cruel sight to 
see the struggles when the doors were opened to divide the food. 
Children were often crushed under the feet of their own parents, and 
many people died from greed and gluttony. 

The destitute, especially the Marvadis, did little to meet tho efforts 
of their well-wishers. Whether it was that the ready help given 
them on first coming to Gujarat made them suppose they would 
never be allowed to starve, or from innate laziness, or from the 
recklessness of extreme misery, they would do no work. It was 
notorious that in all cases when their well-wishers offered them work 
they refused it, even though they knew that work alone could save them 
from death. The difference between the praiseworthy willingness of 
the Maratha and the careless idleness of the Mnrvadi was striking. 

The sufferings of the people were very torrible. Near all largo 
towns the suburbs were surrounded by tho destitute. They squatted 
under trees at tho road sides, raon, women, and children huddlod 
together, famished, sick, and dying, some with a scanty covering, 
others with hardly a rag. Loud complaint and outcry were followed 
by the most utter and widespread indifference. f During this time 
of misery/ writes Captain Rivett Carnac (February 1815), 1 1 have 
seen a group of Marvadis deny a little water to a dying woman with 
a dead infant at her breast, and when she died, sit on letting the body 
lie till the Government buriers came round. Dogs, by feeding 
on human flesh, grew strangely fierce. I have seen a pack of them 
carry off a living’ child from its sick mother’s arms. I have seen 
them day after day waiting round the dying, ready to feast on their 
bodies. Even among the higher classes so keen was the distress 
that for a few shillings Brahmans sold their relations, children, and 
wives.’ 1 Of the deaths from famine there is no attempt at an 
estimate. 2 Of several hundred thousand people who are supposed to 
have come from Kathiawar very few are said to have returned, and of 
the Marwar refugees, probably at least as large a body, not more than 
one in a hundred, ever went back. At Baroda, Captain Rivett Carnac 
had, in an evening’s ride, seen not less than fifty bodies scattered 
about that the servants of Government had not time to bury. ‘ The 
burials in one day were often more than 500; the number who died 
could scarcely be counted.’ 

The misery was all the greater because, to the distress from want 
of food, were added the sickness and other dregs of the Mftrw^r 


1 Major Gough’s account of the state of things in western Ahmedabad goes even 
further. The low classes lived on the dead cattle, and among the higher castes caseB 
wero reported of mothers eating their own children. 
i Bom. Public Diarios, 1820, 217 and 218, 
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famine. The M&rv&dis came to Gujarfit covered with disease} 
confluent small-pox raged, and the women, prostituting their bodies 
for food, had contracted diseases little less deadly than small-pox. In 
Gujarat, in 1812, partly from the general sickness and partly because, 
except in Baroda, the bodies of the dead, both of man and beast, were 
allowed to lie unburied and taint the air, a pestilence broke out, 
that in Ahmedabad city alone is said to have carried off 100,000 souls, 
or one-half of the people. 1 

1819-20 and 1824-25 wero years of short rainfall and failure 
of crops. In 1834 the rainfall was again short and the distress 
increased by swarms of locusts. The rupee price of grain rose to 
ten pounds (Rs. 4 a man). In 1838 there was a failure of the usual 
supply of rain. In September 1875 the city of Ahmedabad and 
three eastern sub-divisions were visited by extraordinary floods in the 
Sabarmati. Two iron bridges and a largo portion of the town were 
washed away, and in the districts ono hundred and one villages suffered 
very severely both in houses and land. 

Locusts occasionally appear though not often in very large numbers. 
Frightful devastation was wrought by them in tho Dhandhuka sub¬ 
division in 1812, and in 1869, in various parts of the district they 
did much damage. Tho people endeavour to keep the swarm from 
settling by beating tom-toms. 

White ants eat the roots of sugarcane, especially in tho higher 
land where there is less moisture in tho soil to check them. The 
small holes dug for the reception of the cuttings are filled up with 
tank deposit, which is to some extent a preservation against these 
insects. When about a cubit high, the plants are carefully examined, 
and if it appears that they have been attacked, the refuso of castor- 
oil Beeds, kiwi, is applied at tho rate of from 11 to 14 cwts an acre. 
The main remedy known is frequent irrigation. 

The Jchdpri is a winged insoct which does much mischief, especially 
when rain holds off, by eating the springing blades down to tho 
ground. In the evont of an unseasonable drought many other 
ipsects and small animals, such as rats, multiply enormously 
and prey upon the crops they especially affect. A steady rainfall 
clears them away. With reference to this, as in all the ordinary 
affairs of life, the cultivators pay great attention to the nakshabrat ), 
or twenty-seven lunar mansions of tlio Hindu zodiac, each of which 
is supposed to be under tho domination of a special supernatural 
influence. Thus it is believed that rain during the m/rig nakshatra 
which commences on the 5th June, always preludes a great 
abundance of insects, and that if rain falls during the punarvam 
naltshaira which commences fourteen or fifteen days afterwards, 
millets will suffer from a tiny animal generated inside the stalk. 


I Details are given below, p. 220. Tho estimate 100,000 is probably excessive. 
Other returns seem to mako it likoly that at this time the whole population of the 
city did not oxcood 100,000 (see below, p. 293,) 
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Oeru or mildew first discovers itself by turning the young plant, 
including its root, to a reddish colour. After a time the sickly hue 
of the stalk and the reddish spots on the leaves can be easily detected 
by the eye at a distance, and finally when the ear has come to 
apparent maturity the grain is found to be shrivelled and useless. 
In some seasons this post destroys from 25 to 50 per cent of the 
crops it attacks, but happily it is almost confined to irrigated wheat, 
in consequence of which barley, though a less valuable product, is 
often grown in preference to a rabi crop. The evil is said to be 
aggravated by over-flooding the fields, by cloudy weather at 
Christmas time, and by a warm winter. 

Other diseases, such as kambori which attacks rice after plentiful 
rain ; haldarva which attacks rice after its transplantation, and the 
white variety of sugarcane; and nolu which attacks millet, juva/r, are 
probably forms of mildew, but they have never, so far as is known, 
been subjected to a scientific investigation. 

Excessive cold though seldom, amounting in this district 
to frost, sometimes causes great damage to castor-oil and cotton. 
The susceptibility of the latter crop when grown in goradu soil is 
so great as to check its cultivation in the Daskroi sub-division. 
Attempts are made to ward off the evil by lighting fires to the 
windward of the field. Wheat and barloy, the two other staple 
winter crops, are little affected by it. 
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According to the 1872 census returns there were in that year, 
besides well-to-do cultivators and professional men, 12,080 persons 
occupying positions implying the possession of capital. Of these 
1656 were bankers, money-changers or shopkeepers; 8426 were 
merchants and traders; and 1998 drew their incomes from rents of 
houses and shops, from funded property, shares, annuities and the 
like. The following is an abstract of the income-tax returns during 
the four years ending 1873 : 


Ahmedabad Income Tax Returns, 1S69-1S73 , 



Although the capitalists of this district, more especially those 
carrying on business in the city, suffered heavily on tho collapse of 
the share-mania in 1866, there are still among them men known 
to be worth as much as £100,000 to £120,000 (ten to twelve lakhs 
of rupees), and both in Dholera and Yiramgdm are firms able, on 
presentation, to cash a bill for £5000 (Rs. 50,000). According 
to the 1872 census returns there were in the district 129 bankers 

¥ roper not money-changers, and 360 bankers and bullion-dealers. 

he account-books kept in tho largest establishments aro tho same 
as in Broach with the addition of tho two following: (1) the ankrdvahi 
or ready reference ledger, posted daily direct from the cash book. 
Its object is to show the state of each customer^ account more 
readily than the ledger which is not posted from the dvro until 
Borne time after the transactions have taken place ; (2) the upartaplca 
or memorandum book in which are mado debit and credit entries 
intended for speedy adjustment and not liable to interest. Should 
delay arise in the case of any particular item it is transferred to the 
cash book. Foremost among the banking houses are a certain 
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number of old standing aud of highly rospoctable character who are 
chiefly located in Ahmedabad, but a few are to be found in the more 
important of the smaller towns. In the time of Native rule they uBed 
to follow the revenue-collecting, mulakgiri , forces on their tours, and 
found a profitable business in advancing tho soldiers' pay on the 
security of their commanders, and in other miscellaneous army 
agency. They had branch houses at Delhi and Poona, then the 
seats of government. To meet the exigencies of the trade which 
sprang up immediately after the introduction of British adminis¬ 
tration they, in common with less eminent houses, partially altered 
the character of their business. Many of them, in the city, 
embarked in opium investments (1819) which speedily assumed such 
dimensions that they are said to have netted in one year £1,000,000 
(a kror of rupees). This trade, which was estimated in 1849 to employ 
£500,000 (50 lakhs of rupees), has since passed into the hands of 
merchants in Visnagar, Sidhpur, and other towns in the Baroda state. 
At present, it may be said, that the first class banking firms 
of the district employ their capital chiefly in loans, but also in 
buying and selling bills of exchange, in insurance, and in gambling. 
They also act as agents in tho purchase of cotton for firms in 
Bombay and elsewhere, and at times speculate in that article on 
their own account. A few in Viramgnm and Dholeramako advances 
on cotton to large landholders, and even keep agents, gumdstas to 
tour through the villages of their connection to collect outstanding 
debts and obtain new constituents. The majority, however, chiefly 
confine their loan transactions to a second class of bankers 
such as are to be found in all the towns and many of the 
larger villages, men who work beyond the limits of their own 
capital and who, to money lending and a small exchange business, add 
an export trade in produce for which their intimate business relations 
with the agriculturalists afford especial facility. They advance money 
on cotton crops and at the same time buy for forward delivery. Large 
suras are withdrawn by these persons, when the Government 
assessments are falling due, from the first-class banking houses in. 
Ahmedabad with which they have credit. Lowest of all in the 
ladder of professional money-lenders is the village shopkeeper, wtio 
is generally a Vania but sometimes a Bohora, a Brahman, a Bhdtia) 
a Luhana, or a Kanbi. He has sufficient credit to raise a limited 
sum from a town firm to eke out his own means iu buying nis 
shop-stock at the nearest local market, aud to lend to the puoresp 
classes in small sums ranging from 2s. to £10 (Re. 1 -Rs. 100). A 
few in the larger villages import their supplies direct from Bombay 
and work entirely on their own capital. As to the caste of the 
superior capitalist classes it may be noted that in former days they 
were mostly Shravak Vanias, but of late the predominance of that sect 
has been impaired by tho Vaishnavs, that is to say, by the Meshri 
V4ni6s aud the Kanbis. In Dholera the Shravaks and in Dhandhuka 
and Dhollra the Mesbris are the more numerous, while in the 
city of Ahmedabad, as also in Viramgam, Parantij, and Modisa, 
the two are pretty equally balanced. Kanbis, chiefly of the Kadva 
sub-division, who have for generation? abandoned agriculture for 
trade, possess much wealth in the city and also, though few itt 
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nambers, in Viramgdm, Bavla, and elsewhere. To these may be added 
Bohoras, a few Khojas in Dholera, a few Shrimtili, Modh, and Andich 
Brahmans in Dholka and Dhandhuka, a few Barots in Vi rain gam, 
and a few Parsis in Ahmedabad. During the cotton season many 
agents enter the markets of the district with outside capital from 
Litnbdi, Wadhwan, Visnagar, and Bombay. 

Under the Maratha rule, owing to tho irregular manner in which 
their revenue was collected and tho constant transfer of money to 
the Deccan, there was a considerable traffic in bills, hundis , which was 
shared by the Viramgara merchants with those of Ahmedabad. In 
the early times of British rule, wo find that tho small qnantities of 
bullion necessary to adjust tho exchanges of the district, were 
conveyed by camel from the port of Dholera, but with the increase of 
exports and the opening of the railway nearly all bills have come 
to bo drawn through Ahmedabad. The exteusive consignments 
of oil-seeds from Patan and Radhanpur through Viramgam, are paid 
for by hundis on that city from which bullion is carried direct by 
cart. Dholera is still maintained by its geographical position on 
an independent footing, and bills at sight are drawn thore direct on 
Bombay at from to f, and on Ahmedabad at from ^ to ^ per 
cent discount. In Ahmedabad, previous to tho opening of the 
railway, bills on Bombay sold during the season at a minimum 
discount of but the ruling rate is now from § to | per cent. 

About 1862 the old Bank of Bombay established an agency 
in Ahmedabad, and afterwards opened subordinate offices at 
Wadhwan, Dholera, and Bhavnagar for the special purpose of buying 
bills, liandis, drawn against Cotton bought by Bombay merchants. 
Its example was followed in the city by the Royal and the Central 
Banks, but after a few years they all three succumbed to tho 
influences of the time and had to closo their doors. The native bankers 
were then left in full control of tho district until tho New Bank of 
Bombay, now the Bank of Bombay, opened a branch in 1870. It 
operates principally in bills drawn against cotton, but although it 
has no doubt appropriated a large amount of businoss, the shrolfs 
are still strong enough to compete with it. The Bank also receives 
charge of the balances in tho Collector's treasury, binding itself to 
maintain a stall sufficient for conducting tho current duties of recoipt 
and disbursement, and to credit the surplus funds in the general 
treasury in Bombay at par. In return it has the power of utilizing 
the balances in its own operations. 

Insurance against theft and damage of goods in transit by land 
was formerly an incident of tho Ahmedabad banker’s business, 
but it has ceased since the railway has made such precautions 
unnecessary. Consignments intended for through transmission into 
Malwa and other parts of the interior are insured in Bombay, or at 
least by agents of Bombay firms in Ahmedabad. 

The business of marine insurance 1 is confined to the port of 
Dholera where policies are issued, either according to local usage. 
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1 The details about marine insurance have been kindly supplied by Mr, A. Whittle, 
of Messrs, Greaves, Cotton, and Company. 
b 187- -9 
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gamno shir ado, or according to a modification of the English 
practice introduced in the year 1869. The former is a system of 
covering risks free of particular average, the conditions of which 
may be summarized as follows : (1) no premium or claim to be 
considered due until the month of June, jeth; (2) two annaB 
(Jth) of the premium rate to be deducted in favour of the 
insurer; (3) 1£ per cent of the total net premium to be returned to 
him in June ; (4) 86 per cent only of the amount insured to be paid 
in case of loss ; (5) in ease of a boat putting into a port on the way 
to save loss only half the premium to be recovered ; (6) in case of 
damage or loss two per cent of the value of the cargo damaged to be 
retained by the underwriters ; (7) in case of damage or loss one- 
half the freight (which is usually payable in Bombay) on the portion 
damaged to be paid to the underwriters ; (8) in case of loss or 
damage, the amount to be assessed by the Bombay agent of the 
underwriters together with a representative of the insurer, if it 
occurred outside tho port of Dholera, and by a committee of 
underwriters if it occurred inside ; (9) any boat not heard of within 
three months from date of sailing to be considered a total wreck. 
For the issue of policies under this system, there is formed at the 
beginning of each season, a body of underwriters comprising 
formerly thirty-five to forty firms but now not so many. One 
member among them takes the lead in the acceptance of risk? 
and in the general management, assisted by a broker who receive* 
as remuneration threo pies per cent on the amount of premium* 
recovered. This system was found to work well enough so long 
as the underwriters did not lose on the whole season and 
consequently were under no particular temptation to dispute their 
obligations, but when it happened otherwise the complication and 
laxity of tho conditions opened a wide door to evasion of which 
advantage was readily taken. As a fact, in such cases the insurer 
was almost always compelled to accept an injurious compromise. It 
is true that of late years quicker communications, and wits renders^ 
sharper by education, have onabled the up-country shipper betteij 
to protect himself, but it was still felt that a more business-like 
system was desirable. Accordingly in 1869 a modification of tha 
English system was introduced, the distinctive features being greater, 
simplicity and prompter payment. The conditions may ba thus, 
summarized: (1) the premium rate to be 25 per cent in excess, 
of that chargeable under village custom, gamno shirasto; (2) the, 
premium to paid over at once to the underwriter's credit; (3) all 
loss, less two per cent, to be paid over to the insurer within one 
month from the date of the salvage inspection; (4) the amount 
of loss on partially damaged cargoes to be fixed by the under¬ 
writers and the shipper if within the port of Dholera, or by their 
representatives if outside. In case of dispute an umpire may be 
called in, whose decision shall be final. 

A large amount of the professionally-owned capital of the district 1 
is diverted from the legitimate operations of trade to speculation, 
or more correctly, to gambling by means of anticipation bargains, 
v&ida. ‘This practice,' writes Mr. Fawcett in - 1849, 1 still prevails 
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notwithstanding the Act lately passed. Speculation on the rise or 
fall of the opium sales in* Calcutta is still carried on as a system, 
aiid even the young people of the merchants' families bet on the 
average of the sales at Calcutta, beginning by betting in baddms, 
the smallest amount in use, reckoning 12 to one pie. n Opium 
gambling has decreased with the decline of the opium trade, 
hut this demoralizing practice is as rife and as systematized as 
ever, in connection with all the other leading objects of trade except 
perhaps grain. One party agrees to deliver on a certain date 
to the other, say 8| tons (500 mans) of raw sugar at a certain 
price, the understanding being that ho will merely pay over 
or receive the difference in cash between the contracted rate 
%pd the market rate of that particular day. To facilitate such 
transactions sub-committees are appointed by the Mahdjans for 
the purpose of fixing the days on which gambling bargains sliall 
dose for each particular article and authoritatively declaring the 
market rate on those days. In Ahmedabad, bargains in cotton 
are based on prices in Bombay, and are terminable on the 2nd of 
each native month. In Dholera they are terminable on the 
laeccnd of the dark half of mdgshar, December, and of vaishdkh, 
“May, that is twice a year, and are based upon Bombay 
quotations on thoso dates plus 30s. (Rs. 15). The decisions of the 
sub-committees as to the ruling rates are by no means completely 
impartial, and it is well understood that if an influential member 
of the guild is heavily hit they will endeavour to mitigate the blow 
for him. 

On the whole the tendency of capital of late years has been to 
diffuse itself, so that while fewer large fortunes have been amassed, 
V;ho number of persons who have acquired a small competence 
has much increased. In the cotton villages the thrifty Kanbis 
saved money during the high prices at the time of the American 
war, some of which they still retain, but not so the other classes 
of cultivators or even the Kanbis in other parts of the district. 
The labourers and artisans mostly spend their increased earnings 
in fine clothes and feasts. The people who both can and do 
accumulate permanent wealth at the present moment are chiefly 
pleaders, higher Government servants, and the steadier traders. 
Generally it may be said that the first impulse of the uon-profes- 
dional as of the professional capitalist is to put his money out at 
Ufcttry. Even the cultivator does this though he confines his 
transactions to relatives and very intimate acquaintances. Land 
is also sometimes bought as a speculation by urban residents 
especially in the neighbourhood of Ahmedabad. Hoards are kept by 
the artisans and labourers and to a certain extent by all classes in 
the shape of ornaments ; also by old trading bouses in the shape 
of the obsolete coinage of the country. In former days superior land¬ 
holders, talukddrs, traders and well-to-do people generally, were 
in the habit of storing the surplus grain of a plentiful harvest in 
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Chapter V . pits, a separate pit for each year. With the first-named however 

Capital, R was a matter of necessity rather than of choice, since if the local 

crops were good there was no market for their grain. Now that, 
owing to improved communications, local prices are raised by a 
scarcity in the remotest part of India, these improvident people lose 
no time in converting their produce into money which they dissipate 
in unproductive expenditure. The same cause is said to have brought 
about a diminution in the food stores even of the more thrifty 
classes. The practice of buying Government securities and of 
putting money in savings banks has during the last twelve years 
spread considerably. The interest on Government securities has 
risen from £2026 (Rs. 20,260) in 1865-66 to £4820 (Rs. 48,200) 
in 1877-78 and the deposits from £7620 (Rs. 76,200) to £46,798 
(Rs. 4,67,980). 

Borrowers. Owing to the contraction of former outlets for capital and the 

Townsmen. conservative disinclination of old houses to turn their money into new 

channels, a resident merchant or banker of unblemished repute 
can raise a loan in the city of Alimedabad for a short period at four 
and sometimes as low as two per cent per annum. That is the rate 
also ho would allow for deposits. The second class banker oi 
merchant can obtain advances from one of the first class at from three 
to six per ceut if he is a known aud approved client. The third olaas 
can in his turn, under similar circumstances, borrow at six to eight 
per cent. A respectable artisan or average householder, in those rare 
cases when lie deposits movablo property of equal value, is charged 
five or six per cent in the country and 2£ or 8 per cent in the city 
where the competition between lenders is keener. On mortgage of . 
house, if without possession, the rate is from 44 to per cent; i 
with possession the reut is taken in lieu of interest. The terms he 
will obtain, if he offers only personal soenrity, vary from six to twelve 
per cent according to the lender’s opinion of his means and character 
Men of a lower class, who are not possessed of any substantia- 
property, have to find sureties from among their relations or friends 
and even then are charged at rates ranging to as high a limit at 
eighteen per cent. A large number of handicraftsmen having nc 
capital of their own require advances for the purchase of raw 
material, and the terms on which they obtain such from the locai 
lender are commonly regulated by some special understanding. Tht 
variations in local usage are almost endless, but a few examples may b( 
given to indicate its general character. Dyers receive plain cloth or 
free credit, provided payment be made for it within a period varying 
with the custom of the locality and the trustworthiness of the 
recipient, from two to six months, after which in case of failurt 
iuterest at six to twelve per cent is charged. Oilpressers receivi 
their loan in cash, hut, if the amount exceeds £20 (Rs. 200) or so 
the seed when purchased is deposited in the custody of the creditor 
and givon out for grinding by instalments. If the seed is smal 
in quantity, and therefore not so deposited, the advance is bookec 
and a bond executed with or without security according to th< 
confidence reposed in the borrowor. Elsewhere, again, the practici 
is for the broker, dalal, through whom the seed is bought 
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to pay down the price and to charge nothing thereon but his 
commission of one per cent, if the whole is repaid within a month 
or thereabouts. So even the Dhed wearer, if an approved customer, 
can get a loan of £1 (Rs. 10) on his own personal secui'ity, for the 

E nrchase of hand-made yarn on condition of his paying up as soon as 
e has sold the manufactured cloth. Ten per cent is deducted at the 
time of the advance, and interest is charged at from nine to eighteen 
per cent per annum according to the promptness he has shown in 
previous similar transactions. If machine-made yarn is required, it 
is supplied by the Vauia himself, and boohed at an advance on 
the market price of from 3d. to Is. (2-8 as.) per 10s. (Rs. 5), 
aooording to the term fixed for payment. 

The power of an unskilled town labourer to secure a loan and the 
terms thereof depend almost entirely on the personal character he 
bears. Marvadis and othors who have not become attached to any 
one permanent residence cannot got credit for even the smallest 
Bums. A domiciled labourer of tho lowest class, provided he bo 
earning regular day wages, may raise £1 (Rs. 10) on executing a 
bond with or without security to repay £1 2s. (Rs. 11) by monthly 
instalments of one rupeo with interest at twelve per cent per annum 
on arrears. A respectable man on monthly wages may, with the aid of 
two or three relations as securities, be able to raise from £10 to £15 
(Rs. 100 - Rs. 150) at from nine to twelve per cent interest, besides 
a premium of from Is. to 2s. (8 as.-1 rupee). Almost every loan 
transaction is accompanied by the payment of a premium which goes 
by the name of vat/vv, discount; manddmni, a fee for booking the 
debt, or kotMisdnth, a foe on opening the bag. Occasionally it 
assumes tho form of a payment on tho liquidation of the debt and is 
then called ivratna. It is theso incidental charges which often swell 
immoderately the burden of a debt. A Goglia sailor can get an 
advance for his wifo during his absence on a voyage, subject to an 
immediate deduction of twenty per cent from the principal, but not 
bearing interest for eight months ; after that period 1 \d. (one anna) 
per 2s. (rupee) per month is charged. It should however be noted 
that the burden of a debt ordinarily lies heavier on the labouring 
classes than might be inferred from the above, since with their 
characteristic improvidence they seldom pay up the stipulated 
instalments, and thus the lender gains an excuse for exacting fresh 
bonds for the arrears with interest and a further premium. 

Tho most substantial of the rural classes commonly borrow, not 
fromtheirvillage shopkeeper, but from the banker in the neighbouring 
town. From such clients no mortgage or even bond or security 
ia ordinarily required. A sufficient guarantee is held to be tho 
honourable position in his village which has been transmitted to 
him by generations of ancestors. Small advances are merely 
entered in his current account like an ordinary shop debt, and even 
if the sum be large, the only additional precaution is to cast up the 
account and take an admission of the correctness of the balance upon 
a receipt stamp. The average rate of interest is 7£ per cent but 
occasionally it runs as high as nine or as low as six per cent. The 
great mass of Kanbi cultivators and others on a similar footing, 
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being already encumbered with debt up to though not, as a rule, 
beyond their assets, are not considered so perfectly trustworthy. 
It is impossible to give precisely data which depend entirely on the 
estimate formed by the lender in each particular case of the probity 
and means of the borrower and his friends. Generally it may be 
said that this class can only obtain loans on stamped bonds with or 
without securities, but that they are left free to realize the produce 
of their fields as they please. The rate of interest they pay 
varies from twelve to eighteen per cent exclusive of a premium. 
Ornaments are not usually deposited in pawn even by this second 
class of cultivators, and to offer them would be taken as an 
indication that the owner’s credit was at its last gasp. Nor is a 
formal mortgage ever executed of a respectable man’s movable 
property though his land is commonly hypothecated. Finally we 
come to the lowest order of landholders, including notoriously 
insolvent Kanbis and the great majority of Kolis, who fail to get 
more favourable treatment, not only because of their almost invariable 
poverty, but because of the stigma which still attaches to them aa 
a caste. Such persons at the opening of the cultivating season 
(June-July), if the rains are favourable, obtain grain for seed and 
subsistence, repayable when the crop is reaped at an enhancement 
of twenty-five to fifty, and in extreme casos even 100 per cent of 
the quantity advancod. The Vania appropriates the whole of the 
crop as soon as threshed and credits it in his books at a price 
settled in many villages by a mixed committee of Vanias and 
cultivators, but sometimes by tho lender alone. Against this he 
debits tho grain already advanced and also a quantity, generally from 
5 T - f to cwts. (15-25 mans) for the subsistence of the borrower 
and his family through the year. For cash advances ho charges 
twelve to twenty-four per cent besides a premium. It is not unusual 
for a very poor man to borrow a bullock for the season, giving 
security for its return, together with the payment of or 2-f cwts. 
(5 or 6 mans ) of grain for its use. Seed he sometimes procures from 
a richer cultivator in recompense for the services of his son or some 
other member of his family. 

The power of a rural labourer to raise a loan depends entirely on 
the nature of his employment and his own character. It is said 
that, as in the case of Marvadis in towns, money lenders refuse to 
treat with cattle graziers, because they are in tho habit of roaming 
from place to place in search of fodder. Any transaction with 
them must be conducted through their women who remain more 
stationary. The ordinary earner of day wages is not able to obtain 
more than very small sums even if some others of bis own class stand 
as securities. He may however obtain more if, as is sometimes 
done, a condition is inserted in the bond that on failure of payment 
within a stipulated period the obligor shall become a field servant of 
the other, receiving food and clothes and fixed wages to be written 
off against tho debt until it is liquidated. The interest in any case 
varies from fifteen to twenty-four per cent. A cultivator who has a 
servant in his permanent employ sometimes stands security for him 
to the extent of £5 to £7 (Rs. 50-Rs. 70) if he ia in real need of 
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the money, and by this means enables him to borrow on the same 
terms as he can command for himself. It may however be 
predicated of the great mass of Kolia, Vaghris, Dheds, and other 
rural labourers, that they have never had sufficient credit to be in 
debt. 

The class of superior landlords, girdsids and Jcasbcltis, stands 
in some measure by itself. People of this class are said to raise 
money in three ways : (1) on deposit of articles in pawn at six per 
cent j (2) on mortgage of land or crops without possession, at nine 
to fifteen per cent, with a premium of two to ten per cent; (3) on 
mortgage of land with possession, in which case the interest is 
written off against the rent, with a premium of five to ten per cent. 

The institution of regular courts of law, and the consequent 
knowledge of both parties that there existed a means both accessible 
and efficacious of compelling payment, led immediately to a decrease 
in the rate of interest as well as an extension downwards of the 
V&ni&'s clientele. Already on the 1st July 1810, Mr. Dunlop reported 
to Government, that the exorbitant rates of interest formerly paid 
Were no longer demanded and that even tho present rates were 
gradually falling. Manoti, a sort of premium which the cultivator 
often fonnd it convenient to pay a money lender to induce him to 
become security for his rent and so save him from the necessity 
of selling his crops out of hand, was according to Colonel Walker 
twenty-five per cent on the first establishment of British authority, 
but in 1819 had already diminished to an average of two per cent, 
and half that in some places. The rate paid by a village community 
for advances was quoted at twenty-four per cent per annum in 1816 
and at twelve per cent in 1820. 1 Lieutenant Melvill records that 
in 1827 the Farantij cultivator paid ‘ fifteen to twenty-five per cent 
besides a premium which was added to the sum lent, interest being 
charged on the whole/ whereas now in the same district there are 
many who can raise loans at six to eight per cent. In 1849 
Mr. Fawcett quoted the rate of interest on the security of land 
paying rent to Government at twelve to eighteen per cent. 

Ahmedabad being the capital of Muhammadan Gujarat always 
contained a mint. Its operations were conducted on account of the 
Government by workmen whose posts were for the most part here¬ 
ditary, under the superintendence of Borne selected mercantile firm of 
repute. The sum of £1 6s. Qd, (Rs. 13-4) was allowed for each 
£100 (Rs. 1000) coined and allotted in certain fixed proportions to 
religious objects and to the employes. Besides coin, gold and 
silver wire were manufactured in the establishment. Under the 
Marathas the Ahmedabad sicca rupees continued, with the addition 
of a few marks, to be issued as before, and to be the chief local 
medium of exchange as far as the centre of Kathiawar. In the lawless 
western half of the present district, where the tenants paid their rent 
in kind, there was probably little coin of any sort in use until the 
establishment of British rule in 1802-8, when the Surat rupee 
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immediately became tlie standard of those parts. In 1817 on 
taking over charge from the Gaikwar authorities of the city of 
Ahmedabad, Mr. Dunlop found the mint closed and the supply of 
circulating medium so low as seriously to impede trade. He soon 
administered relief by issuing a large quantity of new sicca rupees 
valued at 93‘292 Bombay rupees per hundred. The remedy in 
more distant parts of the district was not so easy. In Gogha 
enterprize was said, even three years afterwards, to be ' paralyzed 
by the scarcity of currency, the old Surat Naw&b’s rupee, the only 
coin in use, often selling at as high a premium as twenty-five per 
cent above the ordinary Surat and Bombay rupee, though very 
slightly superior in purity and weight/ 1 Besides there were Pilaji 
Gaik war’s Kaira rupee in Viramgam, the Savnli rupee at Patri, 
the Bhavnagar rupee to some extent in Gogha and Dhandliuka, 
the Hali Sicca within the walls of tho city, and no less than nine 
issues from the Ahmedabad mint more or less current throughout 
the district, hut varying in real value according to the year in which 
and the authority by which they happened to have been coined.* 
This medley was injurious to all classes. Among the traders it 
rendered all petty transactions uncertain and encouraged a spirit 
of gambling upon the fluctuations of the exchange. Cultivators 
on the other hand wero invariably fleeced by being paid for their 
grain in one of the inferior currencies which they had immediately 
to exchange into standard Ahmedabad steals, as those alone were 
declared receivable at the Government treasury. Accordingly the 
way was paved by common conseut towards the uniform adoption 
of a single coin. The intimate commercial relations of Dholera with 
Bombay and Ahmedabad no doubt helped to oust the Surat rupee 
from tho western part of the district. In Viramgam the money 
dealers bound themselves (1826) under a penalty to do no more 
business in the Kaira currency after an interval of six months for 
the adjustment of existing accounts. The Hali Sicca had never at 
any time obtained currency beyond the walls of the city, and the 
other rupees mentioned above being few in number were easily 
displaced. Tlie upshot of the whole was that in 1828 the Collector 
was able to report to Government that there was ‘ no other coin 
current in the district except the Ahmedabad sicca.' In Juno 1887 
the Company’s rupee was introduced and the siccas as they were 
gradually paid into the treasury were withdrawn from circulation 
and sent down to the Bombay mint. Twelve years afterwards 
(1849) Mr. Fawcett reported that the latter coins were still most 
current among traders, the amount afloat being estimated at 
£1,500,000 (Rs. 1,50,00,000). Indeed they had at that time almost 
ceased to find their way into the Government treasuries at all in 
consequence of tho rate of exchange having, for the preceding 
five years, risen steadily in their favour as against the Company’s 
rupees, notwithstanding the intrinsically superior value of the 


1 Letter from Committee for revising the Customs Regulations, 21st December 
1820. 

* Return by Mr, Dunlop, 14th January 1819, 
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latter. 1 There is no recorded explanation of this anomaly. The 
guarantee of a certain weight and purity eventually secured the 
field to the Government rupee, now the sole metallic medium 
throughout the district with the exception of Modasa and even 
said to command a premium beyond its intrinsic value over the 
native currencies. A large proportion of the hoards of old established 
business houses is said to be composed of the Ahmedabad siccds , 
now disused and very rarely seen. In Modasa all transactions 
except those with Government are conducted in the bdbdshai rupees 
coined by the Baroda state. In December and January when the 
land assessments are about to fall due a large quantity of this 
currency is brought into the city of Ahmedabad whence it is for 
the most part transmitted to Baroda to provide for the payment 
of the Gaikwar’s revenuo. The discount paid by the Modasa 
cultivators on re-changing these bdbdahdi for Government rupees 
Varies from 3 \d. to 4hi. per 2s. (2£ - 3 annas per rupee). 

During the latter part of the eighteenth century the frequent 
scarcity of a metallic medium and also perhaps the desire, especially 
natural in lawless times, to avoid as much as possible the risk of 
passing bullion from hand to hand lod to the establishment in the 
city of Ahmedabad of a peculiar fictitious currency called dnt. It 
first became general (1780-1785) in consequence of the closing of 
the mint after the capture of tho city by General Goddard and tho 
still furthordepletion of the money market by remittances of bullion 
for the troops in Kathiawar, Mr. Wedderburn, the Accountant 
General, in 1818 suggested that it also found favour as a means of 
eluding tho frauds of native mints in making depreciated issues. 
At any rato very soon after its introduction it became the almost 
universal standard of value in the market. 

A transaction iii dnt may be briefly defined as a transfer of credit 
in a banker’s books in terms of a nominal currency convertible into 
cash at a certain rate varying often from day to day and sometimes 
from hour to hour, according to the state of the money market. A 
cheque in dnt is payable at tho option of the presenter in cash or 
in dnt. In former days this nominal currency became a vehicle for 
much overtrading and the most reckless gambling. One of the 
principal streets in the city of Ahmedabad was called the dnt bazar, 
and there every evening excited crowds of people, many of them 
with not £50 (Rs. 500) of their own, would engage to pay or 
receive, as the event might require, the cash difference on £5000 
to £10,000 (Rs. 50,000-Rs. 1,00,000) of dnt between tho rate 
for that day and the rate for some particular future day. All 
saleB, except of a few articles, were negotiated in Ant, the 
premium being settled at the rate of the day of payment in the 
absence of special agreement to the contrary. Thus even legitimate 
mercantile transactions were liable to be deranged by violent and 
arbitrary fluctuations in the rates of conversion brought about bj 
unscrupulous speculators, who had power to influeuce the market 
Five or six per cent was a usual variation within a few days. Not t 
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bill could be drawn on any place otherwise than subject to this 
uncertainty, nor would a Bombay banker drawing on Ahmedabad be 
able to tell how many rupees in cash the bill would command j 
payment being made in the former case according to the rate of the 
day when the bill was purchased, and in the latter according to that of 
the day on which it foil due. A?i incidental consequence of this was 
that the Bombay bankers made their remittances indirectly through 
Broach, Surat, and other places where dnt was unknown. So 
strongly were these evils felt even by native rulers, that about 1805 
Kakaji Gaik war’s subhedar ordered that all bills in ant should 
henceforth bo encashed at the invariable rate of 0} per cent in favour 
of the ant, but this would probably have soon proved a dead letter 
even if the subsequent stoppage of the mint had not set the old 
system once more in full swing. 1 In ] 818 Mr. Dunlop strongly 
advocated its prohibition by law. 2 But within the next twenty years 
the more subtle and sure agencies of a sufficient and honest 
metallic currency and a safe though not yet speedy communication 
with Bombay had worked a cure, and by 1840, the year in which 
Mr. Fawcett recurred to the subject, ant was apparently confined to 
Dholera, whose remote position still encouraged tho use of such an 
expedient. To check its accompanying evils the trading guild or 
mahdjan of that town agreed in 1845 to limit the price to 115 
per cent after a certain date at the end of tho season. This 
action proved futile at the time, but as in Ahmedabad, the course of 
events soon made a renewed attempt unnecessary, and though nearly 
all banking transactions at that port are still carried to account in 
ant, the pernicious abuse of it no longer exists. Every merchant 
now has it in his power to check any undue inflation, and the price 
which in 1843 went up as high as 125 per cent now seldom if ever 
rises beyond 103 per cent. According to the present practice a rate 
of discount for cash on ant is lixed by the trade guild at the 
beginning of the season and from that time, subject only to the slight 
disturbing influence of variations in tho local valuo of money, it 
decreases regularly as the year wears on until the end (June), when 
all accounts are by tho custom of tho port adjusted and the rate 
of conversion is par. 

According to tho registration returns mortgages in excess of £10 
(Rs. 100) have risen from 999 of tho value of £74,208 (Rs. 7,42,080) 
in 1869-70 to 1718 of tho value of £84,038 (Rs. 8,40,380) in 1876-77. 3 

Almost every cultivator, who can afford it, engages at least one 
labourer for tho rainy season (Juno-October) or, if he grows a cold- 
weather crop also, for the double season commencing in the begin¬ 
ning of June and ending at the Hall (March-April). Wages for the 

1 The hali sicca rupees, first coined under the Peshwa after the resumption of 
the Gdikwiir’s farm, were sometimes supposed to represent dnt. What they did 
represent was dnt at tho rate of exchange for bullion fixed by Jakt&ji. 

2 Most of the above details have been derived from Mr. Dunlop’s Reports to 
Government, 

3 The details are, in 1809-70, 999 value £74,208 ; in 1870-71, 1593 value £78,653; 
in 1871-72, 2223 value £120,363; in 1872-73, 2280 value £109,640 ; 1873-74, 2033 
value £92,890 ; in 1874-75, 1507 value £87,873; in 1875-76, 1063 value £94,541; in 
1876-77, 1712 value £82,532 ; in 1877-78, 1718 value £84,038. 
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longer period range from 12s. (Rs. 6) for a boy to £2 16s. (Rs. 28) 
for a thoroughly skilled adult, besides meals from the employer’s 
own mesa, a suit of clothes, and occasionally an allowance of tobacco, 
snuff, or other small luxury. 1 These relative proportions of cash and 
kind, however, vary from village to village and even from holding 
to holding. Sometimes, for the rainy season, the labourer receives 
from one-sixth to ono-fourth of the crop, and nothing further. In 
Modasa the agreement, whatever its nature, almost invariably 
provides for victualling the labourer for fifteen days, the object being,, 
it is said, to restore his strength exhausted by the privations of the 
hot weather. 

The rate for agricultural day labour as quoted 2 3 4 in 1821 and again 
in 1849 s was 8 d. (two annas) the male adult. Most of the field¬ 
work, for which it is necessary to call in tomporary help, is performed 
<on special terms. For example weeding is done by women, who 
are sufficiently remunerated by being allowed to take the weeds home 
as fodder for their buffaloes. Marvadi reapers in the wheat district 
are hired by the gang at the daily rate of 2s. (Re. 1) for four to six 
men. Rice is cut at 3s. (Re. 1 -8 as.) the acre. Labourers at sugar¬ 
cane pressing, in addition to 3£d. or 4Id. (2J or 3 annas) for stoking 
the fire and feeding the mill, and about 2 tl. (1£ - 1£ annas ) for 
preparing the canes, are allowed to eat as much as they wish during 
the day, and to carry home threo canos each at night. Each 
also receives at the end of the job a small quantity of raw sugar 
proportioned to the total outturn. Cotton is picked sometimes 
at day-wages and sometimes for an allowance of from one to two 
pounds in every forty pounds, man. 

The average daily wage for a bricklayer in 1821 was 7 Id. (5 as.) 
It is now Is. (8 as.) except in .Dliolka whore lack of work and 
superfluity of workers, of tho degraded class of Brahmans known 
as Tapodhans, have kept the nominal wage down to its former level. 
The nominal rate for carpenters has risen from 9 d. (6 as.) in 1821 to 
Is. 6d. (12 as.) iu 1877. In tho steam factories smiths get from £1 
10s. (Rs. 15) per month for an ordinary workman up to £3 10s, 
(Rs, 35) for a mestn or foreman. Fitters get £1 10s. to £2 10s. 
(Rs, 15 - Rs. 25); firemen £1 to £2 (Rs. 10 - Rs. 20); bricklayers 
£1 10s. to £2 4d. (Rs. 15 - Rs. 22). Tho monthly wages of ordinary 
inale adult operatives vary from 12s. or 14s. (Rs. 6 or 7) in 
Dhandbuka to 16s. or 20s. (Rs. 8 or 10) in Yiramgiim during the 
busy season. Women and children are employed for feeding the 
cotton gins at daily wages of 3d. and 2Li. (2 as. and 1 i as.) respec¬ 
tively, bat in tho busy season those rates rise to 4|d. and 3d. (3 as. 
and 2 as.) In the spinning and weaving mills according to their 
skill the monthly wages of women range from 10s. to 18s. (Rs. 5 - Rs. 9) 
and of children from 6s. to 16s. (Rs. 3 - Rs. 8). Tho hours of work 
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1 Agricultural wages in kind in Sdnancl for the rainy season (June - October) are 

said, in the last thirty years, to have risen from 5 cwts.—7 cwt. 3 qr. 12 lbs. to 8 cwt. 

3 qr. 20 lbs.—11 cwt. 1 qr. 20 lbs, (14 to 22 mans to 25 - 32 mans) grain. 

4 Magistrate's Return, 28th January 1821. 

3 Born. Gov. Bel. V. 25, 
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in the factories are from daybreak to sunset, but during the busy 
season 1| day is often made in the cotton gins. In some establish¬ 
ments half an hour is allowed for meals, but in some of the gins a 
member of the workman's family brings his food and takes up his 
task while he is eating. For totally unskilled labour the rate varies 
from 4 Id. (3 as.) in Dholka to 7 id. (5 as.) in Ahmedabad at the 
busiest time as against ‘del. (2 as.) for men and 2\d. (1J as.) for boys in 
1849. Generally it may be said that all urban labourers, both skilled 
and unskilled, command higher rates in Dholera, Viramgam and 
Ahmedabad than elsewhere, and higher rates in those places between 
October and December, and between February and June than at 
other seasons. 

Piece Work, The system of working by the piece is gradually making its way 

in the towns, and large wages aro earned in this manner during 
the height of the cotton export season in Dholera and Viramgam. 
Two men bringing their own charlca or country gin are paid 
according to the weight of seed thoy extract, at the rate of 2s. for 
120 to 140 pounds (one rupee for 3 to 3^ mans) between November 
and March, and between March aud June 2s. for 100 pounds (one 
rupee for 2$ mans). By working, as many do, till very late hours a 
daily outturn of 120 to 140 pounds (3 to 3| mans) maybe obtained, 
but the average quantity is about eighty pounds (2 mans). Similarly 
pressing cotton at the uativo screws.is paid for at £3 4s. (Bs. 32) 
tho hundred bales; loading and unloading for the timber merchants 
at 2s (Be. 1) the hundred mans ; unhusking cocoanuts at 2s. 6d. to 
3s. (Bs. lj - Bs. 11) the thousand nuts; and so on. A woman 
can in her own homo unshell forty pounds (one man) a day of kapds 
or shelled cotton; for this she gets II d. (one anna) in quiet 
times, but sometimes as much as 9-lO.td. (6-7 annas) when trade is 
brisk. In the Pariintij soap factories there are sixteen men engaged 
on each boiling, who receive a lump sum of 10s. (Bs. 5) for the whole 
work. Of this 2s. 6d. (Bs. 1-4 as.) is apportioned to the two boilers, 
6d. (4 a.s.) to tho two water carriers, and the rest is divided among 
the twelve who make up the soap. An oilpresser, who does job- 
work, grinds any quantity of tal seed in return for being allowed 
to keep the cake which is valuable as cattle food ; otherwise the 
employer pays him at the rate of 9d. (6 as.) the man of seed. A 
Dhed weaver, if supplied with yarn, is paid at the rate of 2s. (one 
rupee) per piece of cloth two feet broad aud thirteen to twenty yards 
long according to texture. He is moreover only expected to 
return the same weight of cloth as he received of yarn, whereby 
out of every five pounds of yarn he can retain about half a pound 
in exchange for tho same amount of size. 

A statement of produce prices, reaching back as far as 1813, is 
given below. For the first eleven years the figures refer only to one 
portion of the district, the Dholka sub-division. Since 1824 they 
are supposed to represent average prices over the whole district. 
Of the staple grains, statistics for millet, bdjri, are not available for 
the years between 1823 aud 1861. Taking therefore the other staple 
grain Indian millet, juvar, tho average rupee-price during the period 
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of sixty-five years is 1 sixty pounds, or excluding eleven years of 
abnormally high and eight years of abnormally low prices, an 
average of fifty-nine and a half pounds. The eleven years of highest 
prices, which varied from sixteen to thirty-two pounds, were 
sixteen pounds in 1813 and 1864; nineteen pounds in 1869 and 
1870; twenty-two pounds in 1863 ; twenty-three pounds in 1820; 
twenty-five pounds in 1814 ; twenty-six pounds in 1865; twenty- 
nine pounds iu 1871; thirty-one pounds in 1867 ; and thirty-two 
pounds in 1877. The years 1863 to 1865, 1867, and 1869 to 
1871, when the high price of Indian millet was due to the cheapness 
of money rather than the want of grain, were times of the greatest 
agricultural prosperity. 1813, 1814, 1820, and 1877, wore years 
of famine or scarcity. The cheap years, of which there have 
been eight, 102 pounds in 1843, 107 in 1856, 108 in 1851, 113 in 
1855, 114 in 1831 and 1832, and 120 in 1829 and 1830, have been 
times of complaint and more or loss agricultural distress. Excluding 
the years of special scarcity, the whole scries may be roughly divided 
into seven periods. From 1815 to 1819, a tirno of dear grain, with 
an average price of forty-five pounds; then, after the scarcity in 
1820, five years of moderate prices varying from forty-six to sixty- 
four and averaging fifty-throe pounds. This was followed by a 
period of eight years (1826-1833) of cheap grain, tho prices varying 
from eighty-one iu 1826 to 120 in 1829 and 1830 and averaging 
103 pounds. Of these eight years, during the first five tho prices 
fell steadily, and then taking a turn rose to eighty-seven pounds in 
1833. Again from 1834 to 1840 was a time of moderate prices, tho 
returns for Indian millet varying from thirty-nine in 1834 to 
sixty-two pounds in 1840, and showing an average of fifty-four pounds 
against fifty-three from 1821 to 1825. Tho next sixteen years 
(1841-1856), though, for cultivators, not so bad as from 1826 to 
1833, was again a time of low prices; tho Indian millet price varying 
from fifty-five in 1849 to 113 in 1855 and averaging eighty-four 
pounds against 103 from 1826 to 1833. These sixteen years wore in 


1 Ahmedabad Indian-Millet Rupee Prices, ISIS -1877, 
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their turn followed by a time (1857-18G2) of moderate prices, the 
returns for the staple varying from forty-six in 1881 to sixty-three 
in 1857 and 1858 and averaging as before fifty-four pounds. The 
next and the remaining fourteen years (1863-1876) was a time of 
very high prices, the staple selling at from sixteen in 1864 to fifty 
in 1876 and giving an average of but thirty-two pounds. Lastly, 
the year 1877 was a time of very high prices, chiefly owing to the 
demand in the famine-stricken Deccan and Southern Maratha 
Country districts. 

Ahmcdabad Produce Prices} 1813 - 1S77. 
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Fifth Period (1841*1856)— continued. 
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1 This statement in prepared—i, from the Dholka Survey Report, dated 31st December 1805 In Bom. 
Gov. Scl. XI. 18, containing information for tbo years from 1813 to 1823 ; ii, from the Collector's 
special return eoutabling figures for the years from 1824 to 18(33, prepared for the price committee of 
1863; iii, from a special return prepared in the Bombay Secretariat for the years from 1864 to 1874 ; 
iv, from the Administration Reports for the subsequent years. Millet is biiji'i, I’emcilLaria splcata; 
Indian millet, juvdr, Sorghum yulgai'e find pulse, (wtr, Uajanuo indicus. 
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The details of weights and measures given at page 65 of the 
Kaira Statistical Account apply to Ahmednbad. There was a great 
diversity of weights up to July 1847 when the Company’s rupee of 
180 grains troy was made the unit of a tola and eighty bucIi tolas 
were fixed as equal to one Indian ser. For tho sake of convenience 
the people called the 80 Rupees’ ser a palca, old ser about equal to 
one-half of this a kaeha ser. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that the tendency of late 
years has been from wages in kind to wages in cash, and from 
employment by time to piece-work. The latter transition is itself 
only a reversion to more primitive custom. The former may be 
partly occasioned by the introduction of an adequate currency, but it 
is also one of many indications that tho former intimate relations 
between master and servant, epecially in the rural districts, are 
degenerating into the baldest contract. In those more conservative 
parts, where payment in kind is most practised, there linger 
vestiges of the past state of things. Slaves still exist, though in 
name only, in the persons of the Khavas or domestic servitors in tho 
households of the chief Rajputs or Girasia landowners. Lower 
down in the social scale the 'Parantij landholder still considers 
his servant as a member of his family, feeds him, clothes him, helps 
him to bear the expenses of auy domestic ceremony, and sometimes 
even undertakes to provide him with n wife. In that part of the 
district at least, an old farm-servant is in a distinctly bettor position 
for raising a loan than his other neighbours, becauso it is understood 
that his employer will in case of necessity become security for him 
and thus enable him to command terms as easy as he could obtain 
himself. On the other hand in the rural tracts between Dholcra 
and Viramgam, most of the reaping is done by bands of foreign 
Marvadis, from whom tho people hold aloof in private intercourse, 
and who having carried out their bargain pass on and are seen no 
lore. Between these two oxtremos the relations between employer 
nd employed are to bo found in this district in every stage of 
ansition. 

In tho northern portion of the district the labouring classes, 
mtnposed almost entirely of Bhils and Thakaria Kolis, remainina very 
graded condition owing to their drinking habits and thoir general 
] -lysical and mental inferiority. Most of them spend the little 
npney they may receiveat tho end of the cultivating season in buying 
8| jrits, and even tlie more thrifty are in the bot weatlior reduced to 
ebbing out a bare subsistence by watching fruit trees, gathering 
fuel, and picking wild berries. In the rest of the district the 
labouring classes, consisting chiofly of Rajputs and Talabda Kolis, 
have unequivocally progressed in material comfort. The Honourable 
Mr. Elpbinstone within a few years after tbo cession of AHmedabad 
remarked this tendency under British rule, and it has received a great 
impetus in more recent times. An interesting illustration of this is to 
be found in the fact that in the western villages the staple diet even 
of the lowest is usually wheat whereas up to 1863 it was usually millet, 
bdjri or juv&r. Elsewhere larger entertainments and gayer dress at 
holiday time, specially on tho children are clear signs of a similar 
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change. The causes of this enhanced prosperity may be thus briefly 
summarized. (1) The more independent position secured to the 
labouring classes by law enables them to dispose of their services 
more advantageously to themselves. 1 Migration has enormously 
increased. It is computed that the port of Dholera alone draws to 
itself every year during the busy season two thousand able-bodied 
men, who return to their families and their fields as soon as the time 
for cultivation approaches. Others resort at the same period to 
Ahmedabad, Viramgsim, Bhavnagar, and other centres, thereby 
benefiting both themselves and their less energetic fellows, who 
remain behind to repair houses against the rains, protect and pick 
fruit, collect fuel, and so on. (2) The increase in the area under 
cultivation has led to a demand on the part of the Kanbi for more 
hired labour to enable him to work his larger holding. (3) Tbo 
extension of trade and of steam mill entorprize. It is true that 
in Gogha, Dholka, and other places, which have only partially 
shared in the modern revival of trade, many Musalman women have 
suffered much, as work in their own homes such as spinning yarn 
is the only means of livelihood permitted to them by custom. 
Against this however may be set the increase in remunerative home 
labour in the cotton districts where even Brahman and Vania 
women unhusk cotton and do other light work. TheDhedstoo have 
been to a great extent ousted by machine-made cloth from their 
occupation of weaving. As there is a prejudice against employing 
these people on regular field work, and as the operatives in the 
steam mills and similar establishments refuse to associate with them 
they would have been hard pressed butfor (4) the extension of railway, 
local funds, and other public works, which give employment to 
large numbers of unskilled labourers of various castes. These ranks 
are swelled in the open season by gangs of Marvadis who mostly 
return to their country before the rains, but many who moved intc 
the district during the famine of 1809 have settled as permanen 
residents. 


Mr. Dunlop in his jama Landi report for 1819 notes that 'the Kolia of Biyad 
Par.-Inti] are all slaves to the Patels, their ancestors having sold themselves during a 
famine.’ All trace of this has disappeared and some of the sons of these ‘ slaves’ now 
make their way as far as Bhavnagar for employment in the open season. 
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TRADE AND MANUFACTURES- 

SECTION I. — TRADE. 1 * 

Dtmma Native rule, and for fifty years after its fall, 
not king was done to improve land communications. At the 
end of the first half of the present century, the only made road 
outside of the city and cantonment, was about two miles at tbe 
approach, from the landward, to the town of Gogha. The only 
bridges were, one over a creek near Dholora and another across a 
lake at Viramgam. In light soils, tho main routes, pulverized by 
constant traffic into deep fine sand, wore heavy during tho fair 
season and firm in the rains. Except for chance floods they wore 
always passablo to the broad-wheeled country carts, 8 to tho pack 
bullocks of roving Vanjaras, and to camels from Marwdr and the 
north. On the other hand, during tho rains, black soil tracks were 
practically closed to wheeled vehicles. Its plastic loam retaining 
while inoist the impression of every stop, became hardened by the 
dry weather into iron-like ruts and holes tolerable only after tho 
season was well advanced. 3 * 

Since 1850 both from general and local funds large sums have 
tjeen spent on roads, and though from the want of metal much has 
still to be done, considerable progress has been made. The first 
work, both in point of time and of size, was intendod to be a military 
and trade highway across the district from the port of Gogba by 
Dhandhuka and Bavla to Ahmedabad, and thence to Kinadi through 
Saraera. Of the original design a total length of 162 miles, from 
Gogha as far as Harsol, was completed. Besides the main line, a 
branch from Sarkhej to Viramgam a distance of thirty miles, was 
afterwards made from the one per cent Income Tax allotment. This 
branch was opened in 1865-66, and cost in all £22,642 (Rs. 2,26,420). 
But owing to the decay of Gogha trade and the construction of the 
Wadhwan extension of the Bombay and Baroda railway, traffic has 
greatly deserted it, and the trunk-road is no longer kept in its 
original order. From Gogha to Tagdi, fifty-eight miles, it is 


1 The materials tor this section have been in great part supplied, and much of the 
section is written by Mr. F. S. P. Lely, O.S. 

* Mr. Vibart in 1830 estimated the number of carts in the district at 16,178. 
Mr. Fawcett in 1849 made the number 18,534, The total shown in the returns for 
1876-77 was 22,012. 

3 Collector 170, 30th Deoeraber 1844. 
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■well metalled, and except at three rivers unbroken. But from Tagdi 
to Bavla, forty-eight mi I or, so much damage was done by floods in 
1866 and subsequent years, that seven miles between Tagdi and 
Dhandhuka are unbridged, unmetalled, and only partially banked, 
while the section betweon Dhandhuka and Bavla has fallen into 
complete disrepair. From Gogha to Dhandhuka the annual outlay 
is met from Government grants. But from Bavla to Ahmedabad 
tbe expense is borne by local funds. This section of the road is 
bridged throughout, and metalled with broken bricks and lime 
gravel. The Ahmedabad and Harsol section, thirty-eight miles 
long, kept up from Government funds, is bridged for two-thirds of 
its course but not metalled. Part of the Viramgam branch was 
used for the "Wadhwan railway ; tho rest bridged and embanked, is 
still kept up at the expense of local funds, chiefly for the convenience 
of the town of Sanand, 

From local funds, with in some cases the aid of municipal and 
other grants, many minor roads have been made ; the more important 
towns and villages have been connected by cleared and fairly well- 
kept lines, and a network of tracks is passable for country 
vehicles. Of inado roads the following are tho chief: from tho 
Ahmedabad railway station to the cantonment, one and a half 
miles ; from the Ahmedabad Delhi gate to the Dudheshvar burning 
ground, 5800 feet ; from the A'stodiya gate to the Riiypur gate and 
thence to the south bank of the Kankariya lake, 7400 feet; from 
the Kdnkariya lake to Shall A'lam and thence to the A'stodiya gate, 
10,464 feet; from the A'stodiya gate to Saraspur and thence back 
to tho Kalupur gate, 13,616 ; metalled roads in the railway suburb, 
9080; from tho Jamalpur gate to the Sapt Rishi A'ro, 3200; 
from the railway station to the town of Sanand and thence to tho 
old Viramgam road, about 2£ miles; from the railway station to tho 
Bharvari and the Golvari gates of Viramgam, 1080 and 1845 feet 
respectively; and from the Rabi&puri gate of Viramg&m to the 
railway crossing, 3175 feet. Of regularly repaired cross country 
roads there are : from Ahmedabad to Kuha on the way to Kapadvanj, 
fifteen miles, bridged throughout; from Ahmedabad to Dholka as 
far as Navapura, fourteen miles, banked and bridged throughout; 
from Dholka to Saroda, eight miles ; from Dholka to Bavla, ten 
miles ; from Dholka to Sahij on the way to Kaira, five miles; from 
Dhandhuka to Ranpur, eighteen miles; from Ranpur to Barvala, 
eighteen miles; from Khas to Bkimnatb, fourteen miles; from 
Gogha to Mahuva, twenty-two miles; from Gogba to Vadla, four 
miles ; from Tagdi to Ukherla, six milos; from Naroda to Val&d and 
Parantij to Piplodi on the way to Idar, forty-one miles; from Parfintij 
to Harsol, twelve miles; from Mandal to Jbund railway station, nine 
miles; and from Rampura to Dekvada, five miles. Altogether 
there are now (1878) in tho district 373 miles of made roads. 

The Gogha, Bavla, Ahmedabad, and Harsol high road costs 
for yearly ordinary repairs an average sum of £2400 (Rs. 24,000). 
Upon it, between Vala and Vartej is a toll that during the five years 
ending 1877, yielded an average revenue of £309 (Rs. 3090). This 
is the only direct revenue raised on roads in the district. Formerly 
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there were toll-houses at Viramgara, Sanand, and Sarkhej, but 
all three have been abolished, the first on the appropriation of its 
site for the railway, the second in 1872, and the third in 1873. 

The chief bridge in the district carries the Wadhwan extension of 
the Bombay and Baroda railway over the Sabarmati. 1 * It stands 
on the site of the former bridge destroyed in tho 1875 flood. It is 
formed of the same class of girders, but is eight feet higher, and 
contains four additional spans which make up its total length to 
twenty-two spans of sixty-two feet six inches each. It consists of 
piers of four columns founded at a depth of from thirty-one feet six 
inches to fifty-four feet under the bed of the river strengthened on 
top by a covering girder, and braced throughout. The piers in 
the deep water are all formed of columns throe feet in diameter 
.and 1£ inches thick, protected by wooden booms on the up 
Stream side, and ten of them plated on the same side with quarter 
inch thick wrought iron. There are cluster piers at every 300 feet. 
This new bridge, begun on the 1st December 1875, was, at a cost 
of £59,500 (Rs. 5,95,000), oponed for traffic on the 18th May 
following. A brick masonry bridge of nine thirty-feet spans over 
the river Meshva at Harsol was completed in 1869 at a cost of £4082 
(Rs. 40,820). It is the chief work on that section of the Ahmedabad 
and Samera road. An iron girder bridge of nine thirty-feet spans 
with planked roadway across the river Bhogava at Phedra was 
finished in March 1860. The total cost, £4256 (Rs. 42,560), was 
met from tho Dholora charitable fund which realizes by tolls an 
average yearly reveuuo of £382 (Rs. 3820). 

Collector's houses have been built at Gogha, Barvala, Dbandhuka, 
Ranpur, Dholka, Bavla, Bagodra, Par&ntij, and Modasa. 3 Rest-houses 
Kor European travellers are kept up in the city of Ahmedabad,at Sanand, 
tat Gogha, at Harsol, and at Viramgam. Except the Gogha rest-house, 
which is paid for from provincial funds, all of theso are supported by 
local funds. Rest-houses for native travellers number in all 159, of 
which forty-nine are kept in repair out of local funds or similar 
public sources, and 110 by private individuals or bodies. Most of 
the latter are intended primarily for caste purposes, and are only 
available for the accommodation of outsiders when not otherwise in 
use. 
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In the upper part of its course, except near the junction of the river Ford* and Ferries. 
Hathmati where it is crossed by tho Bijapur road, the Sabarmati 
on account of its steep and rugged banks cannot be passed 
bv carts. After entering Daskroi, though its broad sandy bed is 
always trying to cattle, it may during tho dry weather be crossed 
in many places above the influence of the tide. Always difficult 
from its deep mud, and sometimes dangerous from the sudden 
rising of the tide, most of the traffic across the Bhogava goes over 


l The details of the Sabarmati railway bridge have been communicated by Mr. 

J. R. Hargrave, C.E. 

3 These houses are for the use of all public officers subject to the prior right of 
the Collector and of his assistant in charge of the particular sub-division. 
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the Phedra bridge. With these two exceptions, all the district 
rivers, save when in flood, can ho passed without risk. No ferries 
ply throughout the year. . During the rainy season nine are 
let out in farm, at Shahibag, Vara], Navapura, Barddai'i, and 
Behrampur in Daskroi, and at Sabij, Hingoli, Vautha, and Bhol&d 
in Dholka. These, in 1878, yielded a revenue of £321 (Rs. 8210), 
out of which an inspector of boats was entertained on a monthly 
salary of £1 5s. (Rs. 12-8). Since, in 1875, the Ellis bridge at 
Ahmedabad was carried away, passenger boats have plied across the> 
Sabarmati. 

A few small sailing boats, m achlwds, ply for local trade both at 
Dholera and at Gogha, but distant ventures are made only in the 
larger craft known as paddvs and baields. These in all essential 
particulars are the same as those described in the Broach Statistical 
Account. 1 Most of them are built in Bilimora and Daman, thca 
want of home-grown timber preventing ship-building at Dholera. 
In Gogha ship-building was formerly a thriving industry, but since 
the decline of the port, the builders have gone, most of them to 
Bombay. Except a few that belong to local merchants, these 
vessels are the property of the captains or tandels. They are manned 
by nativos of Gogha, Broach, Surat, Bilimora, and Bulsar. The 
ordinary freight for cotton to Bombay from Dholera is from la. Qd. 
to 2s. Gd. (12 annas-Ha. 1 {) tho half-pressed hale in the early part 
of the season (October-November), rising as high as from 4#. to 5s. 
(Rs. 2-Rs. 2|) towards its close (April - May). 

The chief light house is on Piram island. In 1830 Commodore 
Grant of the fudian Navy brought to the notice of Government, 
that though to those who knew the coast it was safe enough during, 
the day, its reefs and strong tides made Piram most dangerous ajfc 
night. To avoid the risk, in the early part of the season, sailors kept 
close to the eastern shore. But in April and May the strong surf 
from the south forced them to make for the wost, and, at that season, 
near Piram, losses were common. In his opinion, with a light-house 
on the island, tho western coast would bo as safe by night as by day. 
Accordingly, out of the ruins of tho old fort, a tower twenty-six feet 
high was built, and on it a sixty-feet spar with an eight-burner 
lantern was raised. This arrangement was continued till, in February 
1864, a new building was begun, and, at a cost of £563 (Rs. 5680), 
finished in March 1865. It is a brick tower, from base to vane 77 
feet 9 inches high, enclosing a spiral stone staircase and showing 
a single fixed white dioptric light of order four, in clear weather 
visible for twenty miles from the deck of a ship. The height of tho 
centre of the lantern above high water is 100 feet and its area of 
illumination 288° of the horizon. The light-house is, under the 
supervision of the Collector of Salt Revenue, in charge of a guard 
of six native seamen at a monthly cost of £8 4 s. (Rs. 82) met from 
port dues. Since 1856 the north-east angle of the town of Gogha, in 
north lat. 21° 40' 30" and east long. 72° 16', has been provided with a 
single fixed white light in clear weather visible for ten miles; and 


1 Bom. Gazetteer, II. 414-416. 
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since the same time the entrance of the Dholera creek, in north lat. Chapter YI> 
22° 3' 20*' and east long. 72° 17' 80", has from September 1st to June Trade. 
Ifith been provided with a common lantern with five oil burners and 
reflectors fixed in a conical building on wooden pilos. The centre of 
the lantern is fifty feet above high water, and in clear weather is 
visible for fifteen miles. 1 

Except the Dliandhuka and Gogha sub-divisions 3 included in the p08t offi ° 08 ' 
Kdtliiawar division, for postal purposes the Ahmedabad district 
forms a part of the Ahmedabad postal division. It contains 
together with throe receiving offices, two in the city and one at 
the railway station, fifteen post offices located at the following 
stations t Ahmedabad city, Sarkhej, Cantonment, Parantij, Medusa, 

Harsol, Sanand, Viramgam, Mandal, Patri, Kharaghoda, Dholka, 

Koth, Bavla, and Rampura. These offices are supervised by the 
inspector of post offices in the Ahmedabad division, assisted by a sub¬ 
inspector. Except at Ahmedabad city, Harsol, Koth, and Rampura, 
tho officials in charge of post offices are styled deputy post-masters 
and are paid yearly salaries varying from £14 8s. to £60 (Rs. 144 - 
Rs. 600) and averaging £36 12s. 4 <1. (Rs. 366-2-8). The officials at 
Koth and Rfimpura styled sub-deputy post-masters draw each an 
annual salary of £12 (Rs. 120); and the official at Harsol styled a 
post Jedrkun, draws an annual salary of £14 8s. (Rs. 144). As the 
Ahmedabad city station is the disbursing office of the district, the 
officer in charge is styled post-master and draws a yearly salary of 
£180 rising to £240 (Rs. 1800-Rs. 2400). From the stations 
mentioned above, letters are distributed by delivery peons or by post 
runners. For this additional work tho latter are paid a trifling gratuity. 

The correspondence for surrounding villages is delivered by rural 
messengers, who also bring into the stations letters posted in letter¬ 
boxes placed at several villages in each sub-division. The rural 
messengers carry with them a stock of postage stamps for sale at 
the villages they visit. In this district there are in all thirty-seven 
delivery peons on yearly salaries ranging from £9 12s. to £12 
(Rs. 96-Rs. 120) and averaging£9 19s. 9|d. (Rs. 99-14-3). Of the 
thirty-six rural messengers, ten are paid from the Iraporial and 
twenty-six from the provincial revenues; of the ten, nine draw 
each a yearly salary of £10 16s. (Rs. 108) and the tenth, £9 12s. 

(Rs. 96); whfle of the twenty-six, half the number are paid each 
£9 12s. (Rs. 96) and the rest each £12 (Rs. 120) a year ; this whole 
staff of rural messengers is distributed according to requirements, 
letters being delivered in some places daily and in others only onco 
a week. Besides the horse ddk line, between Ahmedabad and Patan 
by Kalol and Mesana, tbero are in the district eighteen foot lines. 

For their maintenance in 1877 tho horse-line, which also carries the 
Sind and RajputAua mails, cost £1132 16s. (Rs. 11,328) and the 
foot-lines £1084 (Rs. 10,840) or a total sum of £2216 16s. 

(Rs, 22,168). Exclusive of the sale proceeds of post-stamps, the 


1 List of light-houaeg published by the Marine Survey Department, Calcutta, 1876. 

5 Tho post offices at I thandhuka, Dholera, Kanpur, BarvAla, and Gogha, though 
within the Ahmedabad district, are in tho postal division of KAthidwAr. 
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postal revenue of the district amounted in 1876-77 to £2814 
(Rs. 28,140) and the expenditure to £4671 (Rs. 46,710); of these 
£4353 (Rs. 43,530) were debited to Imperial and £318 (Rs. 3180) to 
provincial funds. 

Though the practice of keeping a register of letters and other 
post-articles delivered and despatched has been, since the introduc¬ 
tion of the new post-manual (1873), discontinued, a memorandum 
was, as an experiment, kept in 1877, showing the number of letters 
and other articles delivered from some of the post offices in the 
district. Compared with the returns for 1870, this memorandum, 
shows for some post offices a considerable increase; at Ahmedabad 
camp, 17,109 to 75,322 ; at Barvala, 421 to 43,732 ; Dholka, 52,954 
to 72,722; Modasa, 14,188 to 28,366; Parantij, 41,698 to 80,028 ; 
and Viramgam, 17,109 to 199,472. On the other hand the Dholera 
returns show a falling off from 107,984 to 97,292 and those for the. 
Ahmedabad city from 768,285 to 703,0664 

Besides the railway telegraph offices at the thirteen railway 
stations, there are at present (1878) two Government telegraph 
offices, one at Ahmedabad and the other at Dholera. The total 
number of messages of all kinds was at Ahmedabad 20,715 and at 
Dholera 9190. 

We know that under the strong rule of the Anliilvada dynasties 
(746-1297), the primeval forest, from the hills of Modasa to the 
mouth of the S&barmati and the shore of the Ran, waB gradually 
converted into cultivated fields studded with populous and wealthy 
towns, tho very existence of which implied the growth of 
considerable trade. Though tho poetic annalists of those timeB 
occasionally mention ships and merchants, 2 they give no details 
especially relating to the country included in the modern district of 
Ahmedabad. Of those ports which were the great gateways of classic 
Gujar-land not ono lay within its limited coast-line. Its chief 
inland mart was probably Dholka. 3 But during this period 
there had been growing up at Gogha, under the patronage of the 
Patan kings, a race of hardy lascars, whose prowess enabled 


1 Ahmedabad Post Details, 1870 and 1877. 


Station, 

1870. 

1877. 

Station. 

1870. 

1877. 

Ahmedabad City . 

768,285 

703,006 

Harsol .. 

1821 


Do. Camp ... 

17,109 

76.322 

M An dal. 

0149 


BAreja. 

457 


ModAsu. 

14,188 

28,308 

Barvdla... 

421 

43,732 

ParAntlj .. 

41,698 

80,028 

Dhandhuka . 

60,446 

63,144 

SAnand... ... ... 

23,829 


Dholka.. 

62,964 

72,722 

Sarkhoj. 

672 


Dholera,,, . 

107,084 

97,292 

YiramgAm . 

17,109 

199,472 

Gogha.. 

39,222 

44,720 

Pdtri . 


1 61,438 


2 Ris Mila, Vol. I. 245. 

8 A1 Idrisi (1160) speaks of Dulaka, Asival, and a third town Han aval near As4v*i, 
as places of good trade about equal in size. Elliot’s History of India, I. 87. Dulaka is 
Dholka, Asival was on the site of Ahmedabad, and Hanival or Jauival is perhaps, 
Sihor, the chief town of the Chanval or Cliuvil, which, in 1825, might still be distinctly, 
traced and from whose ruins, ornaments and gigantic brioks had teen dug. Bom. Qov. 
Bel. X. 75, 
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Mokhrdji Gohel, in the fourteenth century, to levy black-mail from 
his stronghold in the island of Piram, on all that entered the Gulf 
of Cambay. His power, nevertheless, was but shortlived. The new 
Muhammadan mastors of the province slew him in battle (1847), 
destroyed his fort, and converted a population of pirates into 
peaceable but not loss skilful and daring merchant seamen. Other 
circumstances concurred ahout this time to increase the importance 
of their native place. Its roadstead was the best in the Gulf. The 
neighbouring creek of Gundi which had hitherto appropriated most 
of the local trade began to silt up. Lastly when (1411) the city of 
Ahmad Shah arose on the other side of the Gulf, Gogha became 
closely associated with its growing splendour, as all larger vessels 
came to anchor in its deeper waters, and there discharged their 
Cargoes into smaller craft for transmission to Cambay whence they 
were carried by land to the capital. Thus in the fifteenth century, 
after a lengthened interlude of disorder and insecurity, the district 
entered upon a new era of commercial prosperity, the focus being 
transferred from tho banks of the Sarasvati to the banks of the 
Sabarmati. The new capital was the heart of the great kingdom 
of Gujarat which, says Barbosa,had ‘many cities and towns in the 
interior and very much shipping and many merchants arid shipowners, 
both Moors and Gentiles.' 1 From the land-ward side came into 
Ahmedabad the opium of M&lwa, horses, arms, and silken stuffs from 
Khorasan, and indigo, tobacco, cotton and grain from nearer home, to 
be bartered for foreign imports and local manufactures. Out of the 
city flowed a great stream of traffic southward to tho ancient entrepot 
of Dholka where much fine cloth was woven by settlers who, 
according to a local story, had been driven by want from liadbanpur. 
Here a small offshoot diverged into K&thiawar, but the main current 
passed on to Cambay, whither wore brought by sea from every part 
of the eastern world the luxuries demanded by a splendid court aud 
a voluptuous nobility. 2 

Before the beginning of the sixteenth century the silks, brocades, i 
and cotton cloths of Ahmedabad, generally bearing the name! 
of Cambay their placo of shipment, wore in demand in every 
eastern market from Cairo to Pekin. The wild tribesman of the 
Malayan archipelago did not consider his freedom secured until 
he had stored up a pile of them, equal in height to himself, since that 
was the standard ransom of a captive in the frays in which he was 
constantly engaged. 3 On the coast of Africa they were exchanged 
for gold often at a hundred times their real value. 4 ‘ To Aden,’ 
says Barbosa, ‘ come ships of Cambay so many and so large and 
with so much merchandize for transport to the Arabian, Abyssinian, 
and Egyptian markets that it is a terrible thing to think of so great 
an expenditure of cotton stuffs as they bring.’ These goods with 


1 Stanley’s Barbosa, 50. 

2 The Gujarht Moors are (1513) luxurious people who live well and spend much 

money. They are very well dressed and their women richly decked out. Stanley’* 
Barbosa, 50. 

8 Stanley’s Barbosa, 200. 4 Stanley’s Barbosa, 5, 7. 
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some quantity of drugs, opium, wheat, indigo, and beads appear to 
have formed the staple exports, in exohange for which were 
brought back copper, quicksilver, vermilion, and rose-water from 
Aden ; horses from Arabia; gold, ivory, amber, and wax from the 
east coast of Africa; areca, cocoanuts, and popper from Malabar, 
Ceylon and Pegu; sugar and muslins from Bengal; jewels and musk 
from Ava; spices and China produce from the great emporium of 
Malacca. The early Portuguese accounts agree well with Barbosa, 
bearing ample testimony to the commercial predominance of tha 
'great kingdom of Cambay/ and its capital Ahmedabad. Ita 
merchants were their keenest rivals; its merchantmen their richest 
prizes. In the Moluccas, on tho Malabar coast, and at the gold mines 
of Sof ala, the Muhammadan subjects of 'the king of Gujar&t 5 were found 
glutting the markets with their goods, combiningto force up the prices 
of country produce, and sometimes even stirring up the Native 
governments and populace to drive out the Europeans. 1 2 This collision 
of interests gave the first shock to the trade of Ahmedabad. Not 
only did the Portuguese, whose commanding position was finally 
established by their success at Diu (1588), close the Red Sea against 
Muhammadan ships, but their supremacy at sea mado even the Gulf 
of Cambay unsafe to their rivals as in the days boforo the Gohel had 
been driven from Piram (1347). In vain did the Gogha sailors try to 
avoid Portuguese cruisers by keeping out to sea and passing on thoir 
way to Malacca and Sumatra through the Maidive Islands to the 
south of Cjylon, 3 Their rich cargoes fell a prey to the European at 
every point, and in 1531 Saldana,penetrating to Gogha itself, destroyed 
the town together with fifteen of the largest, prows laden with 
spices. 3 More disastrous still was the decline of the power of the 
Ahmedabad kings. In the middle of the sixteenth century anarohy 
prevailed throughout the country ‘ and every species of injustice 
and oppression was introduced/ 4 

The strong hand of Akbar promptly quelled, though he could 
not prevent, rebellions, restored security to property, and abolished 
transit duties on all articles in common use. About fifteen years 
after his conquest, the traveller Cmsar Frederick (1588) declares 
that, if he had not seen it, he could not have believed that the 
trade of Ahmedabad and Cambay was so great/ At the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, though public order was very loosely 
maintained, and, especially in the north of Gujarat, were 'large 
tracts full of thievish beastly men and savage beasts, 50 two 
hundred carts richly laden with merchandize left the capital 
almost every ten days for export by sea. 7 In 1638 the traveller 
Mandelslo found great convenience of traffic at Ahmedabad. Except 
in gunpowder, lead, and saltpetre, for which a licence was wanted, 
strangers were free to trade in any article. The only customs duty 


1 Kerr’s Voyages, IT. 410, 414, 575; VIII. 445. 

2 Kerr’s Voyages, VI. 91. 

8 Kerr’s Voyages, VI. 223. 4 Biid’e Mirit-i-Abmadi, 303-406. 

# Forbes' Or. Mem, III. 86. 

6 Nicholas TJfilet in Kerr, VIIL 302, 

1 Kerr’s VoyageB, VIII. 302. 
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was a charge of fifteen pence on every wagon, and the Vdnida’ 
correspondents in all parts of Asia and even in Constantinople made 
exchange easy and advantageous. 1 There was scarcely any nation or 1 
merchandize in all Asia not to be found in Ahmedabad. 2 In 1666 
Thevenot found great .exports of indigo, sugared and raw ginger, 
sugar, cumin, lac, myrobalans, tamarinds, opium, saltpetre, and 
honey; and besides supplies of cotton fabrics from Lahor and Delhi,, 
a great local manufacture of satins, velvets, taffetas, silks and clo>th 
of gold and wool. 3 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century trade began to keavof 
Ahmedabad. The head of the Cambay Gulf was siting and] 
Surat near the mouth of the Tapti, specially favoured as thoj 
port for Mecca pilgrims and enriched by English an4 Dutch 
commerce, was drawing to itself the chief trade of 'province. 
This change Ahmedabad never recovered, and fro h that time till 
the establishment of British rule (1818) the trad^ of the district 
continued to decline. During this period scores of' once prosperous 
villages, alike on the borders of Kathiawar 4 and -under the walls 
of Ahmedabad, 5 6 were deserted. At a distance if 'om the larger 
towns tho trader was only tolerated by tho Kolis on one side as a 
convenient agent for the disposal of stolen property, and by the 
Girasias on the other because he brought opium and cf ~>th and paid 
blackmail. The trade routes were cloggod by transit-dtp ly stations, 
and exposed to the attacks of robber gangs, who roaimed about 
with little check, save from a few military leaders who gS-ve partial 
protection as a means of increasiug their own consequence. Special 
importance as a trade-centre only drew upon a place special enactions. 
In Ahmedabad/ the town duties in the best days of Muhammadan 
rule were fixed for Musalmans, at two and a half per cenfi on the 
value of the goods, and at five per cent for Hindus. These were 
constantly raised as the necessities of the rulers grew more pressing. 
They reached a climax, when, in 1755, the Peshwa and the Gaik war 
divided the city revenues between them. Each Government collected 
its share by its own agents and kept constantly introducing 
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1 Harris’ Travel b, II. 114. 

2 But thi» traveller also repeatedly refers to tho dangerous state of the country and 
especially the great roads owing to the excesses of the “ Rasbouts ” (Rajputs) with whom 
the Imperial Governor was said to be in league. 

* Thevenot’s Voyages, V. 35. Of the articles mentioned, those for which Ahmedabad 
seems atthiatimeto have been specially famous, were indigo, ginger, sugar,and silk carpets. 
The Sarkhej indigo was (1038) the host in the province (Mandelslo in Harris, II. 126 and 
Tavernier (1680) in Harris, II. 373). Ginger grew(lGSO) in greater quantity in Ahmedabad 
than in any part of Asia. * ’Tis hardly to be imagined how much was transported candied 
into foreign ports’ (Tavernier, ditto). OI loaf sugar Tavernier says (ditto) ‘ they bad the 
perfect art of- refining it.’ He also in the same place mentions specially the silk carpels 
mixed with silver and gold. Of other fabrics Mandelslo speaks of a vast manufactory of 
silk and calicoes and of gold and silver brocades, though these were slighter and at 
the same time dearer than those from China. When he was in Ahmedabad a new kind 
of stuff, of Bilk and cotton with gold flowers, was invented and sold at a cost of five crowns 
the yard (Harris, II. 114). 

4 Information by Bhagvdndis Kithji, Desdi of Dhandhuka, 1802, Gov. ISth April 

1806. 

6 Report on Daskroi by the Assistant Collector Mr. Williamson, 31st August 1819. 

* The details that follow have been obtained chiefly from reports by Mr. Dunlop, the 
first Collector of Ahmedabad, and from other papers in the Collector’s Records. 

fi 187—12 
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tfiie right and who were able to charge what prices they chose. Upon 
evtsry wretched bundle of firewood or basket of garden stuff, if its 
sale, was not engrossed by monopolists, was levied a duty of fifteen 
to twenty-five per cent on entrance, a handful as the gate-keeper’s 
private douceur, and another handful to a minor farmer at every 
guard-r*>oom on its way to the market. 1 * Nor was it sufficient for the 
merchant to satisfy the demands of the Government. All or nearly 
all goods entered the municipal weighing-yard, kotha, were 

set upon by tthe agents of favoured individuals or religious 
institutions who based their claims to exact small specified charges 
ostensibly upon the original consent of the traders themselves, but 
really on the support given to their claims by the Native 
Government. The Nagarsetb, or chief of the merchants, received an 
ad-valorem fe*. of a quarter per cent; a descendant of a former minister 
took f per cftnt, and under the name of religion twenty-five Hindu 
temples shaped the spoil with forty Bhats, Vairdgis, and other beggars. 3 
Indeed thic sum total of these and similar levies was too high 
for practic’d collection, and it was acommon practice for merchants to 
warehouse their goods at Kadi, Pothdpur, and other places close by 
and, by threatening to send them to some other market, to force the 
farmers, to let them into the city at lower rates. Even with this 
alleviation, tho burdens upon trade were too heavy to be borne. 
' In thAs city/ says Mr, Forbes in 1781, ‘ commerce once met with 
ev^ry encouragement. It was the resort of merchants, artists, and 
travellers of every description. It now exhibits solitude, poverty, 
4nd desolation.’ 3 Thirty-six years afterwards when Mr. Dunlop, 
the first British Collector, entered within the broken walls of the 
once magnificent capital, he found it ‘ a melancholy picture of 
ruins.’ 4 

Of the sea-borne trade by Cambay at the end of the eighteenth 
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fresh exactions. A system of rates, intentionally complicated and kept 
secret, drove the merchant to purchase the aidof experts or marphatids, 
who, often in league with the managers, played their employers false. 
Manufactured silk before it left the city gates had already paid a 
full fourth of its selling value, and the average burden on other 
manufactured exports was estimated at twenty per cent. Not a 
bunch of plantains could be sold except by farmers who had bought 


1 These officials were callod Darvang in Ahmedabad and Mirdds in Dholto. 

- The numborand claims of these recipients Beam to have been varying and the British 
officers, after their occupation of the city, found some difficulty in ascertaining the exact 
truth. According to a report by Mr. Dunlop, dated 10th May 1821, twenty-two temples 
and thirty-four individuals were each entitled to a small charge under the head kotha 
consisting in almost every instance of from Id. to 10 \d. on every £100 (Be. 1000) worth of 
piece goodB, Besides this, he says, collections under the bead of sdyar were claimed by 
thirty-one temples and thirty-four individuals on molasses, cotton, grain, tobacco, and oil. 
Certain temples were allowed to pass every year free of duty for their own use specified 
quantities of merchandize. Thus the Shri RAmji temple enjoyed this privilege with 
respect to twelve bundles of betel leaf, 113 mans of clarified butter, and 1300 folds of gold 
wire. Similarly among the individuals some claimed the right of levying a small 
percentage on certain goods, and others the right of passing a certain quantity of olarifted 
butter free of duty, 

8 Forbes’ Or. Mem. Ill, 120. 

4 Report to Government, December 1817. 
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century little or nothing remained except occasional shipments of 
salt, cotton, and other agricultural produce, from the western districts 
to the ports lower down the coast. 1 Left to herself Gogha fell a 
prey to successive adventurers, and even after she became nominally 
subject to the Peshwa, his administration in so remote a place was 
.too weak to counteract the great local influence of the Laval of 
BMvnagar, who spared no pains to draw all the trade that still 
lingered on that side of the Gulf to his own newly-founded capital. 2 
Thus the workhouses of Gogha were deserted and its famous 
seamen had, by the beginning of the nineteenth century, become 1 only 
a shadow of what they once were.’ 3 

With the present century a new era opened. On the 6th Juno 
1802 the Bombay Government having accepted the cession of a small 
estate at the head of the Gulf of Cambay, hoisted the British flag at 
its chief place, Dholera. About twenty years earlier, in consequence 
of the quarrels of its Girasia proprietors, Dholera had been nearly 
deserted, At the time of transfer it consisted of about 300 houses 
inhabited by a few families ‘ who in fear and trembling cultivated 
just enough to enable them to live/ 4 Its natural advantages were 
great. Its creek was broad and deep enough for native vessels of 
from 107 to 143 tons (300 to 400 Jchdndis). It was the most 
convenient outlet of a country which produced more wheat than its 
people could reap, 6 and which has sinco become one of the chief 
cotton fields in India. Up to this time trade had been driven away 
by the lawless feuds of the Gird si a lords, and by the jealous tactics 
of the Raval of Bhavnagar, 8 whoso position enabled him to command 
the creek. But it was confidently predicted that in the strong 
hands of the Company a port would speedily arise which would 
supplant . Bhavnagar, as Bhavnagar had supplanted Gogha. The 
fates, however, were at first unkind. The Bhavnagar chief, in order 
to checkmate the action of the Girasias in placing themselves under 
British protection, opened a rival port on the adjacent creek of 
Sindrdi, 7 and by means of a low scale of duties succeeded in attracting 
the chief share of the harvests of Dhandhuka and Ranpur. Further, 
in 1806, a discontented Girasia faction set fire to the new settlement 
and completely gutted every dwelling and workshop. Two years 
later, confidence was again shaken by an attack on the neigh¬ 
bouring village of Bhavnagar, the merchants declaring that unless 
they were better protected they would take their cotton to some 
other port. The lawless state of the interior was a still greater bar 


X Forbes' Or. Mem. III. 87 and Hovd’s Tours, Bom. Gov. Sel. XVI. 49, 67 and 84. 

5 Lieutenant Robertson to Collector of Kaira, let J une 1808 and 28th September 

1806. 

8 Lieutenant Robertson to Collector of Kaira, 1st June ISOG and 26th September 

1806. 

* Sir Miguel de Souza (1802) to Government on the proposed cession of Dholera. 
A few years later another olfloer wrote, ‘ Dholera is so well suited by nature for landing 
and loading merchandize that it cannot bo improved by art. The heaviest goods are 
taken by carts within a few yards of the vessels and hoisted on board from a bank,' (Lieut. 
Ballantine to Mr, Diggle, 8tb July 1808). 

6 Mr. Byrom Rowles, 27th March 1806. 

6 Mr, Holford, Resident at Cambay to Government, 1802. 

7 Sir M. De Souza to Major Walker, 22nd June 1805. 
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to trade. Besides the Imperial customs-houses, there was, within the 
limits of each petty Girasia’s estate, a post for the collection 'of feeB 
or child vcra, so that every cart of goods had to pay its way to 
the sea coast almost from village to village. Including the terminal 
town-dues a consignment of merchandize was mulcted on the sixteen, 
miles from Dhandhuka at four different places; on the thirty-two miles 
from Limbdi at five by one route and at seven by another ; on the 
thirty-eight miles from Dholka at eight by one route and at ten by the 
other. To these was added the fear of the Kathis, who had assumed 
a roving plunder-commission with such effect that, out of the Dholera 
dues, one-third was, under the sanction of the Company, paid to the 
chief of Jasdan for passports or policies of insurance against the 
attacks of his clansmen. 1 2 In spite of these hostile influences the 
Company’s strong rule insured the gradual progress of the infant 
settlement. In 1810 their commercial agent at Surat began to buy 
and ship at Dholera part of his annual cotton investment; and in 
1813 the increase of trado was most satisfactory. 

The vexatious inland imposts above mentioned were forbidden by 
proclamation in 1817, and the same year also saw the cession of 
the city of Ahmedabad and the complete establishment of British 
supremacy throughout the district. From this time, begins an era 
of commercial activity varied in character and degree, but on the 
whole progress) ve. a At Dholera, the chief centre of trade, the 
customs revenuo amounted in 1819 to £6000 (Rs. 60,000). s At 
the same time several dangers threatened the prosperity of the port. 
The river Bhadbar, whose stream formerly scoured the creek, forsook 
its course in 1812, and thus probably hastened the accumulation of 
silt which, by 1817, had so advanced, that navigation became so 
unsafe as to deter underwriters from accepting risks. Attention 
was in consequence directed to Bavliari a village about fifteen miles 
south of Dholera. Thero the anchorage was found to be ‘perfectly 
safe for the largest ship,’ and though the swampy nature of the 
ground prevented carts from reaching it till January, the drawback 
mattered little as it was after that month that the quicksands in the 
Dholera creek, and the bore at its mouth became most perilous. 
Accordingly, though with strong injunctions that trade should by no 
means be forced to it, Bavliari was established as a public port on 
the 1st February 1823, The new port was a success. In May 1823 its 
customs collections amounted to £438 (Rs. 4380), and in the same 
month four years later to £1189 (Rs. 11,890). Then the trade was 
nearly equally divided between it and the older port, Dholera 
getting the lion’s share during the early part of the soason when the 


1 This was commuted iu 1817 into a fixed payment equal to the average of the paafc 
receipts. Other chiefs besides Jasdan received regular contributions from the merchants, 
Mr. Biggie estimated that in the Dholera sub'division alone £1900 (Rs, 10,000) a year 
were paid by the traders to petty chiefs nominally for protection, really for forbearance. 

2 The statements of external and internal commerce for 18J9-20 forwarded by the 
Collector to the Reporter General on Commerce in Bombay Bhowan increase in import* 
of £121,514 (Rs. 12,15,140) and a decrease in exports of £18,982 (Rb. 1,89,820) on 
the previous year. The decrease in exports was owing to the failure of the cotton 
crop. 

8 Mr, Dunlop to Government, 10th May 1820. 
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road to Bavliari was closed, and Bavliari being almost the only 
resort of shipping in the later months when the prevailing south¬ 
west winds made the anchorage in the estuary of the Bhadhar 
impracticable. At tho same time Dholera continued the common 
emporium, There building went on apace while not a single 
individual moved to Bavliari. 1 

Dholera was at this time the terminus of a line of traffic that 
stretched as far north as Pali, the great Marwar trade centre. An 
incidental consequence of this was the first advance of Viramgam. 
towards commercial importance. That place had hitherto been an 
ordinary market town 3 in the centre of a country harassed by 
predatory Kolis, and in spite of its natural fertility not producing 
grain enough for its own support. 3 It was now to reap the benefit of 
a strong rule. A Maratha Oaldlpatti or Holi red powder tax was applied 
to repairing the walls, and a timely use of force restored to order 
the robbers of the Chuval. The result of those measures was soon 
apparent. Situated at the meeting of now unmolested high-roads 
from Rajputana, from Jhalavad, from Ahmedabad, and from the three 
seaports of Dholera, Bhavnagar and Gogha, Viramgam became a 
rendezvous for droves of camels laden with silks, clarified butter, 
raw sugar, and dyes from tho warehouses of Visnagar and Rddhanpur 
and for carts bringing dry goods from Cutch, and grain from 
the fertile district of Patan. Some of these commodities, such as 
rice, went to Jhalavad, and some, such as wheat, to Ahmedabad, but 
the bulk passed on to the sea coast, especially to Dholera, tho 
carriers returning with dry goods, timber, metal, European cloth 
and other foreign wares, or with salt from tho pans of Patri and 
Jhinjhuvada. 

Nor did the rovival of commerce fail to roach tho capital 
of the district. In 1818, at tho time of its transfer, cesses on 
trades and necessaries of life were abolished and duties reduced 
from 15 to 2 \ per cent. The result of this change was to stir up a 
spirit of the greatest commercial activity. 4 The great northern route 
into Hindustan was once more regularly traversed by Vanjaras and 
Ch&ran bullocks and Sindhi and Rajput camels. Long droves of 
these animals laden with dyed cloth, opium, sugar, grain, oilseeds 
and dyes streamed down once more over the hills of Dungarpur into 
the plain of Gujarat and on into Kathiawar, returning with salt, 
tobacco, and sea-borne produce. In two years the population 
of the city considerably increased, the import of raw silk rose from 
11 to 37 tons (300 -1000 Indian waits), the value of imported cloth 
from about £1300 to £2500 (Rs. 13,000-Rs. 25,000), and the total 
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1 Collector of Sea Customs to Government, 10th .Tune 1820. 

S The Collector reports to Government on 12th May 1824 that * Viramg&m being a 
■mall town with scarcely a single manufacture and but a limited trade its pecuniary 
transactions are very limited. Hunilie beyond four or five thousand rupees are not 
procurable and only one or two persons will give them for that sum and those not on 
their own account.' Mr. Dunlop to Resident at Barodn, 27th April 1818. 

» Bom. Gov. Sel. XI. 73. 

* Many traders and craftsmen who had quitted the place returned, and though 
many of the military class left to seek employment elsewhere the population increased 
considerably. Mr. Dunlop, 1820. 
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value of the trade was increased by £125,000 (Rs. 12,50,000). In 
the following years this advance was not kept up. The great 
stimulus to general trade given by the reduction of dues had passed 
off, and the leading merchants suffered severely from the failure of 
their opium speculations. 1 The value of exports fell from £281,777 
(Rs. 28,17,770) in the three years ending 1823, to £199,027 
(Rs. 19,90,270) in the three years ending 1826, and the value of 
imports from £405,557 to £310,257 (Rs. 40,55,570-Rs. 31,02,570). 
The next three years saw a marked revival of trade in exports from 
£199,027 to £260,289 (Rs. 19,90,270-Rs. 26,02,890) and in imports 
from £310,257 to £409,780 (Rs. 31,02,570-Rs. 40,97,800). 2 In these 
later years full harvests added to the great spread of tillage flooded 
the markets with field produce and prices fell rapidly. The 
Ahmedabad demand was of the greatest value to the country round. 3 
f We live upon the city’ was a common expression among the villagers. 

The following statement shows in dotail the value of the chief 
imports and exports in the nine years ending 1829 : 


Ahmedabiul City Trade, 1S21-1829. 


Article#. 

1821-1823. 

1821-1828. 

1827-1829. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

import*. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports, 

Grain . 

Cl h rifted butter. 

Molasses. 

Tobacco. 

Silk. 

Cochineal. 

Trou 

Copper . 

Cotton ...' . 

Thread . 

CiotU . 

£. 

115,953 

52,297 

22,439 

58,626 

79,092 

9294 

1952 

4835 

24,419 

6622 

30,628 

£ 

19,228 

20,114 

10,027 

66,196 

1121 

1500 

409 

3399 

12,703 

890 

155,662 

£. 

109,363 

48,930 

18,441 

17,23b 

60,498 

16,056 

2266 

4636 

10,778 

7714 

23,042 

£. 

13,395 

9939 

7581 

16,761 

40 

613 

288 

4001 

376 

146,544 

£. 

120,263 

63,747 

24,975 

26,188 

77,934 

30,108 

2971 

3372 

11,743 

16,601 

29,829 

£ 

12,558 

16,486 

8053 

23,185 

261 

3854 

6492 

626 

191,835 

Total ... 

406,557 

281,777 

310,257 

199,027 

409,780 

200,289 


In two respects this statement tells unfairly against the trade of 
the later years. The returns for the early years include a large 
item (£14,548) on account of opium, a trade soon after put a stop 
to by Government, and the apparent decline under other heads 
was, to a great extent, a fall in value and not in amount. Undep 
imports, the most noticeable point is the increase in molasses, 
cochineal, and thread. Both in molasses and cochineal, as their values 
had fallen about one-third, the rise in quantity was much greater than 
appears in the table. Under exports, the chief point of interest 
was the increase in the export of cloth from £155,652 (Rs. 15,56,520) 
in the first throe years to £191,835 (Rs. 19,18,350) in the last. 
On the whole, the trade of Ahmedabad was in 1828 very 


1 Tv 6 Ahmedabad opium trade began id 1819. One Karamsi Dungarsi of FAlanpur 
was the brat to engage m it on a large soale. Bom. Gov. Sel. V, 88. 

,, 2 1 hh® Collector, Mr. Crawford, complains that the trade of 

Anmedabad had not increased to the degree anticipated by Mr. Dunlop. The 
depression was, in his opinion, due to the gambling that resulted-from the fictitious 
currency called dnt (see p. 73). 

* Mr. Dunlop’s fieport to Government 251, 20th January 1830. 
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prosperous. But in the two following years (1829-1830) the Chapter VI. 
agricultural distress caused by the ruinous fall in produce prices Trade, 
affected the trade of the city ; and in 1830, Sir John Malcolm 
complained that Ahmedabad had not improved so much as might 
have been expected. 

Generally, it may be said with respect to the state of affairs in 
1830, that communications were still as bad as they could be, 
irksome land customs yet existed, and the great mass of the 
people remained absolutely untouched by the spirit of enterprize. 

So restricted was the intercourse of the district with the outer 
world, that in 1828-29 and 1829-30 great leniency in collecting the 
revenue was found to be necessary, because over-abundant harvest 
had so cheapened all kinds of grain as to cause the ryots difficulty 
in disposing of their crops. On the other hand, security of person 
and property had encouraged in the trading and carrying castes an 
activity which has since continued in ever-widening circles, Gogha 
still lay overshadowed by Bhavnagar; Cambay, the ancient port of 
the capital, was almost effaced by Cholera; but every other town 
and considerable village in the district had taken a bound in 
prosperity which promised the happiest results. 

During the next twenty years (1831-1850), these promises were 1831-1850. 
more or loss fulfilled everywhere, except in the cities of Dholka 
and Ahmedabad. Of the former it is sufficient to say that its 
position, on the high road to Cambay no longer made it of 
consequence, and that it was weighted by an unwholesome climate 
and by an indolent Muhammadan population. Of Ahmedabad it 
may be said that the city was always more indebted to the Court 
and army, of which it was the head-quarters, than to its natural 
advantages. It was not, like Pali, the natural rallying point of a 
large inland country; it was not on any great Imperial route; it was 
consecrated by no religious traditions attractive to the Hindu 
trading classes; its river was impracticable, down to the very 
month, for the smallest ship; and even in the palmiest days its port 
was an incommodious roadstead fifty-two miles away. When we 
also consider that its brocade and silk manufactures were severely 
affected by the depression of Native Courts who were the chief 
customers, and that its lower classes of textile fabi’ics were from the 
first outrivalled by imports from Europe, we may easily understand 
bow the once splendid commerce of the city, instead of returning to 
its old centre, became diffused among smaller outlying towns. 

In the north-west Viramgam had in 1835 become the most thriving VWamnAm. 

town in the district. Sinco 1826 very considerable improvement 
had taken place. Population had increased and a surprising 
number of substantial and very neat bouses had sprung up. a In 
the east rapid progress was made. Between 1826 and 1848 the 
number of houses in Parantij rose from 1685 to 3082, and in Modasa 
from 1257 to 1572. 3 And there is reason to believe that other small 


1 Boro. Gov. Lithe. Papers 148, 30. 2 Bom. Gov, Sel, V. 66. 

9 Bom, Gov. Sel. X. 6, and Bom. Gov. Sol, V. 54. 
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trade centres had similarly progressed, though no statistics with 
respect to them are at hand. In the south-west, continued silting in 
the old estuary of the Bhadhar caused several changes of position in the 
Dholera port. In 1850 it was fixed at Khun, and with the assistance 
of Bavliari the trade of the port maintained its prosperity. 1 In 
1832 it was yielding an average yearly customs revenue of £8000 
(Rs. 80,000). In tho thirteen years ending 1846 cotton exports, 
though with great fluctuations, had risen from 27,716 tons in the 
five years ending 1838 to 51,750 tons in the five years ending 
1846. 2 In 1848 Dholera numbered 6807 inhabitants, and most of 
the trade of the country to the northward passed through it on the 
way to Khun or to Bavliari. Some substantial houses were being 
built, and one or two handsome temples were nearly finished. 8 

The most notable feature of this period (1831-1850) was tho 
temporary revival of the trade of Gogha. In the early part of the 
century efforts were from time to time made to attract trade to 
Gogha. 4 One chief obstacle to the success of this plan was the 
Bhavnagar chiefs claim to share in its customs revenue. In 1818 
this was commuted on the basis of an average of past receipts. Ten 
years later the place had made considerable progress. Out of a 
fund established by themselves the people, stimulated by the 
examplo of Viramgam, proposed to rebuild their ruined town walls, 
and in this, chiefly from the active Support of Mr. H. Borradailo the 
Collector of Customs, they succeeded. About 1838 the port began 
to grow into favour for the shipment of opium brought from Malwa 
by Lunavada and Kapadvanj. 5 In that year 317 boxes valued at 
£31,700 (Rs. 3,17,000) were exported, and the amount rose till 
the average of the four years ending 1846 was no less than 1399 
boxes, 0 valued at £139,900 (Rs, 13,99,000). Its cotton trade had 
also considerably increased, the average Gogha exports for tho 
thirteen years ending 1846 being 1760 tons compared with 2815 
from Bhavnagar. 7 A number of Mdrvadi merchants established 


1 About this time an attempt was made to establish a port at Moti Boru, at the 
mouth of the S&barmati. But this, though wide, was choked with sandbanks and the 
experiment failed. Bom. Gov. Sel. V. 26. 

2 The details are: 1834, 1169 tons; 1835, 7670 tons; 1836, 7161 tons; 1837, 
9175 tons ; 1838, 2541 tons ; 1839, 44,079 tons ; 1840, 12,236 tons ; 1841, 7152 tons ; 
1842, 10,612 tons [ 1843, 12,400 tons ; 1844, 10,039 tons ; 1845, 5920 tons; and 1846, 
12,779tons. Bom. Gov. Sel, V. 84. 

3 Bom. Gov. Sel. V. 67. 

4 Government’s letter to Collector, 18th July 1806- Mr. Secretary Newnham to 
Mr. Itowles, Collector of Kaira, dated 11th August 1812, 

6 Collector’s Report, 15th December 1834. 

8 Bom. Gov. Sel, V. 83. 

7 The following comparative statement shows the yearly cotton trade of the rival 
ports : 

Gogha and Bkdvnagar Cotton Expoi'ts, I881*'18h6. 


Ybar. 

Oogha. 

BhAv- 

iiagar. 

Year. 

Gogha. 

Bh&v- 

nagar. 

Year. 

Qogha. 

BhAv- 

nagar. 


Tons. 

Tons 


Tong. 

Tons. 


Tons. 

Tons* 

1834 . 

424 

1170 

1839 . 

1675 

1066 

1844. 

2288 

4150 

2885 . 

1337 

3960 

3840 . 

2609 

1427 

1845 . 

871 

1009 

1838 . 

1602 

1675 

1841 ... 

2271 

8061 

1846 . 

1822 

5142 

3837 . 

2362 

4600 

1842. 

2939 

3723 



1838 . 

88 

179 

1843 . 

3081 

4439 
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agencies in tlie town, and carried on considerable traffic between it and 
Pali in opium, Cashmoro shawls, wool, and other goods. The value 
of shawls exported was in 1839 estimated at£l4,597 (Rs. 1,45,970) 
and in 1846 at £102,499 (Rs. 10,24,990). Exclusive of opium, the 
average yearly value of the whole trado of the port was, in the 
five years ending 1836, £148,290 (Rs. 14,82,900), and £441,034 
(Rs. 44,10,340) in the five years ending 1847. This gleam of 
prosperity soon, however, began to fade away in favour of BMvnagar. 
Later on, the opening of tho railway in 1864 drew the Pali traffic 
to Ahmedabad, and since then tho total value of tho Gogha trado 
has boon falling. The annual average value of the trade for the 
five years ending 1871-72 was £159,310 (Rs. 15,93,100) against 
£111,846 (Rs. 11,18,460) for the five years ending 1877-78. 1 

Between 1851 and 1864 the great increase in the demand for 
agricultural produce and the rise in pricos that sot in about 1857, 
caused a rapid development of trade, and during the years of the 
American war (1862-1864) the trading classes shared largely in tho 
riches that found their way into the district. But tho cause of this 
increase of wealth was so exceptional, and so large a portion of it 
was lost in foolish and ruinous speculation, that but for tho opening 
of railway communications in 1864, the district might havo gone 
baok very much to its old condition. 

In 1864 the opening of the Bombay and Baroda Railway as far as 
Ahmedabad caused two groat changes in tho district trade. It took 
away much of the produce of the rich ICaira lands that formerly 
found its way to tho Ahmodabad ports, and it replaced Ahmedabad 
in the position of a leading contro of trado. Besides Ahmedabad 
the portion of the line within tho limits of tho district contained only 
the Barojadi station. Between 1868, whon returns are first available, 
and 1871, when a branch was opened westwards from Ahmedabad, 
the traffic at the two stations shows a steady increase, at Ahmedabad, 
in passengers from 273,676 to 357,046 and in goods from 51,691 
to 63,379 tons, and at B&rejadi, in passengers from 13,968 to 
17,815; in goods a slight decrease from 289 to 267 tons. No 
returns are available to show how much of this trade formerly 
went by road to Cambay and the Broach ports. But tbo following 


1 The details are, average for the five years ending 1871-72, £159,310; 1873-74, £92,490; 
1874-75, £99,752; 1875-76, £157,823; 1870-77, £127,962; and 1877-78, £S1,196. 
In reading the above figures, it must bo borne in mind that though not completed 
to Ahmedabad until 1864, for several years previously, by the opening of successive 
sections, the railway had been gradually coming into contact with the trado of the 
district. The railway classification of commodities docs not correspond with the customs 
returns. But the following items may be found useful for purposos of comparison : 


Ahmedabad Trade by Sail, 1SGS-1S70 , 


Articles. 

Imports. 

Extorts. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1868. 

I860. 

1870. 


£, 

£. 

£. 

£. 

a. 

£. 

Yarn .. .. 

821 

700 

1039 




Clarified buttor. 

91 

010 

887 

108 

80 

183 

Boed and grain. 

1365 

6603 

6193 

... 




6422 

7444 

0010 

... 



Molasaoe ... 

D714 

12,860 

16,230 

... 



Cutton . 

16,824 

28,20(1 

33,495 



--• 


b 187-13 
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statement shows that at Dholera, leaving out the years of the 
American war, during the first seasons after the opening of the 
railway (1862-1864), a fall in imports was more than balanced by a 
rise in exports. 1 

Dholera Trade, 1854-1870, 


Yhak. 

Import*. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1854. 

688,6 U 

441,975 

976,069 

1885 

727,716 

2,011,020 

2,738,736 

1855. 

671,848 

837,495 

1,408,838 

1866 

343,572 

849,601 

1,293,173 

1860. 

736,714 

878,608 

1,605,220 

1667 

862,263 

1,219,843 

1,582,108 

1861. 

728,220 

644,295 

1,367,615 

1868 

431,945 

1,064,068 

1,496,003 

1862. 

1,082,088 

2,376,885 

3,481,853 

1869 

376,126 

1,262,942 

1,629,008 

1863. 

978,683 

3,804,843 

4,783,326 

1870 

407,474 

3,299,883 

1,707,367 

1861. 

788,646 

2,4)2,138 

3,200,784 






The following analysis shows the changes that have taken place 
from year to year in the chief articles of trade at Dholera; 

Dholera Trade, 1854-1870. 


Arthurs. 

Imports. 

1854-55. 

1855-56. 

1860-01. 

1861-62. 

1862-63. 

1803*04. 


£■ 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

e. 

Raw Bilk. 

14,775 

28,200 

4487 

9623 

4712 

m 

Yarn . 

30,138 

36,677 

30,121 

66,720 

83,616 

4487 

Ivory . 

10,864 

10,709 

9670 

13,883 

16,500 

7292 

Clarified butter. 

. 






Grain . 



500 

1241 

1321 

74,141 

Cocoanuts. 

8446 

12,169 

16,623 

17,910 

18,180 

12,362 

Dates . 

1307 

7231 

8177 

23,406 

22,751 

40,083 

Bugarcandy . 

1828 

7014 

10,816 

9956 

0644 

18,904 

Sugar . 

71,602 

40,163 

85,235 

75,933 

78,186 

110,130 

Metal . 

30,063 

26,685 

80,920 

96,221 

90,134 

86,847 

Beeds . 

366 






Cotton ... 








Imports - continued. 


Artioi.bb. 

1864-85. 

1806-66. 

1860-67. 

1807-68. 

_ 

1808-69. 

1889-70, 

1870-71. 


£. 

e. 

£. 

£. 

£. 


£. 

Raw silk.. 

106 

132 






Yarn .. 

7988 

4454 


1607 

2432 

iesi 

1808 

Ivory 

11,548 

6285 

2628 

8540 

3230 

774 

144 

Clarified butter 


392 

40 


467 

133 

072 

Grain . 

42,510 

18,735 

11,043 

23,469 

60,360 

100,308 

90,860 

Cocoanutu.., . 

23,544 

19,587 

40,790 

20,699 

21,684 

14,808 

12,700 

Dates .. 

22,889 

37,242 

19,589 

81,700 

16,064 

21,220 

2067 

Bugaroandy . 

12 , 12 a 

13,742 

9509 

9264 

12,831 

10,659 

9079 

Bn gar . 

130,040 

157,560 

61,731 

50,109 

67,270 

63,648 

78,281 

Metal 

89,421 

65,301 

6885 

76,435 

51,994 

82,600 

28,784 

Seeds .. 

. 







Cotton . 


... 

... 






1 Gogha is loft out, as it is virtually a KAthiAwAr port. ' Besidos, against its losses, 
BhAvnagar gains may fairly be sot off. 
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Dholera Trade, 1884.1870— continued. 


Exports. 


A-B.T1CI.E8, 

1854-55. 

1855-88. 

1860*61. 

1881-62. 

1862-63. 

1863*04. 

1864-85. 

Haw silk.. 

Yam 

Ivory . 

Clarified butter ... 


&. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

8 

£. 


20,344 

a9'376 

ulm 

1*1*067 

6306 

0061 

14,364 

Grain . 

CJoooamite.., ... 

Dates . 

Sugttrcancly 

Sugar .. 

Metal ... ... 


18,375 

44,077 

4820 

4293 

3444 

6304 


Seeds . 


3438 

4568 






Cotton . 

J 

324,048 

640,0(17 

763,132 

639,979 

2,358,181 

8,770,110 

3,381,825 


Articles. 


— 






1666*06. 

1880-67. 

1307*08. 

1868-89. 

1869-70. 

1870-71. 


£. 

8. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Raw fellk. 

Yarn ... .. 


. 

. 




Ivory . 

Clarified butter. 

1368 

1403 

,4 '*043 

**1644 

’ 695 

1808 

Graiu . 

1578 

7128 

9390 

Coooanut®... . 

Gates ... .*■ ... 

Sugar candy 

Sugar ... ... 

10 

. 


. 


. 

BeedB (Eapeaeed) 

Cotton ... ... ... 

18,725 

930,383 

1,109,142 

1,059,111 

1,248,383 

1,296,983 


These figures show three chief changes : first, the more valuable 
raw materials for manufacture in Ahmedabad have almost entirely 
abandoned the sea route. {Second, Dholera instead of exporting 
has begun to import grain. For this change there are two reasons. 
The field produce of the rich Kaira lands, formerly brought to 
Dholera for consumption and shipment, now goes by rail, and near 
Dholera grain and pasture have to a great extent been replaced by 
cotton. Third, cocoanuts, dates, sugar, and metal, the luxuries of 
the lower and cultivating classes, show on the average an unmistake- 
able increase. Besides this, it is worthy of note that, excluding the 
special American war seasons, thore has been a steady development 
in the exports of cotton, and that in 1865-66 occurs tho first record 
of the export of rapeseed, a branch of trado whicli has since passed 
to the railway and assumed large dimensions. 

The last period of tho trade history of tho district is the seven years 
ending 1877. The chief feature of this period is tbo construction 
of a branch line of railway running west from Ahmedabad. For 
seven years Ahmedabad continued to be the terminus of tho railway. 
In 1870 an extension was carried throo miles west to feabarmati station 
on the right bank of tho river, from that in May 1871 fifteen miles 
to Sauand, thou in November 1871 twenty-threo miles to Viramgam, 
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and in May 1872 forty miles to Wadhwan. In 1873 a branch twenty- 
three miles long was continued from Viramgam north-west to Patri 
and the Kharaghoda salt works. There are at present (1878) ninety- 
three miles of railroad within the limits of tho Ahmedabad district, 
provided with thirteen stations. The following statement shows, 
for the seven years ending 1877, the passenger and goods traffic at 
each station in tho district : 


Ahmcdabcul Railway Traffic, 1S71-1S77. 



Distance 
in miles 
from 
Bombay. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873- 

Station, 

Passen¬ 

gers. 

Goods. 

Passen¬ 

gers. 

Goods. 

Passen¬ 

gers. 

Goods. 

Jlirejadt . 

29S} 

17.815 

Tons. 

2R7 

10,8U 

Tons. 

057 

10,284 

Tons. 

324 

Abmodabad... 

.301)4 

367,040 

G3,379 

468,045 

59,430 

476,829 

67,205 

S&barmati. 

312* 

6330 

6506 

7797 

1322 

6224 

2075 

A mbllRoad. 

319? 

uto 

187 

4873 

43 

4337 

262 

Siinami . 

1127 

21,008 

4283 

38,600 

471 

34,169 

0624 

68f 

Chhdrodl . 

834 

m 

11 

6398 

101 

217 

Jfikltv&dtt . 

3424 

493 


11,590 

107 

10,276 

107 

Viramgam. 

3491 

7717 

2829 

115,091 

24,553 

133,7 U 

21,443 

pun {ga®*. 

::: 

H68 



, 

3044 

164 

3074 





12,377 

1449 

3721 





4019 

12,930 

Sibil Road. 

soy* 



4784 

123 

6037 

300 

LilAjmr . 

36SJ 



(3409 

172 

13,221 

290 

Total ... 


412,394 

70,081 

681,039 

87,009 

739,854 

97,426 



1874. 

1876. 

1870. 

1877. 

Station. 

Passen¬ 

gers. 

Goods. 

Passen¬ 

gers. 

Goods. 

Paason- 

gCVH. 

Goods. 

Passen¬ 

gers- 

Good.. 

Btirojadl . 

Abmodabad .. 

Bdbarmati ... . 

A'mbli Road. 

B&nand . 

CbhArodl . 

Jakhvjida . 

ViramgAm. 

PdtTi ( 'V'™' 1 . 

Branch ) Khir4g! ;o dB 

Bibll Road. 

Lil&pur ... . 

10,436 

477,403 

6605 

4305 

83,852 

0671 

10,190 

126.411 

8338 

26,178 

9329 

6772 

11,746 

Tons. 

846 
60,970 
2413 
183 
987 
83 
207 
21,41 2 
392 
2749 
23,881 
100 
460 

16,973 

469,594 

-9327 

4698 

30,646 

0637 

0389 

128,261 

0047 

83,370 

31,643 

6877 

11,414 

Tons. 

367 

70,610 

4830 

309 

1386 

686 

1237 

36,547 

648 

2653 

25,337 

128 

228 

18,890 

503,605 

10,509 

6(527 

38,661 

10,674 

10,227 

136,633 

11.677 

36,366 

11,856 

7335 

14,299 

Tons, 

663 

73,308 

7636 

502 

6971 

802 

240 

66,070 

957 

7205 

28,457 

138 

281 

18,797 

504,786 

0784 

7174 

50,804 

14,836 

11,764 

174,502 

13,132 

40,437 

13,006 

9646 

16,013 

Tons. 

471 

82,3U 

4861 

627 

3185 

1087 

190 

67,386 

682 

10,301 

83,716 

251 

299 

Total ... 

746,796 

114,697 

764,266 

143,774 

814,058 

183,238 

892,180 

205,877 


The extension of the railway westwards has affected the sea trade 
more than the opening of the main line from Bombay. Viramg&tn 
has become a local trade centre of some importance, competing 
directly with the sea route through Dholera. This competition 
together with some causes mentioned later on, has, as the following 
statement shows, reduced the valuo of the Dbolera trade from. 
£1,583,579 (Rs. 1,58,35,790) in 1871 to £586,591 (Rs. 58,65,910) in 
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Dhokra Trade, 1871-1878. Chap ter VI. 


Imports 

Exports . 

Total ... 

1871-73. 

1873-73. 

1878-74. 

1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Trade. 

1877-78. 

1871-1877. 

£- 

345,684 

1,237,895 

213,800 

600,315 

£. 

184,315 
685,009 j 

£. 

193,183 

777,172 

£. 

200,063 

484,548 

170,601 

394,542 

Railway Details* 

190,308 

390,223 

1,583,579 

830,121 

869,384 

_i 

909,355 

084,611 

605,203 

680,591 


The following statement shows in tabular form the fluctuations 
in the chief articles of trade carried from and to the different 
stations of the Ahmedabad district: 


Ahmedabad Railway, Qoode, 1 18GS, 1S7S and 1877, 


Articles. 



1808. 

1873. 

1877. 



Outward. 

Inward. 

Outward. 

Inward. 

Outward. 

Inward* 

Cotton, full pressed 




Tons. 

10,128 

Tons. 

76 

Tons. 

10 

Toiib. 

Tons. 

878 

Tone. 

142 

Cotton, half-picased 



... 


6305 

372 

6920 

280 

Cotton seed 




47 

783 

85 

D83 

293 

2408 

Fruit . 




290 

227ft 

new 

3802 

1881 

4867 

Crain and seed ... 




8G47 

5004 

13,981 

8334 

06,083 

10,689 

Hides . 




‘"j70 


316 

93 

265 

707 

Metal . 




2329 

308 

1076 

468 

1029 

Mahuda (flasela latifolia) 



2212 

27 

1576 

1 

670 

81 

Oil. 




56 

60 

154 

135 

861 

179 

Opium . 

Piece goods, Country 




100 


947 


795 




... 

... 

838 

2202 

1042 

2000 

rieeo goods, Europe 




440 

2007 


715 


804 

Salt. 




G 


1*5,820 

8581 

31,208 

8080 

JSugnr and moluswea 




14 

9275 

420 

12 ,mu 

541 

11,673 

Sundries. 




2178 

5186 

0248 

11,006 

8742 

10,871 





34 

3442 

400 

4150 

950 

11,009 

Tobacco . 




2 

163 

49 

000 

178 

1050 

Twist, Country ... 




2 i 

S74 

174 

310 

78 

273 

Twist, Europo ... 






... 

.,. 


45 

Wool . 




979 

s 

1800 

9 

2027 

27 



Total 


20,385 

31,596 

60,808 

46,562 

123,379 

81,998 


The details for tho Ahmedabad station show an increase in tho 
total number of passengers from 273,670 in 1868 to 504,786 in 1877, 
and in tho quantity of goods from 51,691 tons in 1868 to 82,314 
tons in 1877. The chief articles of export were cotton, grain, seed, 
hidos, metal, methuda, Bassia latifolia, oil, wool, and opium, and of 
imports salt, timber, and tobacco, Tho Viramgam station returns 
show that passenger traffic has increased from 133,714 in 1873 to 
174,502 in 1877 ; goods traffic shows an increase from 21,442 tons 
in 1873 to 67,385 tons in 1877. Tho chief articles of export wero 
cotton, grain, hides, metal, oil, wool, and of imports molasses, timber, 
tobacco, and salt. Tho details of the Sanand station show an 
increase in the total number of passengers from 34,169 in 1873 to 
50,804 in 1877 and in the quantity of goods from 586 tons in 1873 
to 8185 tons in 1877. Tho details of the Sabarmati station show 
an increase in the quantity of articles oxported from 1966 tons in 


i In 1868 only two statioae, Ahmedabad and B&rcjadi, were opened for traffic. 
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1873 to 4265 tons in 1877. The chief articlos of export are wool 
and grain. The Jhund station roturns show that passenger traffic 
has increased from 3644 in 1873 to 13,232 in 1877 and goods from 
194 tons in 1873 to 682 tons in 1877. The P&tri station returns 
show that passenger traffic has increased from 12,377 in 1873 to 
49,437 in 1877 and goods from 1449 tons in 1873 to 10,301 tona in 
1877. The exports are cotton and grain; the imports molasseB, 
timber, and tobacco. The details for the Kharaghoda station show 
an increase in the number of passengers from 4019 in 1873 to 12,006 
in 1877, and in the quantity of goods from 12,930 tons in 1873 to 
83,715 tons in 1877. The principal article of export is salt. 

The chief changes in the district trade by rail and by boats may 
be thus summarised 4 

The imports are sugar, piece goods, timber, metal, grain, cocoanuts, 
and molasses. Of these, timber and metal show a rise, and piece 
goods, grain, molasses, sugar, and cocoanuts a fall. The timber, 
brought chiefly by sea, rises by rail from £3809 to £8615, and by sea 
from £17,751 to £20,072 ; metal, also brought chiefly by sea, rises, 
by rail from £3983 to £10,148, and by sea from £16,991 to £18,363, 
Of the declining articles, grain has fallen by rail from £11,632 to 
£4688, and by sea from £46,291 to £14,935; piece goods, though 
by rail they have risen from £9968 to £12,727, have by sea fallen 
from £52,112 to £20,089 ; molasses, brought entirely by rail, have 
fallon from £24,722 to £15,784 ; sugar has fallen, by rail from 
£7917 to £6414, and by sea from £52,680 to £27,526; and cocoanuts, 
though by rail they have risen to £1753, have by sea fallon from 
£20,787 to £17,183. In order of importance the imports were in 
1877, sugar £33,940; piece goods £32,816; timber £28,687; metal 
£28,511; grain £19,023 ; cocoanuts £18,936, and molasses £15,784. 
The exports are cotton, seeds, and grain. Of these seeds and grain 
show an increase and cotton a decrease. Seeds, carried entirely 
by rail, have risen from £2461 to £47,600, and grain has risen, by 
rail from £4067 to £26,215, and by sea from £148 to £5251. Cotton 
has fallen, by rail from £62,703 to £46,129, and by sea from 
£1,234,919 to £386,540. Arranged in order of importance, in 1877 
cotton comes first with £432,069, seeds next with £47,600, and 
grain third with £31,466. 

Of the cotton trade in 1877-78 the following are the chief details. 
Of 80,241 the total number of bales, 20,409 or 67'48 per cent went 
by boat and 9832 or 32• 5 per cent by rail. Of late cotton merchants, 
both Europeans and Bombay natives, have begun to buy direct from 
the growers. But the usual practice is to buy either from a large 
dealer or from small middlemen who have bought from the grower. 
There wore in 1877-78, 369 gins 1 2 3 worked by steam power; these 
were said to havo been introduced about fifteen years ago (1863-64) 
during the time of the Amorican war. Most of the gins axe 


1 The railway returns are kopt in tons and the customs returns show values. The 
value of tlio goods carried by railway has, as far as possible, boon ascertained by local 
Inquiry. 

2 The details arc: Virauigim 130, Alnnodabad 117, Dholcra 40, Dkandhuka 40, 

Sdnand 22, aud Pipli 20. 
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Macartby’s Patent Knife-roller Gins. The ginning season begins 
for old cotton about the middle of November and lasts till the middle 
of January ; for new cotton it begins about the middle of March 
and lasts till the middle of June. Cotton is also ginned in vakhars 
or yards by native hand gins, charlcds . The valchar is generally 
a square walled enclosure in or near the village, open on one side, 
with two or three rooms on another side for storing unginnod cotton, 
kap&s, and along the two remaining sides rows of sheds divided into 
open spaces, six to eight feet wide, with room in each for a native 
gin. In tho middle of the yard thore is generally a heap of cotton 
pods and a space for beating cotton before it is ginned. Tho 
work of ginning is seldom over before the rains set in (Juno 15). 
What is left is stored unginned and ginned in October after tho 
rains are over. Cultivators, in their own houses, gin a small 
quantity of cotton for seed. Tho cost of ginning cotton by Btoam 
is about 2s. for forty pounds (Re. 1 a man) of clean cotton and tho 
cost of ginning by native hand gins varies from Is. 6/1. to Is. Oil. 
(12-14 annas). Of 30,241 bales exported in 1877-78, 8325 or 
27'52 per cent were full pressed and 21,916 or 72‘47 per cent wero 
half pressed. In that year there were in tho district seventy-two 

E resees, Bixty-nine 1 of thorn owned chiefly by native merchants were 
and-worked half presses, and three, two at Dholera and one at 
Viramgam, owned by Joint Stock Companies were steam full presses. 
Tho pressing season begins in November and ends about tho middle 
of June. The cost of pressing by steam varies from 8s. to 10s. 
(Rs. 4-Rs. 5) a 400 pound bale, that of half pressing by sihanja is 
from Is. t« Is. 6d. (8-12 annas ) for a GOO pound bale together 
with an additional charge of 4s. (Rs. 2) for tho wrapper and ropes. 

The following tabular statement gives tho chief details of the 
trade by rail and by boats : 

Ahmedabad District Trade by Rail and Sea, 1S71-1S77. 



1871*72. 

1872-78. 

Amicus. 

By Rail. 

By Sea. 

By Roil. 

By 6ea. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 


£. 



,-e. 



*. 

£. 

ffitjton... 

... 

62,703 

... 

1,231,919 


65,292 

... 

590.218 

Pieoegoods ... 

0968 

... 

62, Hi 


978$ 

... 

31,615 

... 

Saul* . 

... 

2461 

• * 4 

... 


2150 

... 


Grain. 

11,632 

4067 

40,291 

143 

3876 

6838 

24,176 

13,665 

Uolutea 

24,72-1 


... 

... 

12,008 

... 



Timber 

2869 

... 

17,751 

... 

47CO 


19,163 

... 

Bngar ... 

7917 

... 

52,680 

... 

6163 


13,979 

... 

Ustel ... 

3993 

.44 

16,091 

... 

8450 

... 

6236 


Cocoa nuts 

... 

... 

26,787 

... 


... 

22,885 

... 


i The details are : Dholera 34, Mindal 12, Viramgitm 10, Ahmedabad 8, PAtri 3, 
SAuand 1, and Dholka 1. 
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Ahmedabad District Trade, ly Hail and Sea, 1S71-1877 —continuod. 




1873-74,* 

- 

1874-75. 

ARTICIiKB, 

By Hail. 

By Sea. 

By Bail. 

By Sea. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports, 


£. 

s. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Cotton. 

Piece goods ... 

6202 

38,802 

25,000 

679,805 

13,823 

40,684 

24,818 

771,405 

Seeds . 


ifio5 




17,208 



Grain. 

3606 

421)0 

9374 

2500 

2897 

7007 

6607 

1940 

MoIa«aea 

11,621 




19,105 




Timber... 

3138 


l l i,290 


4757 


15,131 


Sugar . 

4457 


10,064 


7233 


28,057 

... 

Metal. 

2694 


8462 


6601 


7773 

... 

Cocoanuts 

vm 


26,081 


1871 


23,878 



* Only for first half oi 1874. 



1875-70. 

1875-77. 

Atmctra 

By Kail. 

By Stus. 

By Hail. 

By Sea. 


Imports. 

ExportH. 

f 

s 

9-4 

n 

Exports. 

Imports, 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 


£. 

£. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Cotton. 


48,747 

h 

478,112 


48,129 


386,640 

Piece Roods ... 

12,305 

... 

27,871 

... 

12,727 


20,089 

... 

Seeds . 


82,464 


r.lV 


47,600 

... 

... 

Drain. 

5086 

7789 

10,330 

1067 

4088 

20,216 

14,935 

6251 

Molasses 

26,639 

,., 


... 

15,734 


... 


TJmbor... 

14,721 


16,816 

... 

80)5 

j 

20,072 


Sugar. 

8855 


16,067 

... 

6414 


27,620 

... 

Metal. 

0773 

,,, 

11,494 


10,148 


18,368 

,,5 

Cocoanuts 

1643 

... 

27,304 

... 

1763 

... 

17,183 

... 


This statement shows, that though Dholera traffic continues 
greater than the total of all tho railway stations from Ahmedabad 
to Wadhwan, yet tho trade of that port has since 1871 steadily 
declined. This is partly owing to the less prosperous condition of 
the trading and cultivating classes suffering under tho reaction from 
the inflated prosperity of 18G2-1865. It is still more duo to the petty 
burdens, imposed with the tacit consent of the merchants themselves, 
on cotton passing through Dholera. Every unpressed bale that 
entered the press-yard was beset by a crowd of idlers and religious 
beggars, each claiming and getting a handful under the name of 
custom or charity. The sum total of this pillage might have been 
borne under tho easy-going systom of tho past. But in these days 
of keen competition it became so intolerable as to drive away muoh 
cotton to Bh&vnagar. So seriously did tho practice threaten the 
prosperity of the port, that in October 1876 the trade union or 
mahdjan, put a stop to it and fixed a consolidated fee of 9s. 1\A. 
(Rs. 4-13) on oach bale. 1 


1 The following details give some idea of what actually was the practice previous 
to the trade edict of 1876. Before tho bundlo of cotton was put on tho scales, it 
opened and the buyer took out two or three pounds “aa a sample,” Five pounds 
more ho claimed as his right, link, and from one and a half to two pounds more 
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At present (1878) the trade of the district passes along the 
following lines. Prom the north-east to Ahmedabad, come 
ParAntij soap and field produce, and Malwa cotton, opium, and grain. 1 
Prom the north, Marwar wool, cotton, hides, and clarified butter 
come to Ahmedabad, and flocks of sheep to Barejadi. In return 
are sent metal, grocery, and dyowoods. The western Rajputana 
State Railway, now under construction, crossing this line of country 
will probably reduce Ahmedabad as an entrepot for goods to almost 
entirely local importance. In the west, Viramgam, once a half-way 
house to Dholera, has now become its rival for the cotton of the 
fertile country betweon them, and has drawn to itself most of the 
traffic which on Vanjara bullocks used to pass from Ahmedabad 
west to Bhuj and north to Pali. It is also the seat of a large 
and increasing trade in seeds, most of them grown in the Baroda 
district of Patan. In the south, in spite of its unpleasant anchorage, 
Dholera is, except for a few ships in the hot season, able to do 
without the help of Bavliari. Compared with any possible land- 
route, it possesses the advantages of cheapness and of a name in the 
cotton market which insures a preference to its exports. 3 As regards 
imports, Dholera still supplies by far the greater part of the district 
and adjoining country with timber from the Malabar Coast and from 
Broach. Iron, sugar, dried fruits, coooanuts, and the like, are still sent 
out of its warehouses to Viramgfim and tho northern Baroda districts, 
to Radhanpur, Palanpur, Deesa, and oven as far as Pali, in carta which 
have brought cotton and graiu. The course of trade has scarcely 
yet adjusted itself to the new conditions introduced by opening the 
Viramgam extension railway. But it seems likely that whatever 
changes are made, so long as its creek can be enterod by boats, a 
certain share of trade will always fall to Dholera. 

The railway has had, in this district, the usual result of depressing 
the retail shop-keepers by minimizing profits and by carrying 
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the right of the man who stamped his mark on the wrapper. Next, the preaa-owner 
took three or four pounds for himself, and one and a half nominally for the water- 
carrier of the establishment. He was followed by the commission agent, ddatya, to 
•whom the cotton had been consigned, who got five or six pounds ; by the broker, daldl, 
who got about three pounds ; and by the labourers, who among them were allowed 
one and a half pound. Finally a big fist full, pumaru, would be given to any of 
the agent's, pressmen's or hroker’s pet beggars, who happened to be present. The 
result of all this often was to reduce a bundle of twenty-three or twenty-four mans 
to twenty mans. Tho consolidated fee is distributed as follows: Agent’s commis¬ 
sion 5s. ; Fatakia daW's commission Is. ; to the buyer’s clerk or bis son 6s. ; labourers 
for unloading, &c., 3d.; messenger and weigher 44 d .; watchmen at press-yard 1 id. ; 
to the press-owner 8id. ; broad for pariah dogs lid. ; religion, for some object of the 
agent or broker Is. ; charity 5d. ; lake fund for municipal purposes 5d. 

l In this part of the district under British rale trade has greatly developed. 
During the last fifty years the value of imports has risen at Pardntij from £5092 
(Rs. 60,920) to £26,524 (Rs. 2,65,240), and at Mod&sa from £5326 (Rs, 53,260) to 
£38,861 (Rs. 3,88,610). 

a The cost of conveying three unpressed bales of fifteen mans each from the doors 
of the Viramgim railway station to Bombay via Dholera would ordinarily be as 
follows : Cartage to Dholera 16s. , freight by boat to Bombay at 9s. per bale including 
insurance £1 7s. ; total £2 3s. The railway rate would be 19s. per twenty mans. 
On the other hand are to he set the risk and delays of the sea route. Goods shipped 
atDUolora may reach Bombay in seventeeu or eighteen days, but it is scarcely safe 
to calculate on less than one or even two months. Many of these particulars have 
been kindly communicated by Mr. A. Whittle, of Messrs. Greaves, Cotton & Co, 

b 187—14 
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Chapter VI. 
Trade. 


Trade Guilds. 

Origin and Growth. 


their larger customers to the wholesale markets. Moreover, the 
increase of population and the perfect security now afforded to 
trade, have resulted in the accession of large numbers to commercial 
employment, especially of the less energetic and shrewd and 
therefore less successful men who fill the air with their complaintB. 
Yet there is no doubt that, on the whole, the humbler class of traders 
have as a body gained most hitherto by the improved communications. 
To them more than to the rest of the community, have accrued the 
moral advantages of intercourse with the outer world. They, too, have 
been the chief to profit by the increased facility of obtaining credit, 
consequent on the greater spoed and Bafety of legitimate trade, 
In former days a consignment of cotton to Bombay was a specula¬ 
tion involving peril by land and sea and a certain sinking of capital 
for a lengthened period. Now with railways and telegraphs a much 
more rapid turn-over is possible, and business can be carried on with 
much less capital, Under these circumstances, much of the trade 
formerly monopolized by a few wealthy houses has been distributed 
among enterprizing clerks some of whom have become men of 
substance. Unfortunately the good effects of tin's change havp 
been largely done away by an inveterate and general spirit of 
speculation. To this must be added habits of extravagant show, 
strange to the older generation among whom the rich were chiefly 
anxious to conceal their wealth. As the local proverb says, 1 * * * * * * 8 ‘ Wealth 
used to keep in-doors, now she has como to the verandah/ 

SECTION IL-TRADE GUILDS/ 

In the typical village the community proper consists exclusively 
of husbandmen. All other residents from the shopkeeper to the 
sweeper are strangers within the gates, not regarded even by them¬ 
selves as having any inherent right to a voice in the management 
of communal affairs. This is especially true of the artisan. He is 
distinctively known as the settler, vcisvdya , s the man who has ‘come 
to live’ in the place for the convenience of the original inhabitants. 
If unfairly treated by them or from any other cause dissatisfied 
with his position he still not unfrequently terminates a connection 
never anything more than a service contract and it may be supposed 
that he often took this course in earlier days. In such a case he 
would resort to some central place with more custom or some local 
facility for the exercise of his craft. From these and like Causes 


1 The Gujarati is : Orddma Lakshmi hati ; hamna nmare dvichhe. 

s This section is contributed by Mr. F. P. Lely, Bombay Civil Service. 

An association among the higher classes is termed in the vernacular a mahdjan. 

Among the lower classes, more especially if it happen to be coextensive with caste, 

it is called a jianchdyat. Both words are in this account translated ‘trade guild' 

not because the expression accurately conveys their meaning but because it is on 

the whole the most convenient that could be chosen. 

8 This term is applied to the blacksmith, the carpenter, the potter, the tailor, 
the oil-presser, the gardener, the washerman, the barber, the shoemaker, the watch¬ 
man, the scavenger, and the sweeper ; that is to say the twelve servants who oan claim 
as a matter of right to be fed by the villagers on an occasion of feasting. On the 
other hand the priest, the shopkeeper, the herdsman and the tanner have no such 
right and are not so called. 
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the numbers in his class would increase in the town and they would 
assume the position of independent bodies the organization of each 
of which would naturally assimilate itself to that of the more 
ancient agricultural societies around. As in every village there is 
among the cultivators a council presided over by its elders and 
regulating the communal concerns, so in every town not only among 
the merchants but among the goldsmiths, the carpenters, the metal 
workers, the masons, the dyers, the potters, the oil-pressers, and 
almost all other craftsmen there is a guild prescribing trade rules 
and settling trade disputes under the guidance of its aldermen. The 

S owth of these associations was made all the easier if all persons 
lowing the same pursuit belonged to the same caste. Even 
without this bond the faculty for combination so strong in the 
Natives of India would enable them to unite without difficulty for 
the promotion of their real or supposed interests. The corporate 
authority was further strengthened under native rule by the policy 
bf the officers of Government to whom the system supplied a 
Convenient agency for distributing and enforcing their irregular 
exactions. 'In former days/ says an old Viramgam dyer, ‘if a 
Government officer wantod cloth dyed, he sent it to our aldermen 
who got the work dono and either paid all expenses out of the common 
fund, or levied a spocial contribution for the purpose from the whole 
craft. In return the Government was always ready to give ear to 
a complaint against any ono who, while carrying on our trade 
refused to share in the joint burdens or obey the head-man's order. 
Any one who misbehaved in this way would probably have found 
himself called into court and, until he yielded or left the town, 
saddled with the whole weight of the next and every further 
requisition.’ Even under British rulo trade organizations were for 
a time utilized in collecting kasab verds or trade cesses. These 
imposed in lump sums on each craft or calling were realized by the 
aldermen whose authority it was, in consequence, to tiro interest of 
Government to countenance. 1 

A mahdjan is with respect to matters of trade, what a caste 
panchayat is with respect to matters of caste. 2 Nominally it is 
composed of all the freemen of the particular craft. But a spocial 


1 For example; in Dholka the chief alderman, Beth, of the merchants’ guild used 
not only to apportion among the members the cess imposed on his own guild but 
used to collect from the aldermen of the other guilds the amounts due from them 
respectively. For this he received a commission from the Collector of the district, 
generally at the rate of 4s. (Rs, 2) a trade. He also received a yearly present, eirpdv, 
from the treasury of £3-4 (Rs. 32). It has since been commuted into a lump sum. 

* Theoretically the trade council is distinct from the caste oouncil; for example, in 
Ahmedabad there are four castes of oarpenters and therefore four assemblies for caste 
purposes, but only one carpenters’ mahdjan. So the silk, mashru, weavers’ mahdjan in 
the same city contains both Kanbia and V&ni&s. Many more instances might be 
eited. It is important to note this because, especially in tbe smaller towns, a 
particular oaate is often conterminous with a particular trade and the rules and 
peaalties of both are enacted and enforced indiscriminately by the same body. Even 
m the mah&jant of mixed castes the line between the secular and the religious is, as 
might be expected, not scrupulously observed. For example ; not long ago a 
VisA-shriraili VAnia of Ahmedabad who ofl'ended his caste by marrying a widow 
was expelled from the cloth dealers’ mahdjan to which he belonged and was in 
consequence obliged to close his shop and leave the town. 
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Chapter VI. position is allowed to 1 2 the seths or aldermen who are ordinarily two 

Trade Guilds- m number and who so long as they remain in the trade hold their 

position by hereditary right. 1 Sometimes it happens that from bad 
character, deficient ability, or some other drawback the regular heir 
to the dignity is considered unworthy of the confidence of the guild. 
But even in that case he retains the title though the power is made 
over to some other member of his family. With the aldermen are 
associated a tern freemen whose personal qualities have gained them 
influence, and as none of the rest dispute their opinions communal 
authority virtually rests with this inner cabinet. 

The only other office bearer in a guild and that only in the 
wealthiest is a salaried clerk, gumdsta. It is his business to oall the 
meetings, to collect monies due, to keep the accounts, to be on the 
look-out for and report to the aldermen all irregularities such as the 
non-observance by any member of an appointed holiday, and generally 
to execute any orders that may be given on behalf of the corporation. 

Membership. In most guilds even ordinary membership is a right of much 

value on account of the disabilities entailed by exclusion. In the 
same calling it generally passes as a matter of course from father to 
son. For newcomers the terms vary considerably and in fact depend 
on the extent to which individual success cau be affected by the 
favour or disfavour of the guild. It is probable that in former days 
an entrance fee was always exacted except in the case of one who, 
or whose forefathers, had been obliged by adversity to give up 
an hereditary calling. Such a person if he wished to resume 
would only be required to pay up the arrears of annual subscription. 
At present it is computed that in the city of Ahmedabad there are 
twenty-nine guilds which levy from outsiders an entrance fee varying 
in amount from £2 (Rs. 20) in the case of the papermakers, to 
£50 (Rs. 500) in the case of the tinsmiths. In the smaller towns the 
question is often viewed as one simply of caste and if the applicant 
can satisfy the others on that head he is admitted to all communal 
privileges. Again in consequence of the greater security now 
afforded by law to individual action, many guilds have been obliged 
to relax or even entirely remove their restrictions, in order to 
prevent the growth of external opposition. So far has this necessity 
spread that in many bodies all are received who have served an 
apprenticeship and who agree to obey the rules and contribute 
according to custom to the common fund. 

Apprenticeship. Xt is not the practice to execute indentures or to pay a premium 
for apprenticeship. A boy intended for any branch of mercantile 
life is usually taught by his father or other near relation. If he 
have no such friends already in business he may get a situation as 
a clerk on a very small salary rising as his usefulness increases. 

1 The word, seth is derived from Sanscrit and denotes the best man and hence 
the head, chief, or foreman of any company. It is often loosely applied to any 
respeotable merchant as an equivalent to Mr. or Sir. The aldermen of the poorer 
and less influential guilds are called patets not selhs; 

2 Though in these assemblies much importance is attached to birth yet here as 
everywhere else energy and ability make their way. Hence the proverb, Lakhte lahio 
nipje : bkante pandit hoe : Ladte sethio nipje : term hd napuche koe; writing makes the 
writer} study, the scholar ; striving, the seth, no one asks of what family he is. 
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In the end, if of an enterprizing turn, he begins to speculate on his 
own capital or credit. Among artisans a boy who is learning of some 
one other than his father receives from the beginning small wages 
increasing according to his progress. On now year’s day it is 
thought an appropriate act of courtesy for him to offer a Lida 
or roll of betel leaves, or a cocoanut to his master who in return 
gives him a dogla or j ug full of sweetmeats. If his father give a 
dinner party tho master is invited to sit on the ydt or raised bench 
and is expected to acknowledge the compliment by presenting the 
boy with a turban or a small sum of money proportioned to the 
means of the parties. When the apprentice has learned his work, 
on giving a dinner to the rest of tho members, he is admitted 
to all the privileges of the craft. Towards the expense of this dinner 
the caste panchdyat often contributes if the lad is poor and 
respectable. 

The authority of tho guild is chiefly exercised in fixing trade- 
holidays and enforcing their observance ; in collecting and applying 
the common funds; and generally in taking cognizance of any 
matter which concerns the members as a craft, such as the prohibi¬ 
tion or sanction of an improvement, the rate of wages, or the hours of 
working. The action of these corporate bodies will be best explained 
by a few specific examples. During the American, war the potters’ 
union or guild at Dkandhuka resolvod to make up for high food 
prices by raising the price of their wares. This their customers 
resisted. The merchants and bankers, sdhulcdrs’, guild, comprising 
all tho most influential persons of the place, took up the quarrel 
on behalf of the general community. They forbad any one buying 
earthen ware. They sanctioned tho rise of metal basins in marriage 
ceremonies. They sent men in disguise to distant villages to buy 
earthen pots at the expense of the corporate funds and to bring 
them in for those who had none of rnotal. Still the potters held 
out. Aftor some months the yearly auction sale of the right to dig 
clay in the village lands came on. An agent of the sdhukars ’ guild 
was sent to outbid the potters at any cost and so deprive them of 
their raw material. This last move forced the potters to yield, and 
the price of earthenware to this day is unchanged. Against the 
barbers and the carpenters, who about the same time also raised 
their rates, similar tactics were adopted, but with loss success. 
Agents sent to bring barbers from other places failed, and a flood 
destroying many houses forced the people to agreo to tho carpenters’ 
demands. One or two instances may bo given from the city of 
Abmedabad. Iu consequence of the lovy of a municipal cess of 
one pie on each donkey-load of bricks entering the city gates, the 
brickmakers’ guild forbad its* members delivering goods anywhere 
except at the kilns, thus throwing on tho buyer the cost of 
carriage as well as the payment of tho new duty. In another case 
some outside masons settling in the city began to work for Is. 
(8 annas ) a day instead of Is. 3d. (10 annas) tho lowest rate allowed 
by the local guild. To stop this competition, the aldermen of the 
masons’ guild communicated with those of the potters’ guild and 
induced them to issue orders that no building materials of any kind 
should be sold except through the agents, daldls, of the former. The 
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Chapter VX 
Trade Guilds. 

Jurisdiction. 


rivals were thus driven out of the field being unable even to get sand 
for their mortar. The authority of a guild is still oftener used in 
keeping back any undue energy within its own circle. For example, 
at the opening of each season the aldermen of the city tilemakera 
prescribe exactly how many thousand tiles each member may make, 
and the minimum rate at which he may sell them. Again the whola 
of the hand-made textile fabrics exported from Ahmedabad must 
pass through one or other of about a dozen agents, karidida, who 
in their turn are forbidden to take more than a certain commission. 
Formerly if a bricklayer chose to do extra work in the early 
morning, he was entitled to 3d. (2 annas) a day in ready cash besides 
his regular pay which he received at the end of the contract, or 
month by month. But lately as employment was scarce and several 
of the craft had nothing to do, the aldermen issued an order that 
no one should on any terms work overtime. It will be noticed 
that the object of the above three edicts was the Bame, to distribute 
business among all alike and keep individuals from enriching 
themselves at the expense of the rest. 

The most incontestably useful function of a guild is that of 
arbitrating in trade disputes. For example, the goldsmiths’ guild 
investigates charges of alloying metal; the cotton-merchants’ guild 
settles in case of dispute whether the quality of the cotton delivered 
is according to contract, and, for the purpose of adjusting time-- 
bargains, the dealers in various staple articles fix what on certain 
days shall be considered the market rate of each article. In the 
present day the guilds confine themselves to effecting an amicable 
arrangement and though they never attempt to enforce their 
decisions, the parties interested generally acquiesce. The number of 
disputes in the export trade of the district thus coming before them 
is much less now than in former times, when, owing to the slow 
conveyance of goods and of information, prices would often rise 
or fall so greatly between tin? time of agreement and of delivery, as 
to make one party or other grasp at any excuse for evading the 
bargain. 

The breach of a guild rule is ordinarily punished by fine. Thus 
in Ahmedabad a mason, shortly after the decree against extra hours 
was passed, had to pay £5-2 (Rs. 51) for working over-time. Refusal 
to pay a fine or any other very grave offence is followed by expulsion. 
Even when unattended by caste excommunication this is a severs 

f enalty as the privileges of a member are often of great value, 
n the first place he is protected against the competition of the 
rest. If he leaves any work unfinished in consequence of a dispute 
with his employer, no fellow craftsman will take it up until his 
demand, if considered reasonable by the guild, has been satisfied. So 
among carpenters, blacksmiths, and other artisans, there is a standing 
order forbidding any member establishing himself in a village 
where another member is already settled. Secondly, exclusion from 
the guild deprives a man of all the minor good offices of fellowship in 
business life, pretty much as exclusion from caste operates in social 
life. If the outsider is a master manufacturer, no skilled labourer 
will enter or stay in his service. If he is an operative, no one will 
lend him tools or work along with him, and tno ganger, mideddam, 
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will arrange for him only at boy’s wages. If he is a dealer in 
exports or imports, the guild brokers will refuse to act for him, 
ana according to the market custom business is impossible without 
their intervention. 

On the whole these unions have been hurtful to the general 
interests. 1 The clever and the stupid, the hard worker and the idler 
have been kept at the same level by an indolent and bigoted 
communism which does not scruple to enforce its decrees by the most 
formidable religious sanctions ; all efforts at improvement have been 
suppressed and the accumulation of individual wealth impeded. But 
the power of these corporations is passing away. They themselves 
recognize that they must execute their penalties charily lest they 
bring thomselves within the meshes of the law against extortion 
and criminal intimidation. The industrial classes more than most 
are showing signs of unwonted personal independence. The quick 
spread of news by rail and wire is helping to free trade from the 
tribe of agents who under various names are the ready tools of 
communal tyranny. Lastly the new steam mills springing up in 
defiance of the guilds and beyond thoir control, offer a fair field in 
which native mechanics have already begun to show of what they 
may be capable if left untrammelled. 

Except occasional fines the poorer guilds have few sources of 
rovenue. The wealthier bodies, composed of the capitalists in the 
larger towns, draw considerable incomes ; 1 from a small tax 2 3 on the 
import and export of the principal articles of trade; 2 from death-bed 
donations or donations by heirs j 3 from fines and entrance-fees ; 4 
from the auction sale of the right to open shop or from fees levied on 
those who wish to do business on holidays; 5 from land and some* 
times from house property. In the city of Ahmedabad almost overy 
mahdjan owns a vddi or lodge where it holds its meetings. The only 
cotton-press in Dholka was erected by the merchant’s guild and its 
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1 4 1 have seen instances of an individual being denied the privileges of his caste for 

the crime of having invented some improvement by which he was enabled to abridge 
labour or produce articles cheaper or of a superior quality to others. Some are 
restricted from practising the trade their inclination or genius leads them to. I 
would therefore empower the civil court to restrict the guild’s action to religious 
and caste offences,’ Mr. Dunlop in 1820, 

3 The following cesses, levied by the Dholera mahdjan, are quoted by way of 
illustration. Exports from the town pay i \d. (1 anna) a cart if drawn by two 
bullocks, and 3d. (2 annas ) if drawn by four. The same rates are charged on 
imports except grain which pays only three pieB per cart of whatever size, and 
cotton, On this latter article a consolidated fee of 9s. 10Jd. (Es, 4-15-0) per hale is 
levied and apportioned as follows : Consignee’s commission 5s. ; brokerage Is., half 
of this item is divided among the consignee’s clerks ; buyer’s clerk Gd.; labourers for 
unloading 3d. ; watchman and weigher 4 \d. ; ditto at press yard 1 \d. ; half pressing 

Sd. ; broad for feeding pariah dogs l^d. ; charity la. devoted according to the religion 
of the consignee or if there is no consignee of tho broker, general charity 5 d- 
expended in alms to infirm people and other general objects of charity ; charity and 
water, dharam taldv, fund 5d. This last is a special local fund raised with the sanction 
of Government and spent under its general directions on the water-supply and other 
Works of utility. Every loaded ship arriving off the wharf has according to its size to 
pay from 2s. to 4s. 6 d. (Es. 1 to 2-4) towards the maintenance of a sailor’s temple. 
Coooanut buskers, every day they are employed, are obliged to unhusk fifty nuts for 
the benefit of the mahdjan funds, The price of that amount of labour is recovered 
at the end of every month from the ganger, mulcddam, and credited half to the 
animal home and half to a Vaishnav temple. There are many other such petty 
imposts which it would be tedious to enumerate. 
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profits are credited to their fund. Other small miscellaneous items 
vary in different places. A percentage on the profits of exchange bills, 
hundis, and on gambling bargains, formerly yielded larger sums, 
but under the changed conditions of trade this is no longer the case. 

The artisan associations have as a rule no fund for current expenses 
nor do they contribute to any charitable or religious objects, A fine 
usually takes the form of a dinner to the members, or if too little 
for a dinner it is put by until money enough has accumulated. 
The funds of the various merchant guilds, often very considerable, 
wore until lately, and in Viramgam still are, appropriated by the 
Shravak Vanias for the support of their pdnjrdpol or animal home. 
Except in Viramgam tho other contributories have asserted the claims 
of tbeir own charities and now according to the general practice 
only money paid by Shravak merchants goes to the animal home; 
that paid by Meshri Vanias goes to their local temples; that by 
Khojas to His Highness A'ga Khdn, and that by other Muhammadans 
to some local shrine, row. The wealthier bodies also sometimes 
spend their funds on food kitchens, mddvarals, on placeB for the 
supply of drinking water to travellers, parabs, on road-side resting-, 
places, visdmds, and on other works of charity. 1 2 

It will be seen from the above that the various trade guilds are 
theoretically independent. In practice, however, each according to 
the wealth and position of its members, exercises more or less 
influence over tbo others. Thus in the city of Ahmedabad the Dosi 
Vanias or cloth dealers and the Tdzias or dealers in raw silk, stand 
pre-eminent. In the smaller towns the sahnkdrs that is all bankers® 
and respectable merchants being comparatively few in number, 
combine together for most purposes, into a single guild, which is 
by far the most influential body in the place and is generally able to 
carry with it all tho others. It is this aggregate of all the more 
respectable bodies which is commonly known to the outside world 
as the town mahdjan , 3 

Here it is necessary to notice the disturbing influence of the Jain 
religion upon the trade organizations. Tho Shravaks, or lay professors 


1 A pleasing instance may be quoted from Dholera. A sub-inspector under the 
Cotton Frauds Act who was employed there died a few years ago and the Merchants’ 
mahdjan have ever since subscribed £2 10s. (Rs, 25) a mouth for the support and 
education of his young family. 

2 Compare Hallain on the English guilds. * In towns not large enough to admit 
distinot companies, one merchant-guild comprehended the traders in general, or the 
chief of them; and this became the subject of incorporating charters. Middle Ages, III,’ 
On the other hand the phrase the Ahmedabad mahdjan is a misnomer, there 
being no permanent aggregation of guilds which can claim to represent the whole of 
that city in the senso that tho Dholera mahdjan represents Dholera. The influence 
of the Nagar Seth combined with that of the alderman of the cloth dealers cau 
generally command the adhoreneo of all, hut in such a case the various merchant 
guilds merely unite for a temporary purpose. They do not amalgamate into one 
guild as in the smaller towns. 

3 In 1827 a petition was presented to Government from the Slir&vaks of Ahmed, 
abad complaining that although in 1820 tho various mahdjans had agreed to continue 
to devote to the support of the animal home \per cent on all goods purchased, the 
Meshri VAni&s had diverted their contributions to their own religious head. The 
Collector reported that though payments to the animal home might have been strongly 
recommended by the native rulers, no instance of actual enforcement could be traced. 
Under the circumstances Government refused to interfere, 
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ftf that faith, long hold such an ascendancy in the mercantile 
communities of this district that they Were able to impose their will 
upon the rest and above all to appropriate all the corporate cesses 
on trade for the support of the animal home their own particular 
charity. Soon after the introduction of British rule the other 
religionists* especially the Vaishnav Hindus, began to contest this 
assumption and the disputes between them ran, and still run, so high 
that even in the purely business^World the line of demarcation 
between sect and sect goes deeper than that between guild and 
guild. Thus in Ahmedabad the majority of the cloth dealers being 
Jains though they yield deference to the Vaishnav head of their 
guild, pay their share of the corporate fund to the alderman of the 
bankers’ guild who has the management of tho animal home and 
whom they obey as the chief supporter of the Jain religion. As 
intimated above the quarrel about the application of the common 
fands has been in most places settled by distributing them according 
to the sect of tho contributory. But from time to time bickerings 
continue to ruffle the surface of mercantile lifo. That they arise out 
of sectarian jealousy rather than any important difference in creed 
may be inferred from tho fact that both Kanbis and Mesbri Vani&s, 
who are the chief Vaishnavs among tho trading classes, acknowledge 
the meritoriousness of the animal home by subscribing to it out of 
their corporate funds when it is in need, and that tho silk dealers’ 
guild most of whose members are Vaishnavs actually maintains a 
small similar institution of its own. Another not infrequent subject 
of dissension is tho suspension of business on oach other’s religious 
holidays. Tho following account given by a Viramgam confectioner 
illustrates the character of these quarrels and the mode in which 
they are generally settled. ‘ We confectioners aro nearly all 
Vaishnavs but nevertheless we used to shut our shops on Shravak 
holidays. One year the pachusan of the two sections of the 
Shravaks, the Dasa and the Visa, fell on different days and we said 
we would only observe that of the Dasa Shravaks. Tho next year 
We grew bolder and declined to observe any of the Shravak holidays 
at all as they declined to keep ours. The quarrel went on for some 
timo and, aggravated by an attempt the Shrdvaks made to bring 
in some outsiders, our guild passed a law that no member should 
have any dealings with a Shravak. Thereupon two members who 
happened to be Shr&vaks seceded. Wo then besought the Vaishnav 
members of the merchants’ guild to help us, and they seeing our 
case to be just, stopped their contributions to tho animal homo and 
threatened to form themselves into a separate guild. This brought 
the Shravaks to terras and they agreed to keep one of our holidays.’ 

The position of the Nngar Seth or ‘ city chief' of Ahmedabad is 
standing evidenco of the influence still possessed by the Shravak 
religion in the mercantile world of Gujarat. In the other towns of 
the district the title has fallen into disuse and never meant anything 
more than that its holder was the chief alderman of tbe sahukar 
guild. In Ahmedabad, however, it was formally conferred by the 
merchants on the head of a family long held in repute for its wealth and 
public spirit, but still more for its liberal support of the Jain faith, He 
u 187-15 
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Chapter VL is on occasion the head of the civil community but ho is always and 

Trade GuikU. above all the head of a great religious sect. 1 In the former capacity 
his title is at all ordinary times purely honorific. Strictly speaking 
ho is only an alderman of tho bankers’ guild and his civic authority 
is limited to that position though his influence is naturally much 
strengthened by tlio fealty of all Sbravaks of whatover guild. In 
seasons of public calamity tho citizens look to him to perform 
penance for tho whole people as, for example, if the rain holds off he 
is expected to circumambulate the city walls pouring out milk to 
appeaso Indra the offended ruler of the skies. But in ordinary times 
he does not attempt to deal with any public matter without first 
consulting the chief alderman of the cloth dealers’ guild, who is 
somotimes distinctively callod market chief, Chautano Seth, and 
who is looked up to as tho head of tho Vaishnuv sect in much the 
same way as tho Niujar Seth is head of the Shmvaks. Those two 
togelhor can carry the bulk of the mercantile community with them 
on such questions as tho declaration of a holiday or any other religious 
or somi-religious question. By Musalmans, Parsis, and other non- 
Hindus such behests would be totally disregarded. On the other 
hand with reference to any entirely secular matter they exercise 
no authority even over their own co-religionists who do not happon 
fco belong to one of the two guilds over which they preside. 

Animal If omen. The following is a statement of tho Punjrdjools or animal homes 

maintained in the Ahmedabad District: 

Animal Himus, IS70. 
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Ahmedabad 1 . 

814 

1500 

15,000 

MAndal 

380 

500 

5000 

Dholka 

23 

120 

1200 

Barvala 

20 

00 

600 

fSAnand 


100 

1000 

JJholeru, 

700 

100O 

10,000 

ModAsa'- 1 




Co "ha 

22 

87 

870 

ViramgAm ... 
PAtri* 

51)0 

000 

0000 

TarAntij ... 

25 

100 

1000 


1 Executive of the branch at Hanehcra. 

* Only fur temporary (shelter of animal* (ntmlinp transfer to Sanand. 
1 Only fur Itmpurury shelter, pending: removal to Mftndal. 


1 One of Hie ancestors of the present city chief of Ahmedabad KAoBahAdur 
PremdbhAi HemAbhAi itt said to have held a grant of PA! it an a. Jn 1781 (1129 P.) 
the leading guilds formally acknowledged KhushAlchaml Lakhmicliand the great¬ 
grandfather of the present Haynr iSetli as the chief merchant of tho city. In 1725 
(17S) S.) the same KhushAlchand Lakhniiehand saved the city from plunder by tho 
MarAthus. In recognition the combined guilds of the city assigned to him tho 
perpetual right to levy a quarter per cent on all goods stamped in tho municipal 
weighing yard. It has been often stated (Briggs’ Cities of GujarAslltra 212, 213 and 
Collector 1004, 24th December 18511) that Khushdlehand's services wero rendered on 
tho occasion of General Goddard’s siege (1781). Tho mistake probubly aroeo from 
confusing 1781 S. with 1781 A.D. Successive Gitikwdrs conferred honours on tho 
family such as a state chair, prilkhi, with a yearly allowance of £100 (Rs. 1000) j 
the right to be preceded by torches; and the right to a canopy. In 1827 the 
Bombay Sadar AdAlat on account of their wealth and respectability formally granted 
to the heads of the tirm tho privilege of having seats in the district court-houee. 
The lien on the city trade has been commuted by the British Government into 
an auuual pension of £213 (Ka. 2130) payable from the public treasury. 
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Except in special cases, as when at an auction a butcher is 
bidding for an animal and no one is able to oppose him, it is not the 
practice to spend the general funds of the asylum in buying animals. 
In Ahmedabad, where the revenues are large, many animals ai’e 
saved from slaughter at the weekly Friday fair not only by private 
charity but by the pdnjrdpol clerk who attends for that purpose. 
All living things 1 2 are freely received without feo, though a dweller 
outside the town who sends an animal will generally, if well-to-do, 
accompany it with a small contribution towards its support. 
Creatures dangerous to life are not often brought and would perhaps 
be rejeoted. Any young born in the home are not usually sold or 
otherwise disposed of, but no objection is felt to making use of them 
for the good of the home. 

In the Ahmedabad homo all animals aro fed within the walla 
except milch cows which are taken to grazo by herdsmen at a 
monthly charge of 2s. (Re. 1) a head. At tho other homes all cattle 
able to walk are sent out daily to graze. If their number is small 
they share tho common grazing grounds with the other village 
cattle. In larger places fields aro rented or evon bought for pasture. 
Within the walls animals aro tended by a staff of servants and if 
necessary fed with milk. Surplus animals in the Ahmedabad 
home are drafted to Rauch era, a village in the Gdvk war’s district 
of Kadi devoted to that object by a late Na/jar SotK 1 ; from Dholora 
thoy are sent to Palitana, and each of tho smaller institutions has an 
arrangemont by which its surplus can be sent to soino larger and 
wealthier homo. Tho carcasses of animals which die in the homo 
aro sometimes given, sometimes sold to If bods, who carry them off 
for the sake of their skins and bury thorn. 

Besides accommodation for four-footed animals and birds every 
home, except tho very smallest, contains at least one Jivdt Khdua 
or insect room. In Ahraodabad this is filled chiefly by a servant 
whose bnsinoss it is, especially in tho rainy soason when putrid, 
matter is plentiful, to carry a bag round the streets for- the collection 
of maggots and other small vermin. A little grain for their 
subsistence is thrown into the room and at the end of each year 
a now room is opened. Tho old room is closed for ten or twelve 
years, and after that, as all life is supposed to have ceased, its 
contents are cleared out and sold as mauuro. 

Tho general management of the home and tho custody of its 
funds are left to some leading merchant of tho Shravak faith who is 
practically unfettered except by tho obligation to consult on any 
important matter, a few of his chief co-rcligionists. Ho is assisted, 
in all except tho smallest places, by a paid clerk, gumdsta, who 
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1 The following is a detailed list of the inmates of the Ahmedabad’ homo on a day 
in the beginning of 1875 ; 200 cows and bullocks, 130 buffaloes, 5 blitid cattle, 894 
goats, 20 horses, 7 cats, 2 monkeys, 274 fowls, 290 ducks, 2000 pigeons, 50 parrots, 
25 sparrows, 5 kites, and 33 raiaeqjlnueous birds. By these were daily consumed 
2800 bundles of hay, besides a large quantity of grain and milk. 120 pounds (3 mans) 
of millot or pulse were supplied daily to the pigeons alone. 

2 This institution lias also by Hatbising Kcsrising, a member of the Nagar Seths’ 
family, been endowed with half the village of MAnkul in Dholka. 
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looks after details, keeps the accounts and generally carries out 
orders. It not unfrequently happens that the ordinary revenue is 
insufficient to meet the expenditure in which case the mahdjan 1 is 
convened and imposes upon itself an extra subscription. 

SECTION ID. - MANUFACTURES. 

Ahmedabad holds an important place as a manufacturing district. 
Except tho preparation of salt carried on near the Ran most of its 
manufactures are centred in Ahmedabad city and are tho result of 
the skill that gathered there when under its Muhammadan rulers 
the best workmen in steel, gold, ivory, enamel, inlaid mother of 
pearl, and lacquered ware mot with great encouragement. 1 2 

Prom very early times salt 3 has been made in tbe western villages 
of Viramgam, bordering on tho Ran. In the sixteenth century (1590) 
great quantities were manufactured 4 * and in the eighteenth century 
the produce of tho Jhinjhuvada pits is specially noticed for its 
white colour and good quality, resembling bits of sugar, 6 When 
Viramgam was surveyed in 1826 there were within a quarter of a 
mile of the outer limit of the Ran, salt pans in four places, at Patri, 
Udu, Fattepur, and Jhinjhuvada; all of them, except Patri, within 
tho limits of tho Jhinjhuvada estate. Tho salt was made in beds, 
tUjdrdds, hollowed about a foot below the level of the Ran and 
surrounded by a foot high wall. The pans were generally about 
100 yards long by fifteen broad covering an area of from forty- 
eight to seventy perches (k to f bujMs). They were filled from 
brine pits about ten l'eet deep, the bottom secured by a rough 
wooden frame, kantva. Tho water, found only a few feet from 
tho surface, was without the aid of bullocks easily drawn by a 
lift. The lift used was a polo hung on a pivot at about a quarter 
of its length, with a heavy weight of stones fastened to the longer 
end, and from the shorter, hanging over the well, a rope with a 
small earthon pot. Standing on a frame within the well and just 
above the water, the workmen with great speed filled the pot, let it 
be drawn up, and emptied into a channel leading to the pans. At 
first about four inches of water were lot into the pan and then, from 
day to day enough to make up for evaporation was gradually addod. 
Every third day tho wholo was raked with an iron toothed 
instrument called danldli, and after fifteen or twenty days the water 
was drawn off and a fresh supply let in. At the end of thirty days 
in the cold, and of twenty in the hot season, the salt was completely 


1 This (8 the ordinary form of expression. But as has been shown the assembly 
is strictly speaking not a Mahdjan in the sense of a guild, as it is bound together by- 
common religious feelings not by the pursuit of a common calling. The wealth and 
numbers of the Shr&vak V&ni&s and the energy with which they uphold the chief 
tenet of their creed give them such prominence that both in this ana other matters 
they often succeed in making Borne sectarian action pass for that of the sdhukdr 
mahdjan. 

a Forbes’ Or. Mem. Ill, 132. 

3 The salt account is chiefly compiled from Bom, Go*. Sel. X. and from Mr.rritchard’a 
Balt Administration Report for 1873-71, 

4 Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akbari, II, 71. 

4 Bird’s Miriit-i-Alunadi, 106. 
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formed and ready for sale. It was then gathered into heaps and Chapter VI. 

during the fair season left till it was bought and taken away. Manufacture*. 

Unsold heaps were at the close of the fair season collected in large gALT 

conical mounds, the bottom parts, to protect them from water, ‘ " 

were cased with earth, reeds, and grass, and the tops left uncovered 

as the salt soon grew hard and close enough to throw off rain. The 

monthly outturn of each bed was calculated at 18 tons (1000 mans) 

in the cold weather and 86 tons (2000 mans ) in the hot. The 

salt makers called Agriiis were Kolis by caste, and worked as 

husbandmen during the rainy season. They are described as a 

wretched uncommonly black class of beings. The salt formed in cubic 

crystals joined in large lumps called leankras, the best salt having 

the largest and most regular cubes. This salt called vaddgra 

was uncommonly puro and free from the earthy particles found 

in the ordinary sea side, ghasia, 1 2 salt. Of Viramgam salt the best 

fvas made at Fattepur and the worst at Patri. 

The produce of the pans was exported to the neighbouring parts Trade 

of Gujarat and to Malwa but not to Kathiawar, Meywar, or Cutch. 1 S 2 G,' 

Through Gujarat it was carried in carts, and to Malwa by pack 
bullocks. Among the natives there was a remarkable prejudice 
against a traffic in salt. No respectable merchant would undertake 
it, and the trade was consequently monopolized by Vanjar&s. These 
men, salt owners as well as carriers, came in large bodies under a 
leader, ndik, filled their packs, paid the price and duties in ready 
money, and loft with tho utmost order and regularity. Besides 
them, many potters, cotton spinners, and others, brought asses and 
buffaloes laden with mahuda , Bassia latifolia, mango and rdyan, 

Mirausops hexandra, fruit from Kadi, and took back salt. To this 
petty retail traffic the whole trade was confined, no merchants ever 
embarked in it, and except at tho pans there were no salt Btoros. 

The pans were supposed to be of great ago. There was no account 
of their making, nor did it appear when the sovereigns of the 
country first assumed an exclusive property in them. The 
Musalm&n rulers enjoyed a salt monopoly. 3 They appointed a 
superintendent, darogha, and prevented the opening of fresh pans. 

The Marathas enforced the same rule, and on one occasion destroyed 
some new pans opened near Degdm. To induce him to help them to 

5 revent the opening of fresh pans, the Marathas granted the chief of 
binjhuvada one-third share of the produce of the pans within 
his estate. The Patri pans were included in the first grant made to 
the Desai by Daraaji Gaikwar, but when that cession was revoked and 
the terms were altered by Raghoba, he reserved a fourth share of the 
produce. Under the British the whole management and interest in 
the pans were taken over by Government, and the share of the Thdfeor 
and Desdi commuted to a fixed yearly allowance of £900 (Rs. 9000) 


1 The natural Fan salt also called ghdsia is unwholesome causing skin disease 
and diarrhcea, Its unwholesomeness is due to the presence of Epsom salts or 
sulphate o£ magnesium, which as the brine evaporates forms on the top of the common 
salt. Salt Collector’s Report, 1873-74, 31, 

2 Duties were (1590) collected. Ain-i-Akbari, II. 71. The revenue collected i» 

1750) included in tlic settlement of the district. Bird’s Mirht-i-Ahmadi, 105. 
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to the Jhinjhuvada chief, and £1200 (Rs. 12,000) to the Patri 
Desai. Under the Marathas there was little order or regularity in 
the sale of the salt. Packs were charged at the rate of Gd. (4 cts.) 
for 82 pounds (the Bengal 'man), while carts were not called to pay 
more than from 4s. to 8s. (Rs. 2 - Rs. 4). The consequence was that 
as it was much cheaper to take away salt in carts than in packs, the 
Van jar As halted in some large town at an easy distance, and 
received their supply of salt from carts to the heavy loss of the 
Government revenue. This abuse was stopped by fixing an uniform 
duty on the basis of the rate paid for a pack. The average receipts 
from the Viramgam pans were in the six years ending 1826, £830C 
(Rs. 33,000), yielding, after compensation made to the DesAi and the 
Jhinjhuvada chief, a net revenue bo Governmentof £1200 (Rs. 12,000). 

In spite of the greater temptation to smuggling due to the 
onhanced valuo of salt, until in 1864, the railway to Ahmedabad, 
was finished, no change was made in tho management of the Ran 
salt works. At that time there were five works on tho Ran and 
fourteen on the soa coast between Cambay and Bassein. Mr. 
Dalzell, the deputy commissioner of customs, suggested that without 
increasing the price of salt to Gu jarat consumers, Government 
might be saved much cost by closing tho five Ran and the fourteen 
coast works north of Bassoin, and establishing at the railway stations 
salt stores, leaving privato enterprize to fill them with salt brought 
from Bassein and Bombay. Shortly aftorwards Mr. G. W. Elliot, 
C. S., proposed that all theseasido salt works north of Bassein 
should be closed, that tho railway should bo extended as far as PAtri, 
and that vaddgra salt should bo brought by it on Government 
account from works on tho Ran to a groat store in Ahmedabad. 

These rival proposals oxcited considerable discussion, and the 
papers were in 1869 forwarded to Mr. W. G. Pedder, C. S'., who 
had been appointed to inquire into the general question of salt 
management in the Bombay Presidency. Mr. Pedder, with certain 
changes, supported Mr. Elliot’s proposals, reduced the whole 
scliemo to practical form, and showed its financial advantages. Tho 
project he finally submitted was; 1, that all sea side works north 
of Bassein should bo closed; 2, that salt manufacture on the Ran 
should be concentrated at one large work near Kharaghoda; 8, thal; 
a railway should bo made from Viramgam to Kharaghoda and joined 
with the salt works by bullock tramways ; 4, that at fourteen stations 
on the railway between Patri and Dahanu salt stores should be 
established; 5, that, as soon as it was made, salt should be carried 
straight to tho railway stores, none being kept at Kharaghoda j 
6, that at each store the selling price of salt should be the cost of 
making, together with the oxcise and tho cost of carriage. This 
project was entrusted to Mr. C. B. Pritchard, C.S., and was carried 
out by him with the following changes ; l,the railway was taken into 
the heart of the works; 2, except at Ahmedabad, Broach, and Surat, 
where small stores were built, railway stations were supplied by a 
contractor, and a largo store was built at Kharaghoda, into which, 
the salt was brought as soon as ready; 3, salt was sold at all stores 
and railway stations at one uniform prico. The scheme aa thus 
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amended was approved and sanctioned by Government and has, 
without any change, worked with marked success. The salt is now 
in demand at places as tar away as Benares, the quantity sold has 
risen from 13,737 tons in 1873-74 to 41,645 tons in 1877-78, and 
the Government revenue from £68,324 (Rs. 6,83,240) to £244,242 
(Rs. 24,42,420). 

When KMraghoda was fixed as the site of the new salt works, it 
was a bare desert without shade, water, or shelter. Since then trees 
have been planted, a lake dug, and a village built. Soon after the 
works were opened, all the waste lands of the village were planted 
with trees. In some low-lying spots the babul has grown. But the 
limbdo , Azadiraohta indica, is tho tree that has prospered best, and 
now covers with green large stretches of land near tho village. Tho 
ponds of the villages near wero at first tlio only source of water- 
supply. Those ran dry in March, and as from the saltness of the 
under-soil wells could be dug only in a few places, water had to bo 
brought twenty-two miles by rail from Viramgam. Now a large 
lake is all but finished, ensuring in most years a full store of water 
which will be led in earthen pipes to the railway station, the works, 
and the village. At first there were no houses or shelter for tho 
workmen, now there is a village of about 500 souls. The village is 
carefully laid out in streets with one quarter set apart for the clerks 
and watchmen employed on the works. For the salt-makers' 1 houses 
Government supplied timber and tiles, leaving tho men to build tho 
mud-walls and making the housos over to them on the payment of a 
sum of £3 (Rs. 30). A village offico, chord, has been built and a 
dispensary with a trained hospital assistant supplied. A yearly house- 
tax of 1#. (8 as.) is levied and from the proceeds a staff of sweepers is 
kept up. The chief disease is fever, of which a very severe form 
is common when, in October, tho low lands of tho Rau are drying. 

Tho salt-makers or Agrias were supposed to bo a lawless unruly 
class. At first, before the site of the work was fixed, rivalries 
between the people of the different villages caused some ill-feeling. 
But since they have settled at Kharaghoda, scarcely a crime has been 
committed. The workmen are paid at the rate of 2d. (1| annas) 
for 82 pounds (the Bengal man), five per cent boing taken from their 
earnings to cover loss from wastage while the salt remains in store. 
Bad salt may be rejected, but all good salt is bought by Government 
and taken away as soon as made. Formerly tho Agrias had to 
stand the risk of loss from floods, and to wait for buyers, and often 
their only means of disposing of their salt was to allow dealers a 
considerable drawback on the price fixed by Government. They bear 
the expense of loading the railway wagons, Government paying for 
the carriage of the salt to the store and for discharging tho wagons. 
They also receive advances without interest from Government 
for the maintenance of themselves and their families during the 
salt-making season, and aro thus relieved from the oppression of 
Vftnias who used to lend them money at ruinous rates. Details of 
all money transactions between the Agrias and Government are 
punctually entered in receipt books kept by the Agrias. At tho end 
of tho first year outstanding advances amounted to £554 (Rs. 5540). 
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Cha pter VI. Bat next season all the workers came back and cleared off their 

Manufactures. 

During the eight salt-making months, October - May, three men 
A * on each pan can with ordinary labour make 160 tons, (4500 Bengal 

maws), yielding about £10 14s. (Rs. 107) to each worker. If they 
work hard they can earn more. In 1873 the outturn of several pans 
was more than 214 tons (6000 Bengal mans), and in one pan it was 
276 tons (7739 Bengal mans), worth to each of the workers more 
than £20 (Rs. 200). Besides this their women and children earn 
something in the salt harvest season and the men from rough tillage 
in the rains. That middlemen may not come in and reduce the 
workmen’s profit, the pans are let yearly and care is taken that 
they are let to actual workmen. To discourage the workmen from 
running into debt, besides the system of Government advances, the 
villago grain-dealers are forbidden to let them run up scores at 
their shops. Since the works have been opened the Agrias, better 
fed, better clad, and better housed, have as a body greatly improved 
in condition and conduct. 

Sinking tht Well, Except that as a rule only one crop is taken in the year 
the way of making the salt has changed little since 1826. 
Tho brine, found at a depth of from eighteen to thirty-six 
feet, yields about six times as much,salt as ordinary sea water, t 
To reach the brine the first step is to sink a well. Most of the 
wells are round, about nine foot in diameter. They are dug through 
a top soil of black clay and occasional thin layers of sand until water 
is reached some nino or ten feet below the surface. This water is not 
the true brine but a mixture of rain and sea water that during the 
rainy season has filtered down. The digging then stops, and, to 
keep the sides from falling in, a hollow cylinder, kantva, of strongly 
wattled b&bul boughs is introduced. Next, the brine lift is prepared, 
a thirty-feet teak rafter working on a strong wooden upright. To 
tho long arm of the lever a twisted grass rope, with an earthen 
bucket at the end, is fastened, and balanced at the shorter end by 
a weight of sun-baked clay. By scraping loose earth from the 
surface into ridges along its four sides, a space is made for a pan 
and with two lifts at work the water is baled out and allowed to 
run over the pan. As soon as the well is dry, the salt-maker again 
sets to digging, leaving round the pit-bottom as a rest for the wooden 
cylinder, kantva, a narrow wall of solid earth. After digging some 
ten feet deeper, a second smaller cylinder is introduced ; and, like a 
telescope slide, as the well deepens a third or oven a fourth. When 
at last the brine-bearing stratum is reached a stout stake is driven 
deep into the soil and on drawing out the stake the brine spouts up 
in a column, filling the well to within ten or twelve feet of the brim. 
Three men, one to dig and two to raise the brine, are usually 
employed on each well, and according to its depth the work takes 
them from fifteen days to a month. 


l The details are, sulphate of lime Ran '25, sea '14 ; sulphate of magnesia Ran '82, 
sea '28 ; chloride of magnesia, Ran 4 05, sea '37 ; chloride of soda (salt) Kan 16'05. 
sea 2-71; other salts and iodides Ran 0, sea '08 ; water Ran 78-23, sea yti'47, 
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When the well ia ready, the work of preparing the pan begins. 
Three or four inches of the surface soil sodden by the waste well- 
water is taken away by large wooden mud-scrapers. The soil thus 
exposed is a stiff clay mixed in places with sand. Any bit with too 
much sand is dug out and replaced with good sound clay. More 
water is then lifted from the well, and as it spreads over the pan, 
any unevenness in the bod is at once seen. The outstanding parts 
are shaved off with an iron hoe until the whole is a rough level. 
Then the water is allowed to dry till only a thin film remains, and 
the work of puddling begins. Puddling is a hard and weary task. 
Three or four workers in a row, like mowers in a hay field, one 
a little behind the other, each with his heels close together, stamp 
over the pan in straight lines, first lengthways, then across, and then 
diagonally. When in this way the clay has been well worked 
the pan is allowed to dry. Another film of water is lot in, and tho 
stamping process again and again repeated till the bed becomes 
thoroughly water-tight. Its surface is then carefully beaten and 
levelled with wooden beetles. Some pans want as many as five 
separate puddlings and for others two aro enough. The work takes 
four or five men from ono to two months or even ten weoks. After 
the first year a single puddling is generally enough, and when the 
panshave been in uso for ten or twelve years, nothing is wanted but 
to scrapo away tho loose mud washed into them by the rainy season 
floods. 

Tho puddling lowers the floor of the pan some four or five inches 
below the ground level. A low wall of well-worked clay is then 
raised round all four sides of the pan, and the whole is left 
to dry. Meanwhile, between tho well and the pan a small 
reservoir has been made to hold the brine as it comes from the 
well. After standing for a couple of days to clear, tho brine is let 
into the pan four or five inches deep. In about a week’s time the 
whole bottom of the pan is covered with a salt crust from a half 
to three quarters of an inch thick. The worker steps into the 
pan and with his feet breaks the crust into small pieces, and, until all 
the crystals are separated, scratches it with a wooden rake, dantali. 
Then with tho wooden mud-scraper he spreads the crystals evenly 
aver tho bed of the pan. A short time is allowed for the brine, 
disturbed and dirtied by these processes, to settle, and more brine is 
then let in. So long as the salt remains in the pan, it must be 
thoroughly raked and levelled with the hoe at least every other 
norning ; otherwise the crystals become uneven in size and shape and 
is brittle as sea salt. Fresh brine must also be let in every day, and 
he pans must be kept filled to a height of at least three inches above 
lie top layer of crystals. 

Only one crop of the best salt can be made in a season. If the 
rark starts at the beginning of November, the salt will be ready by 
he end of the following March. By that time it covers the pan ten 
aches to a foot deep. To rake so large a mass of crystals and to 
eep brine enough in the pan is no easy task. Two crops are some- 
imea made. The first ready in January is good in quality though 
mall in quantity. The second is larger but not so good as the 
b 187-16 
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too quickly-formed hot weather crystals are uneven and hollow. 
The crystals of the best salt are nearly perfect half-inch .or three- 
quarter inch cubes, clear and-bright, and so close-grained and 
hard that they stand travelling specially well, and will even bear being 
thrown on a stono-fioor with considerable force without breaking. 
When the salt is ripe, it is scraped into long ridges and the water 
drawn off. After standing for a few days to drain, the salt is carried 
away in baskets and piled in heaps. If a second crop is to bo 
made, the pan must be thoroughly dried, and the bed levelled before 
fresh brine is let in. Women and children help in carrying salt and 
in loading it into railway wagons, but only men prepare the pans 
and wells and make the salt. Tho tools are very rough but well 
suited to their purposo. Prom their form and the way they are 
fastened to the lift ropo tho earthen brine buckets, as soon as they 
touch the troughs leading to the reservoirs, tilt over of themselves. 
The spikes of the rakes, tough babul twigs, are so arranged that th^ 
workman can, to suit the depth of salt in his pan, alter their longtn 
at pleasure. The lift is as simple and useful a contrivance for 
raising brine as can well be devised, and tho way in which water is 
used for levelling the pans is very ingenious. 

Several difficulties in tho making of salt have lately come to light. 
In preparing fresh pans it has been found that brine or rather brine 
springs aro not spread over the whole Ran. The black clay and 
sand, which form the Ran’s upper crust and overlie tho brino-bearing 
strata, are pierced in places by an impervious yellowish-red clay, 
locally known as maned, and wherever marud occurs the true brine 
seems to bo entirely absent. This clay, perhaps at some time 
driven up by volcanic force, has in several places been dug to a 
depth of over forty feet, and a Norton’s tube-well has then been 
driven in as far as it would go, but iu no case was the clay pierced 
or a brine-spring struck. Its distribution is most irregular ; it does 
not run in straight lines, but occurs here and there all over the salt 
works. It shows no surfaco sign. A well may bo dug and brine 
found, but it is quite uncertain whether the clay will not be struck 
within ten feet on either side. Another risk lies in loss from blight, 
rakh. The first symptom of blight is an opaque him on the top of 
the water at the sides of the pan, This film gradually spreads over 
the whole pan ; the salt crystals become covered with small spikes 
and feel greasy to the touch, and after a time, unless the disease is 
checked, they break into small particles, and the salt is spoiled. 
The disease is caused by overconcentration of brine, and the 
consequent deposition of magnesia. Of the salts present in brine, 
sulphate of lime or gypsum is the least soluble and the first thrown 
down. Chloride of sodium or common salt is the next to separate, 
and after evaporation has ' continued to a certain limit, sulphate of 
magnesium or Epsom salts and cldoride of magnesium begin to fall. 
These salts melt very easily, and penetrating between the thin plates 
of the crystals of common salt, cause them to separate and break up 
as the water dries away. They also give the salt an intensely bitter 
and very unpalatable taste. In the first season of the new works 
(1872-73) this blight caused much damage. It was found to be due 
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to the neglect of some of the workers to feed their pans regularly, 
and in the next year careful supervision very greatly reduced the 
evil. Where it did appear, the pan was at once thoroughly drained, 
and the salt allowed to dry. A free supply of fresh brine was then 
let in and took up any chloride of magnesium that might havo 
been deposited, and by keeping up a good head of water until the 
salt was ready, all danger of recrystallization was averted. Dust 
storms are another source of danger. Beginning early in May they 
come up almost daily, the wind raising from the crust of the Ran a 
dense fog of the finest salt and magnesium dust. As much of the 
salt crop as is not removed from the pans and stacked before the 
dust storms set in is lost. 

The average outturn of salt during the five years ending 1877 has 
been 84,894 tons. To remove this great store of salt the pans, each 
250 feet long by sixty feet broad, are arranged in parallel rows, 
with a railway siding running between each pair of rows. They are 
placed fifty feet apart with their shorter sides towards the tramway. 
On spaces rather more than ninety feet wide between the pans and the 
sidings, the salt when removed from the pans is dried and heaped 
conveniently for loading the wagons. Between each double row of 
pans a space 450 feet wide is left for wells and reservoirs and for 
the spoiling of the waste water used in cleaning out the pans. Tho 
works are surrounded by guard-rooms four hundred yards apart, 
each of them manned by three watchmen. Tho corner rooms are 
larger than tho others with a guard of four watchmen and a petty 
officer. In the centre of the works is a guard-house with an 
inspector and a patrolling party of one potty officer and six men. 

During the manufacturing season the demand for salt is met straight 
from the works. The salt is loaded into wagons at the pan’s side 
and taken straight to the stores or railway stations at which it is 
wanted. At the close of the season the balance of the salt crop is 
taken to a large store built on high ground about two miles from 
the works and approached by a long embankment with a gradient 
of one in fifty. To fill the store the trucks are run up this 
embankment, the line supported by wooden trestles and masonry 
work running through the store twenty-one feet above the ground 
level. In emptying the stores the wagons are run along low level 
sidings sunk in cuttings deep enough to bring the floors of the 
wagons on a level with the floor of the warehouse. By this means 
neither in filling nor in emptying the store has the salt to he lifted, 
an arrangement that compared with stacking the salt in heaps 
represents for each wagon-load a saving of Is. (8 annas). 

The minor stores at some of the chief railway stations are plain 
sheds standing on plinths raised 3J- feet above the ground level, 
with doors on either side so arranged that when a train of salt trucks 
is drawn up alongside there shall be a door opposite to each truck. 
Trucks can thus be discharged along the whole length of the stores 
without any loss of time. Both minor and main stores are divided 
into compartments, and an account is kept of the quantities of salt 
put into and taken ■from each compartment. Only a single 
compartment at each store is worked at one time, and as it is emptied 
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its account is closed. A constant check is thus maintained on the 
officers responsible for the salt. 

Both at the main and minor stores the salt is weighed by truck- 
loads over weigh bridges before being taken up into the store. It 
is weighed out to purchasers over platform scales adjusted every 
morning and tested several times a day. Salt for consignment by 
railway is issued to the public at Kharaghoda only, and must be 
bagged in uniform quantities of 2| cwts. (three mans) per bag. This 
arrangement greatly aids the testing of the weighments made by the 
weigh clerks, and serves as a useful check against fraud. A few bags 
can be taken out of a wagon at any station on the line, and the 
correctness of their weights ascertained without trouble or delay. 
The station-master at Kharaghoda furnishes the superintendent of 
the works with a daily account showing the weights and destinations 
of salt presented to him for transmission by rail, and the superinten¬ 
dent personally examines all wagons laden with salt, before they 
leave the station. 

The salt is sold at all storesaml railway stations between Kharaghoda 
and Surat at the uniform rate of 5s, 7\<l. (Rs. 2-13) for 82 pounds 
(the Bengal vian). Stations without stores are supplied byacontractor 
who is bound to keep at each station a stock of bagged salt sufficient 
to meet all demands. Buyers can cither take bags and all, or the salt 
only. They can, if they pleaso, send their own bags to Kharaghoda 
and make their own arrangements for filling them, but they seem to 
prefer employing the contractor. The same contractor also providos 
bags, and despatches salt at fixod charges to railway stations 
in the Central Provinces, or he fills and despatches bags consigned 
to him for the purpose. Printed notices explaining all details of 
the arrangements and the selling price of salt have been distributed 
in every Gujarat village and published in the vernacular newspapers, 
and the assistant collector in charge occasionally visits each station 
and sees that the work is properly carried on. The contractor is 
prohibited from dealing in salt on his own account and so long as a 
large stock is kept at Kharaghoda, as tho right of limiting the 
quantities issued has been reserved, there is no fear of speculators 
buying the whole supply through the contractor and holding it with 
a view to raise the price of salt. 

The following statement shows, for the five years ending 1st June 
1878, the quantity, the distribution, and tho value of the salt produced 
in the Kharaghoda salt works : 


Khdrayhoda Salt Details, 1S74-7S. 


Year. 

Pans. 

Salt 

made. 

Salt Sold. 

Revenue 

realized. 

Local 

use. 

Central 

Provinces. 

KajpuUna 

and 

Mdlwa. 

Total. 

1873- 74 . 

1874- 75 . 

1875- 76 . 

1870-77 . 

1877-78 . 

Total ... 

251 

281 

285 

260 

245 

Tons. 

31,886 

37,162 

35,709 

31,612 

38,009 

Tons. 

6945 

10,465 

20,093 

18,639 

19,273 

Tons. 

6744 

9638 

12,895 

12,750 

18,918 

Tons. 

1048 

949 

2275 

2105 

3154 

Tons. 

13,737 

21,062 

85,263 

33,494 

41,645 

s. 

68,324 H 
126,677 3 
194,243 19 
181,095 6 
244,242 3 


174,468 

74,415 

60,945 

9831 

H5,t91 

814,583 5 
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Over a large area in the west of Viramgam, chiefly in the villages 
of Jhinjhuvada and Patri, earth is found Buited to the manufacture 
of saltpetre. At the beginning of the century in these and the 
neighbouring Jhalavad, Limbdi, and Patan villages, saltpetre was 
made in large quantities. 1 * Bub on the introduction of British rule the 
widespread peace and the cheaper supply from Bengal put a stop to 
the Gujarat manufacture. The Vanias declared that, because of the 
murderous uses to which gunpowder was put, it was a sin to make 
saltpetre, and in 1825 except a little, by Musalmans of the Bohora 
class, none was produced. 3 In 1830 the Revenue Commissioner 
Mr. Dunlop made an inquiry into the cause of the failure of the 
manufacture, and by tho help of Mr. Vaupell, a gentleman of much 
intelligence and knowledge, supplied Government with a full account 
of the processes employed and of tho state and prospects of the 
industry. The manufacture was then on a very small scale. The 
Vanias opposed the Bohoras in their attempts to increase the 
production and a IVirsi who had come to Dholera with pots and other 
tools failed from ignorance of tho proper kind of earth. Still the 
natives were willing to make saltpetre and, if a demand arose, at 
a shilling for five pounds (Rs. 4 the man) an unlimited quantity 
might be supplied. Bengal saltpetre though a little dearer and 
inferior to the best local varioty was oven in Limbdi able to competo 
with it. Unless Government came forward as a buyer there seemed 
little hope of reviving the industry. 3 

Tho manufacture is carried on only during the cold season. Tho 
earth used, of a dark-rod mixed with white, becomos whiter tho deeper 
it is dug. The richest patches are near villages in places frequented 
by cattle. When one plot is exhausted the workers change to 
another and keep moving so long as the cold season lasts. Except 
tho alkaline earth and pure water nothing is used in the manufacture. 
The first process is to scrape off and gather the surface soil. When 
enough is gathered the earth is placed in large pierced earthen 
vessels called <jola. Frosh wator is then poured on the earth till the 
vessel fills. And as it strains through, the salt water is collected 
into smaller pots, maria, placed below. These are again emptied 
into deep iron pans, leurav, holding from ten to twenty-five moridtt 
of tho strained liquor. Thoso iron pans are set over a cowdung fire 
and as the contents boil and evaporate common sea salt forms and 
as it forms is taken away in pierced iron ladles. The boiling goes 
on till as the water begins to crystallize it thickens into a jelly. It 
is then in the ovoning poured into shallow earthen vossols, hunda, 
and allowed to stand all night. In the morning the crystallized 
nitre is taken away ami put into bags. In this state, called ekvara 
single or ouco washed from its largo proportion of common salt and 


1 The villages) and towns where the earth is obtained are Bhoika, SurvAl, Darode, 
Umbjiand Devgad in the Limbdi district; Bhadvftrsn, Laklitar, HalvAd, Chokri, and 
KAkreji in JhAlAvad, Jhinjhuvada and PAtri in ViramgAm, and Sami and Munjpur 
near PAtan. Mr. Vaupell 4, 30th Nov. 1829. 

a Bom.Gov. Sel. X. 69. 

3 Mr. Dunlop 251, 20th January 1830, 
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Chapter VI. other impurities, it is of no use. To refine it the saltpetre is again 

Manufactures washed and purified in clear fresh water. It is then termed bevda 

or twice washed, and though somewhat inferior to the Bengal variety 
is used for making gunpowder. After a third purifying it is called 
tevda or thrice washed. This the best saltpetre made in Gujar&t 
is principally used in the manufacture of the finest gunpowder 
called ranjki or priming powder. Besides these varieties at Sami 
and Munjpur a kind called Icalmi charged with alum is much used 
for fireworks. 

Pottery. Ahmedabad pottery is better than most of the clay work of 

western India. The clay is shaped into many common and 
useful articles, toys, tiles, bricks, and pots for cooking and storing 
grain or water. To give tho clay a light colour the potters use 
red ochre, ramcJd, white-earth, khadi, and mica, abralc. Before 
being used these colouring materials are ground fine and mixed 
with water. White-earth keeps its colour, if, in baking, the smoke 
from the kiln is allowed to escape; but if the smoke is kept back the 
clay becomes black throughout. Red ochre always keeps its colour 
anu when mixed with wliite-earth becomes pink. Mica, abrak, is used 
to give a finishing touch of dull gold. It is generally rubbed on 
before the wares aro taken to market. A few potters glaze with 
litharge, muddrsing, a semi-vitrified oxide of lead. This is burnt, 
powdered, mixed with water, and rubbed on the ai-ticle before it is 
put in the kiln. Burnt copper filings or scrapings coated with 
lithargo give a greenish tint. Jars for clarified butter, oil, or pickles 
are sometimes covered with lac. At other times they aro polished 
by rubbing them either with a piece of bamboo or with a string of 
agato pebbles. A few of the Ahmedabad potters are Musalm&ns, 
but the greater number aro Hindus. The rural town and village 
potters make vessels for evory-day use, stronger but not so well 
finished as those made in the city. The pipe bowls, chalams, of 
Dhandhuka, Barvala, Ranpur, and other villages bordering on 
Kathiawar, are thought better than those made in Ahmedabad. 
Besides being sold in Ahmedabad at prices varying from 3 d. to Is. 
(2-8 annas), they are to some extent sent to Surat and Bombay 
and find a ready sale among all classes. 

Gold Work. Tho working in gold and silver is an important industry employing 

large numbers in all big towns and villages, especially in Dliolka and 
Viramgam. Tho workers of the goldsmith or Soni caste are chiefly 
employed in making gold and silver ornaments, gold for the rich and 

E art gold part silver for the middle class. The chief ornaments are 
rooches, pins and combs for the hair, noserings, earrings, necklaces, 
bracelets, wristbands, finger rings, waistbands, and anklets. The 
customer either brings the goldsmith the metal in the form of coins, 
or buys it in bars from an assayer, choJcsi. The goldsmith has seldom 
any store of metal or of ornaments, and, as his fondness for cheating 
is a by-word, the customer generally sends some, one to watch the 
goldsmith when at work, or gets him to come to his house and make 
the ornaments thero. Of late years, more than used to be the case, 
assayers have taken to keep ornaments in store. This change has 
to some extent lessened the demand for goldsmith’s work. 
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The making of gold and silver thread, used in brocaded silks and 
gold and silver cloth, employs a distinct class of workmen. Silver is 
cast into bars, about the thickness of the little finger and a yard long, 
and then reduced to wire, by a set of workmen called bar-drawers, 
pdaatdnids, chiefly Kanbis by caste. To reduce the size of the rod the 
bar-drawer fixes firmly between two uprights a metal plate about 
six inches long by half an inch broad, pierced with about forty holes 
of gradually lessening size. The holes are smeared with wax and 
one end of the bar is beaten to a point fine enough to pass through 
the largest hole in the drawplate. The point is then caught in a 
heavy pair of pincers, and fastened to a strong chain which is passed 
round a wooden barrel three feet long and about a foot across, 
moving in a frame sunk below the level of the ground. Prom the 
outer edge of the barrel, at either end, stands out a circle of wooden 
bars like the spokes of a felloe-less wheel. Laying hold of the ends 
of the spokes, by the help of their leverage the workman drags the bar 
through the holes of tho drawpl ate, a matter at first of much labour. 
As it is forced through the different holes the bar gradually stretches 
till, when all the holes have been passed, it comes out a fine wire. 
To make it into thread tho wire is passed to tho wire-drawor, tdnia, 
a Kanbi by caste who working after the same fashion as the bar- 
drawer, only with lighter tools and a finer drawplate, generally turns 
out six to eight hundred yards of thread from half an ounce (1 tola) 
of silver. So great is his dolicacy of touch that if desired the tdnia 
can draw out half an ounce (1 tola ) of silver into 2000 yards of thread, 
a feat all the more wonderful that for boring the holes in his drawplate 
the workman has no finor tool than the file-pointed ond of an old 
umbrella steel. Next, to flatten tho wire, it is wound upon bobbins and 
handed over to the stamper, chapadia , generally a Kanbi by caste. 
Laying ton of tho bobbins side by side in a frame so that the threads 
may roll easily off, ho passes the threads through a glass ring fastening 
their ends to a reel held in his left hand. Slowly turning this reel 
he draws tho threads gently through the glass ring and with a hammer 
held in his right hand, as tho threads pass over a small highly- 
polished steel anvil, gives them quick sharp blows so unfailingly 
even that they pass on, of one uniform flatness. 

To make gold-thread, ingots of gold are melted and beaton into 
leaves about a yard long and two inches broad. With every care 
that all is clean, tho leaf is pressed round a silver bar and bound to it 
with a strong hemp cord. The bar is then placed in a bed of live 
charcoal and, after lying there for about ten minutes, is taken 
out and beaten with a heavy hammer. After a second heating the 
bar is again beaten, and after a third heating, it is allowod slowly to 
cool. It is then ready to be made into wire and is drawn out and 
flattened like the silver thread. So thoroughly have the two metals 
been welded that the wiro appears to be of gold, showing no 
sign of the silver. Before it is worked into fabrics the gold wire 
is wound on specially prepared silk thread. To make this silk 
thread, two frames, one about three the other about eight feet high, 
are, in an open space, set about thirty yards apart. The cross 
beams of each frame are furnished with sets of seven or eight 
wooden pegs. The workman, asdra, generally a Kanbi by caste, from 
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a reel of silk held in his hand fastens the ends of the filaments to one 
of the pegs of the lower frame, and, walking along the open space, lets 
the silk gradually unroll. When the higher frame is reached the 
workman passes the threads over a peg, snaps them, and, from a fold in 
his dress, taking a small malet-headed spindle, fastens the ends of the 
threads to the stem of the spindle. This he does for each of the 
seven or eight sets of pegs. The threads, which at first hung loosely 
between the two frames, are now tightened by drawing the spindle 
heads towards the ground. Then by a sharp twist of the hand, the 
spindles in turn are set rapidly in motion until they work themselves 
up to the cross beam of the frarno. The thread is then snapped 
from the spindle, the ends tied, and the whole carried to the dyer. 
On their return the threads are again stretched and all roughness 
removed by rubbing them with a thin bright steel rod. The silk 
is then taken to tho gold-thread winder, vintndr, and wound on 
a small heavy-headod spindle. The end of the thread is by the 
help of a hooked stick passed through a glass ring fastened in the 
ceiling, drawn down, and tied to the stem of a second spindle shaped 
like the first. The reel of gold wire is next placed where it can 
freely unwind and the workman, seating himself on a high three- 
legged stool, fastens the end of tho gold wire to the silk thread on 
the stem of the empty spindle, and with a violent rub along the 
calf of his leg sets it spinning with great speed. Tho thread as it 
winds is fed with gold wire until the spindle has twisted itself as 
high as the workman can easily reach. It is then drawn down, a 
twist given to the silk thread, and tho gold-thread spindle set 
violently in motion and as before another yard or so of gold thread 
is spun. These industries are found only in Ahmedabad. The 
workmen chiefly Hindus of the Kanbi caste are steady, thrifty, and 
sober, though not overhonest. 

At rich and middle-class marriages and other rejoicings the 
lintels and side posts of the house-door are covored with strips of 
yellow tin foil. To make this tin foil, blocks of tin brought from 
Bombay are hammered into leaves at the rate of sixteen scores of 
six-inch leaves to one pound, 40 tolas, of metal. To colour it yellow 
the leaf is laid on a piece of earthenware over a dish of live coal 
and smeared with yellow sealing wax. The leaves sell at the rate 
of 200 for 2s, (Re. 1). They are used for ornamenting images of tho 
gods. They sometimes have a rough pattern printed on them from 
a lead block. Except a few Musalmans the workers are Hindus of 
the Mochi caste. The industry is prosperous. 

To make gold foil, gold leaf is bought from a goldsmith and 
placed between sheets of fine leather, bound in the form of a small 
book. This book is placed on a Btone and beaten with a heavy- 
headed iron hammer until the leaf spreads to about four times 
its original size. The leaves are used by Musalman beggars and other 
hemp-smokers. The hemp, ijdnja, is laid iu the bowl of the pipe, the 
gold leaf is stretched across the mouth of the bowl, and on the leaf 
fire is placed. The foil is sometimes also plastered over sweetmeats. 
These workers, called varakgars or leaf makers, are Hindus chiefly 
Mochis and a few Musalmans. The industry is fairly prosperous. 
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Electro-plating ia to a small extent carried on in Ahmedabad. Chapter VI. 
The workers, called platers, rasdnias, are of the shoemaker, Mochi, Manufacture*, 
caste. They plate with silver on copper, chiefly horse trappings 
for marriages. Formerly the copper was covered with silver leaves, Ebctro^tating, 
but electro-plating has supplanted the old method. According 
to the old system, if a silver ornament was to be plated with 
gold, the silver was heated, taken out of the fire by the help of 
a pair of pincers and covered with gold leaf. The gold leaf was 
then worked into the inequalities of the article by a style pointed 
with Cambay earnelian. It was then handed over to another 
workman who with a finer style smoothed the surface and polished 
the gold. Never practised by goldsmiths, this Work has always 
been in the hands of Mochis. The ornaments are brought by the 
person who wishes to have them plated. 

Tin-plating is to a large extent carried on in the city of Ahmedabad, Tin-Plating 
and on a smaller scale in the country towns. The workers, called 
tin-platers, kalaujars, are Musalmans; a fow of them are Hindu 
coppersmiths, Kansaras. They plate with tin on copper and brass 
vessels for household use. The method employed is very simple. 

The vessel to be plated is scraped with a nail-like iron tool, and the 
tin boiled and mixed with ammonia, navxdgar, is laid on with a cloth 
and then polished with sand and ashes. Tins industry is prosperous 
as all Musalmaus and Parsis and most Hindus have their vessels 
tin-plated. 

To print gold and silver foil patterns on cotton and silk, the cloth Leaf-Printing, 
is stamped with a deep-cut handbloek dipped in gum. The cloth is 
covered with a layer of gold or silver foil and then sharply rubbed 
by a polished wooden bar, mom, about eight inches long, an inch 
round at each end, and two inches round in the middle. In the 
middle on one side of tho wood a hollow is made, and in it a large 
polished earnelian stono is set and fastened with plaster. The 
rubbing takes away the foil from tho surface of the doth except where 
it has been fastened by the gummed pattern. There the foil is so 
thoroughly worked into the cloth that it may be roughly used 
without giving way. This industry is in a fair condition. The 
workers are chiefly Mochis. 

Another prosperous Ahmedabad industry, entirely in the hands of Idol Ornamem, 
Mochis, is the making of ornaments for the gods. The ornaments 
are of paper, cut. into various shapes and covered with pieces of 
differently-coloured tin foil or tho eyo from a peacock’s tail feather. 

A great day for the sale of these ornaments is the Gokal Ashtami 
fair, the birth-day of Krishna in the month of Shravau (August- 
September). Anothor article much in demand on that day is enamel. 

For this work china is powdered fino, rubbed on pieces of heated 
metal, and molting with the heat forms an enamel. Ono of the chief 
enamelled articles are gods’ eyes, almond-shaped pieces of white 
enamelled silver with a black pupil painted in them. 

Large quantities of copper and brass articles are made in Copper and Bran, 
Ahmedabad. Besides the ordinary house pots and cups manufactured 
in most district towns, the Ahmedabad coppersmiths, Kansaras, 
make very graceful and delicately cut brass-screens. Their specialty 
b 187-17 
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is the betel leaf holder, pand/m, a small box of the most delicate 
brass tracery. Their wares belong to two chief classes; of copper, 
domestic pots, boxes for keeping jewelry, and inkstands ; and of 
brass, boxes for keeping sweets and spices, rings,lamps, idols, chains, 
bells, tongs, and betel holders, panddns. Besides the Kansaras 
whose special calling it is, some blacksmiths, Luhars, work in brass 
and copper. The raw material, both copper and brass, is brought from 
Bombay by regular metal dealers, Musalmans of the Shia or D&udi 
Bohora sect, and sold by them to the coppersmiths. Much of the 
brass is made in Ahmedabad by the coppersmiths from copper and 
zinc in the proportion of four parts of copper to three of zinc. Ah 
present copper work shares in the general dulness of trade. 

Iron-ware articles are not made in any large quantity. The 
chief are knives and hold tools, moat of them made in the country 
towns, iron buckets and coolring vessels used chiefly by town 
Musalmans and Parsis, and nails, screws, hinges, and other things 
required for house-building, and locks made only in Ahmedabad and 
from it distributed over the district. The iron brought from Bombay 
by Mu sal man Sunni and Shia Bottom and Hindu Vania merchants 
is sold in retail to the ironsmiths, Luhars. The Ahmedabad 
Luhars are a clever and hardworking class of men. Those of 
Moddsa are famous for their easy-chairs and cots. The manufacture 
of hardware has suffered severely from European competition. At 
the same time the introduction of machinery has opened to Luh&rs 
both in Ahmedabad and Bombay a wide and well-paid field of 
employment. 

Ahmedabad carpenters have long boon fa mo as for their skill in 
carving blackwood. Many of the 'best have left Gujardt for 
Bombay. But in Ahmedabad the finest specimens of this class of 
work are still to be found. Next to the city carvers, and in some 
respects with an oven higher local name, are the Dholera carpenters. 
This, before the days of railway, was the chief timber mart in the 
district. Here Havana and Vania merchants bringing logs of teak 
from Thana, and of blackwood and saudalwood from the Malabar 
coast, sell them to the district carpenters, who work them up into 
chairs and tables, cots and cradles of English fashion, and into 
handsome well-finished brass-bound boxes much sought aftet hi 
Kathiawar and even in Ahmedabad city. 

Wooden bracelets are, to a small extent, made in Ahmedabad and 
in rather larger quantities in Modasa, Dholera, Dholka, Viramgam, 
and other country towns. They are worn by the lower orders of 
Hindu women and by poor Musalman women of Hindu descent. 

In Dholera and still more in Modasa, the turning of cot and cradle 
legs and small boxes is an active industry. The small boxes, dabbds, 
varying in size from two inches to one foot in height, and 1 £ to eight 
inches round, are used, the small ones to hold opium, and the large ones 
for women's ornaments. The Modasa boxes, the best in the district, 
are in demand from all parts of Ahmedabad, as well as from 
Kathiawar. Modasa-turned cots are also sent to Ahmedabad and 
other towns, and used by rich and middle class Hindus and Musalmans. 
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The turners of Ahmedabad, Dholka, and Viramgam also make cots, 
cradles, children’s toys, and, to a small extent, bangles. The cots and 
cradles are used by all classes, the bangles by high caste Hindu 
women. Almost all these articles are quaintly coloured with stripes 
of red, yellow, black, and white wax. Cots, cradles, and children’s 
playthings find the greatest sale on the Qokal Ashtami fair in the 
month of Shravan (August-September). Except a few Musalman 
families, the turners, Kharddis or Sangadids, are Hindus. The 
Musalmdn turners make to order and sometimes have for sale ready 
niade chessmen and counters, nard or got. Turner’s wares are in 
good demand. The craft has not suffered by European competition. 

The spinning of cotton thread is a very extensive industry in 
Ahmedabad and other towns and big villages. The spinners are 
chiefly poor Musalman and Hindu women. The thread, sut, is used 
by native weavers for rough work. The raw material is the produce 
of the district, bought by cotton spinners from farmers and sold by 
retail or given to women to spin. The hand spinning of cotton 
thread has suffered much from the competition of European and 
still jaore of local steam spinning factories. 

The weaving of cotton cloth is an important industry. At 
H&npur a few Bohoras and Tais weave from English yarn cloth of 
a rather fine texture, finding a ready sale among the surrounding 
Gir&si&s and Kathis. At Dholka from the same materials Hindu 
Khatris make women’s robes, sddis, of much local repute for stead¬ 
fastness of colour, and in Ahmedabad, although to a less extent, 
rioh Musalman, Mornna, and Hindu Khatris make very good silk- 
bordered waist cloths, dhotis, robes, uadis, scarfs, dupaUds, and 
smaller waist cloths, chalotds, which are sent to Gujarat, Bombay, and 
Khandesh. With these and a few other exceptions the only hand- 
woven cloth is mado by Dheds, a few of whom are found in almost 
©very large village. Much of this cloth is now made of English or 
local mill-yaru. Dhed-woven cloth, though from differences of 
shape known as khddi, chofdl, and doti, is all of the same coarse 
strong texture. Since the beginning of British rule hand loom 
weaving has greatly declined. In 1820 1 English made cloth was a 
new article in Ahmedabad trade. But so rapidly did it make its 
way that by 1825 even in the best mart of the district the consump¬ 
tion of superior country made cloth had become very inconsiderable.* 
The coarse hand woven cloth on account of its much greater 
strength held its own with the cheaper sorts of European cloth. But 
the produce of the looal mills has greatly affected the demand for 
this class of hand woven goods. 

Though a large section of hardworking craftsmen are seen to 
have suffered from the competition between hand and machine 
looms, Ahmedabad has not allowed its old cloth industry to die 
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1 Mr, Dunlop, 29th August 1820. 

* Bom, Gov. Sel. X. (>0. A doctor Gilder, senior partner in the firm of Grldor De 
louza Ss Co. is Haiti to have lieon the first to introduce European madapollams and 
;arn into this part of Gujardt. Briggs’ Cities of Gujrashtra, 317. This class «d 
;oods still goes liy the name of Doctori hipda, or doctor’s cloth. 
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out. It has now (1879) four factories with engines of 250 horse 
power employing 2013 hands and paying in wages a yearly sum of 
about £19,777 (Rs. 1,97,770). In order of age these mills are (1), 
the Ahmedabad Cotton Mills Company opened in June 1861 with a 
capital of £65,400 (Rs. 6,54,000) divided into 654 shares of £100 
(Rs. 1000) each. The machinery driven by engines of 100 nominal 
horse power, works 14,740 mule and 7500 throstle spindles, and 
803 looms. In 1877-78, 1,704,850 pounds of cotton were worked 
into yarn up to 20 S. count worth £17,772 (Rs. 1,77,720) and coarse 
waist cloths, dhotis, and long cloth worth £60,135 (Rs. 6,01,350). 
In 1878 about 900 hands wore daily employed and during the year 
£9228 (Rs. 92,280) wore spent in wages ; (2) the Bechardas Mill, 
opened in June 1867, is the private property of Rao Bahadur 
Bechardas Ambaidas, C.S.I, The machinery, driven by engines of 
sixty-five horse power, works 15,000 spindles and 172 looms. In 
1877-78, 993,112 pounds of cotton were worked into Nos. 10 to 30 
water and mule twist worth £16,680 (Rb. 1,6G,800) and into T-cloth 
and cloth for waistcloths and women’s robes worth £24,215 
(Rs. 2 ,42,150). In 1878 about 500 hands were daily employed 
and during the year £5877 (Rs. 58,770) paid in wages; (3) the 
Ahmedabad Ginning and Manufacturing Company, Limited, own? a 
spinning mill of 9120 mule spindles driven by a steam engine of 
25 horse power. It was opened on 6th December 1877. The 
Company has a capital of £35,000 (Rs. 3,50,000), divided into 350 
shares of £100 (Rs. 1000) each. In the year ending 81st December 
1878, 720,000 pounds of cotton were worked into 20 S. yarn worth 
£22,980 (Rs, 2,29,300). In 1878 about 250 hands were daily 
employed and during the year £2400 (Rs. 24,000) were spent in 
wages ; (4) tho Gujarat Spinning and Weaving Mill was opened on 
the 5th May 1878, with a nominal capital of £80,000 (Rs. 8,00,000) 
held in 800 shares of £100 [Rs. 1000) each. The machinery, 
driven by a pair of sixty horse-power engines, works 6400 mule 
and 5168 throstle spindles and 209 looms. From 5th May, when 
the mill was opened, to 31st December 1878 about 384,000 
pounds of cotton were worked into yarn 10 S. to 25 S. count and 
coarse cloth for dhotis and long cloth worth £11,909 16s, (Rs. 
1,19,098). During the same period 363 hands were daily employed 
and during the whole time £2272 (Rs. 22,720) were spent in 
wages. The cotton at present spun and woven in the Ahmedabad 
steam mills comes chiefly from Kathiawar, Viramgam, Kadi, and 
other Baroda marts. Small quantities are also received from tho 
Broach district. There is some export to Bombay and Central 
India. But the bulk of the demand is local, for Gujarat and 
Kathiawar consumption. Except a few Brahman men employed as 
bundlers, Vania mon as reolers and Kanbi men as weavers, the 
workmen are Musalmans, Kolis, Marathas, Pardesis, Bavchas, 
Vaghris, Mthwadis, and other labouring classes. There are many 
Musalmans “ minders and piecers" and variously employed. Both 
men and women are clever workers, but they are not attentive or 
regular in their ways and as a rule waste their wages. In the 
Bechardas mill one of tho Kolis has risen to the position of an 
overseer on a monthly salary of £2 10s. (Rs. 25). The Marathi 
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and Pardesis are generally _ good workmen ; most o£ them take to 
carding. The class which of all others seems to benefit most are 
the Vaghris, Their condition was one of extreme poverty formerly, 
supporting themselves by begging. But whole families come to 
the factories and many are now well off. Some families are known 
to have laid by money investing it in the purchase of ornaments 
and in building better houses. 1 

Dyeing is an extensive industry, following the lines of most rivers 
except the brackish Bhogava, and the early-dry Bhadhar. Outside 
of Ahmedabad city the chief dyeing centres are Vaghpur and Oran 
on the upper course of the Sabarmati, Modasa on the Majham, and 
BarviUa on the Utavli. Dyeing prevails also to a great extent in 
Viramgam and to some degree in Dhandhuka and Ranpur. In 
Viramgam pond water, and in Dhandhuka and Ranpur the water of 
wells dug in the Bhadhar bed is used. The chief colours dyed in 
country towns are indigo, dark blue, and black; lighter shades are 
dyed in the city'. Except a few city Musalmans, the dyers, rangrez or 
rangaros, are all Hindus, generally of the Bhavsar caste. The 
industry is in a, good condition. 

Calico-printing is a craft of some consequence in Ahmedabad, 
Viramgam, and Modasa, and to a less extent in other country towns. 
The printed cloth is used locally and sent to Siam. Formerly there 
was a very large demand for Ahmedabad calicoes, but their place 
has to a great extent been taken by European prints. To print the 
cloth it is at first dirtied and then washed either by the workmen 
themselves, Hindus of the Bhavsar caste, or by washermen, dhobhls, 
and then dipped into the dye light or dark blue, black, or yellow as 
required. It is then driod in the sun and by means of wooden 
blocks the design is printed on the borders. The Ahmedabad city 
Bbavsars, numbering about 700 families, are a steady and hardwork¬ 
ing class most of them men of some capital owning from £500 to 
£2000 (Rs. 5000-Rs. 20,000). 

A steam print-work, started by a joint stock company at a cost of 
£25,000 (Rs. 2,50,000), was finished and opened for work in 1878. 
About a mile to the south-west of the city on the left bank of the 
Sabarmati from which it draws its water-supply, the factory, in 
three separate buildings, has all the appliances of an English steam 
print work for singeing, bleaching, printing in four colours, 
drying, finishing, and folding. Its prints are said to be very good for 
simple patterns with one colour but not so good for two colours. 
Soon after opening the work was closed. But this was from 
some hitch in the management, not from any failure or flaw in the 
maohinery and it is expected before long to be again at work. 

Ahmedabad has long been famous for its paper. Thirty years 
ago (1848) about 800 men and boys were daily employed in the 
paper works. At present (1878) the number is estimated at 600. 
This craft, like many other Ahmedabad industries, is a close 
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1 The steam factory details have been kindly supplied by R4o Bahidur Bechardaa 
Amb&das, C.S.I., wno has furnished information about the city manufactures, 
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monopoly. The workers are Musalm&ns, and the trade is 
regulated by an association called the paper guild, kagdini jarndt, 
whose members are bound by common interest to keep secret the 
mysteries of their craft. The workers do not trade in paper. They 
are generally employed by rich Musalmans, chiefly of the Sunni 
Bohora sect. The average yearly earnings of a family, for the women 
work as well as the mon, vary from £10 to £20 (Rs. 100-Rs. 200). 
The employer supplies the material, chiefly old bags and sacking, 
much of it brought by Vanjaras from Marwar and mixed with pieces 
of damaged European paper. The paper of which there are five 
kinds, saheb-khani, khambhdti, morddshdhi, gdsia, and kharchi, is 
made in sheets from \7\ to 29j inches long and from 16 to 27 J 
inches broad. The price of a sheet varies according to size and 
quality from \d. to 2,)d. (one pie to 1| annas). Under foreign 
competition paper-making has of late years declined. At present 
(1878) Ahmedabad paper is used chiefly in Government vernacular 
registers, in native states, and by native traders, whose ways of 
book-keeping and book-binding require tough and closegrained 
paper. Besides over most of the Bombay Presidency, Ahmedabad 
paper goes to different parts of Central India. 

Snuff is made for local use at various places in the district, the 
best coming from Viramgam. This Viramgam snuff is made from 
Nadiad tobacco, mellowed by four years* keeping. In making snuff 
the stalks are drawn out, the leaves dried in the sun, and freed from 
sand by shaking in a sieve and soaking in water from five to ten 
days. When thoroughly dried, they are again beaten to dust by 
Bticks and twice sifted through a coarse cloth. To avoid waste this 
pounding and sifting goes on in a closed house, and so trying is 
the dust that none but strong men can stand it. The cheapor snuffs 
are made by grinding the leaf, stalk and all, in a mill. 

Besides in Ahmedabad city, oil-pressing is carried on chiefly in 
Modasa, Viramgam, and Dholka, each the trade-centre of a seed¬ 
growing country. The Modasa oil-pressers crush mahuda, Bassia 
latifolia, berrios for the Kapadvanj and Parantij soap-boilers, and 
like the Ahmedabad oilmen send the oil of oheap gingelly seed, tal, 
Sesamum indicum, as far as east Kathiawar. Viramgam is supplied 
with castor and sesamum seed from the - villages round, and 
with rapeseed from Patan, though since foreign demand has raised 
its price, little rapeseed is now locally ground. The surplus 
Viramgam oil goes to Jhalavad. 1 At Dholka the raw materials 
are poppyseed, khaskhas, gingelly, and castor seeds. 

During the last fifty years a large soap-making industry has 
sprung up in Parantij. The raw material is at hand and cheap. 
Fuel and mahuda, Bassia latifolia, berries are brought from the 
hilly country to the north ; soda, us, from Vaghpur, a neighbouring 
village, and lime from near Modasa. It is estimated that 74 tons 
(4000 mans) of oil are yearly boiled into 214 tons (12,000 mans) 
of soap. Most of the soap goes to Ahmedabad and from there some 


1 Thia reverses the state of things in 1824, when oil wont from KAthiiwir to 
YUamg&m, Collector's Report, 12th May 1824. 
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ia sent to Bombay. This industry is chiefly in the hands of Sunni 
Bobor&s. 

The leaf dishes used at caste-feasts are made by village Brahmans. 
Of two kinds, plates, patrdolia and cupB, dadiyds, the dishea 
are brought into Ahmedabad in bundles of 200 plates and 100 cups 
and are sold according to size, the plates at from 3d. to 6d. (2-4 
annas ) the hundred, and the cups at from l^d. to 2 \d. (1-1J 
annas). Made of the dry leaves of the khdkhar tree, Butea frondosa, 
fastened together with small slips of bamboo they keep fit for nse 
for two years. This industry is confined to the Daskroi villages 
near the city, where only they find a sale. 

Of the silk products for which Ahmedabad was famous, both 
under its own kings and under the Moghal viceroys, some account 
has been given under the head of trade. The chief excellence of 
Ahmedabad silk work lay in the bright colours of its plain silks, 
and in the strength of its brocade. Under thoMarathas (1755-1817) 
tbo Bilk, taxed when raw, taxed as it passed through each process, 
and again taxed when ready for sale, was so weighted in the struggle 
with foreign silk that its manufacture ceased to pay and almost died 
out. 1 During the first year of British occupation (1818)the import of 
raw silk amounted to 11 tons (300 Indian mans), during the second 
year it was 37 tons (1000 Indian mans)* and in 1847 it was 109 tons 
(2955 Indian mans). 3 In 1868 the next year for which returns are 
available it had fallen to 77 tons (2080 Indian mans) and in 1874 
had again risen to 100 tons (2703 Indian mans). Since then there 
has been another serious fall to 65£ tons (1702 Indian mans) in 1877 
and 41 £ tons (1118 Indian mans) in. 1878. Several causes would 
eeem to have combined to bring about this fall in the import of raw 
silk: the scarcity of silk and conaecjuent high prices in 1876 and 
1877; the local high grain prices and dulness of trade ; increased 
foreign competition j and a change in customs, the Gujarat and 
K&tbiaw&r chiefs beginning to give up the use of brocades and the 
women of the Vania and Brahman castes taking more and more to 
Chinese instead of Gujarat silks. 4 China is the chief source of 
supply, but some silk comes from Bengal, some from Bussorah, and 
of late years some from Bukhara. The silk is brought to Ahmedabad 
chiefly in Bh&darva and A'so (September and October) and almost 
entirely by rail. The importers called Tdgids are Hindus of the 
Leva and Kadva Kanbi castes and Vanias. Some of them are men 
of capital, owning from £500 to £20,000 (Rs. 5000-Rs, 2,00,000), 
who buy from Bombay dealers and give out tho silk to Ahmedabad 
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1 Mr. Dunlop, 28tU December 3 817. 

* Keeords of the Collector of Ahmedabad. 

* Bom. Gov. Sel. V. 8*2. 

* In addition to these the change in the administration of Baroda consequent on 
the fell of the ex-Gaikwar MalhArr&o has dealt a severe blow to the silk ana cotton 
industries of Ahmedabad. The Gaikwir bought annually, partly for the use of hie 
palaoe and partly to be given in presents, silk goods including brocades to the valuer 
of about £50,000 (live Idklu f) and cottou goods, turbans, waist cloths, dhoiarn &c. 
to the value of about £30,000 (three Uikhs), The estimated profits out of orders 
were for silk goods about £5000 (Rs. 50,000) and for cotton goods about £3000 
(Rs. 30,000). Note by Mr, L F. Fernandez, Deputy Collector. 
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workmen, pay them for their labour, and sell the goods when they 
are finally worked up. Besides to these silk dealers and silk traders 
the making of silk goods gives employment to a large number of 
people. These workers may be divided into three main classes, 
weavers and dyers of plain silks, chiefly Hindus of the Khatri, 
Kanbi, and Bhavsar castes and Musalmans; weavers of brocade with 
patterns wrought in the silk or woven with gold or silver thread, 
chiefly Kanbis and Khatris; and silk printers, chiefly Bhavsars, 
Kliatris, and some Musalmans. Between the time it comes to 
Ahmedabad in raw hanks and is ready for sale either as plain or 
brocade cloth, the silk passes through the hands of eleven separate 
sets of workmen; the reeler, khnlndr ; the sorter, channar, the spinner, 
kdntndr ; the warper, tdnndr ; the raiser, uchddndr; the dyer, rangdri ; 
the sizer, pdndr ; the heddle filler, rdch bharndr; the joiner, sandhndr, 
the thread arranger, bhdnjni bharndr , and the weaver, vannar. Those 
are almost all Hindus, Kanbis by caste. The reeling and sorting 
are left to women and girls ; the other processes are done by men. 

On reaching Ahmedabad the first process through which the silk 
passes is reeling. The pale-yellow hank of raw silk is placed on a 
bamboo cage about three feet round with a central rod about two 
feet long. The winder, generally a young girl of the Kanbi caste, sitB 
on the floor with the bamboo cage on her right hand side, and in her 
right hand a reel to which the end of the hank is fastened. Setting 
the central rod of the bamboo cage against her left foot sbe spins 
rapidly by twisting the end of the rod between two of her toes, and 
as the threads are set free winds them on the reel held in her right 
hand. 

As the threads of raw silk vary from coarse to fine, the different 
sorts have to be wound on different reels. For this purpose the reel 
of raw silk is handed over to a sorter, chdnndr, who has by her 
side five reels, one for each of the five varieties of silk. After finding 
its quality the sorter fastens the thread to its proper reel. Then 
pressing the full reel agaiust her left foot and allowing the thread to 
pass through licr fingers, so long as its quality remains unchanged 
she keeps winding it round the reel in her right hand. When there 
is any change the thread is at once snapped and according to the 
quality of the next part of the silk a fresh reel is chosen. The sorter 
joins the threads with much neatness and speed by placing the two 
ends in her mouth and tying them with her tongue. 

When the silk has been sorted it is ready to be spun. The spinner, 
kdntndr, after winding the thread from the reel on to a bobbin, 
transfers the bobbins to a machine corresponding to the throwing 
machine in European silk factories. This consists of two wooden 
frames about three feet high and 2 .j feet apart, one of them five 
and the other three feet broad. The broader frame work is 
divided by an upright wooden bar furnished on either side with 
alternate rows of seven pegs or pins placed parallel to the horizontal 
bars of the frame. On these pins the bobbins are placed, their 
threads being each carried through a separate glass ring set on the 
inner side of the frame, then through rings fastened to a light 
wooden square about two feet broad hung between the two chief 
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frames, and finally fastened to separate bobbins, which in two 
parallel rows of seven each, are placed vertically in the bars of the 
smaller frame. Each of these three parts receives a distinct motion 
from a wheel about five feet in diameter, attached to the two chief 
frameworks by beams of wood and so forming with them one 
entire machine. A string placed on the tire of this wheel works 
the bobbins set on the horizontal pins of the inner and broader 
frame work ; an arrangement connecting it with an endless rope, 
passed round that part of the nave of the wheel to which the handle 
is fastened, gives a slow transverse movement to the central wooden 
square, while a secoud rope encircling the other end of the nave keeps 
in motion the vortical bobbins of the outer frame. 

Tho threads are noxt handed over to the warper, iannar. Under 
a wooden beam, with twenty rings let into it, is laid a tray with 
twenty bobbins. About four feet from the bobbin tray is the 
warping frame, tana, two upright bars of wood abont eight feet high 
and each with a row of nine pogs. The warper passing a thread 
from each bobbin through the rings under the beam, above the 
bobbin tray, and again through a set of rings placed close together 
in a bar of wood about a yard long, fastens tho ends of the thread to 
the lowest peg on one side of the warping frame. Then, taking in hiB 
left hand the bar of wood with the threaded rings, and holding a rod 
in his right hand, the warper walks in front of the frame and with 
the end of his stick passes the threads over and under tho pegs, 
backwards and forwards, until enough has been drawn out to form 
the warp. 

The silk is then tied into a large hank and handed over to a 
raiser, uchddndr, who stretch 09 out the threads and arranges them 
for the warp. Next the silk is sent to the dyer, raugdri, who boils 
it in lime and soda, Ichdr, steeps it in alum water for a night, washes 
it in the river, washes it a second time, and last of all dyes it. 

The dyeing over, tho silk goes back to the ucahdtmr to be dressed, 
and is next sent to the sizer, pdndr, who stretches out the threads 
and stiffens them by brushing in a dressing of size. Next the warp 
has to be made ready. This includes three processes, heddle filling, 
joining, and arranging. The heddle filler, rdch-bharndr, according 
to the pattern passes threads through the loops iu the cords of the 
different heddles and among the teeth of tho reed, phant ; when 
this has been done the joiner, sdndhndr , fastens the ends of the warp 
threads to the heddles by tying the corresponding threads of the 
warp to those passed through tho rood by the heddle filler, and finally 
through the whole length of tho warp tlio bhdnjrd bharndr arranges 
the threads in accordance with tho position tho joiner has given. 

Whon the warp is ready it is carried to the weaver’s house and 
the loom is set in order. Tho weaver, vanndr, sits in a hole abont 
two feet square dug into the ground when the room is in the 
lower story, or in a wooden box let into the floor when he works 
in an upper room. Immediately before him is the cloth-beam 
on which the woven cloth when finished is wound; then the portion 
of the web at which the weaver is working; next the reed hung 
from the ceiling and enclosed in a wooden frame heavy enough 
b 187-18 
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Manufa ctures, varying in number according to the pattern, fastened to a beam 
in the ceiling and communicating with treddles worked up and 
Sl,k- down by the weaver’s feet. Behind the treddles are horizontal rods 

placed between the alternate threads of tho warp to prevent them 
from becoming entangled, and finally there is the warp-beam on 
which the warp is wound. The whole is kept tight by being tied to 
a rope which, passing round a pulley in front of the warp-beam, is 
fastened to a peg near the weaver’s side and can be gradually 
slackened as tho web is wound in. 

To weave silks with borders, and to weave brocade, a more 
complicated arrangement of the loom is necessary. This apparatus, 
a kind of inverted heddles, called the pattern nalcsh, is hung above 
tho warp immediately behind the heddles, tho other end of the cords 
being fastened to a horizontal band running below the warp. 
Like tho cords of a heddle the naksh strings where they cross the 
warp have loops through which certain of the warp threads are 
passed. But instead of getting an up and down motion from 
treddles prossed by the weaver’s foot the naksh is worked from 
above. A child seated on a bench over the warp inserts a rather 
thick wodge-shaped bar of wood and by giving it a twist, draws up 
tho cords attached to those of the threads of the warp which, 
according to the pattern, are at any time to appear on the surface 
of the cloth. The design, naksh, is arranged by the weaver who 
adds to tho variety of the pattern by working different colours of 
silk into the woof, using also in the case of tho richer cloths 
threads of silver aud gold. The brocade weavers aro generally 
Hindus of the Kanbi and Khatri castes. 

Printing. Silk is printed by knotting. To knot silk tho undyed cloth is sent 

to a draughtsman, ehitariuW, who divides tho whole surface into one- 
inch squares. Then it goes to tho knotter, bdndhndri, generally a girl, 
who picks up a little of the cloth at each corner of the square and 
ties it into a knot, the number and position of these knots or rosettes 
fixing the character of the pattern. After being knotted, the silk is 
handed to tho dyer, who dips tho whole into tho colour required for 
tho ground of the pattern. The knots are then unfastened and tho 
silk that was tied up in the knots shows in little white circles, where 
sometimes yellow centres are painted in. This is the simplest of 
tho knotted patterns. In others, especially in the flower-garden, phul 
vddi, pattern many colours are used. In printing the flower-garden 
the parts that are to remain white are knotted, and the cloth is dyed 
yellow, then somo of tho yellow aro knotted and the cloth dyed scarlet. 
For the fringe some scarlet parts are tied and tho rest dyed purple. 
When the printing is over tho silk goes to tho calender, bandhdrn 
or kundiimla, whore it is washed, starched, and damped with water 
blown in fine spray from tho worker’s mouth, beaten by heavy 
mallets, kundi, and folded. Tho knotters besides middle and low 
class Musalman and Hindu women are Chunddigars, Musalmans of 
Hindu origin, a hardworking, sobor, and thrifty class. 

Of tlie three chief classes of silk goods, plain silks, brocades, and 
silk prints, the plain silks are cither sold by Vaui&s and Bohoras in 
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Ahmedabad shops, or sent to Kathiawar, Rajputana, Central India, 
Bombay, the Deccan, the Central Provinces, and tho Nizam’s 
dominions. Some are also exported from Bombay to Siam. The 
trade in plain silk goods has of late years suffered from European 
competition, and the prices and rates of wages are said to have 
considerably fallen. The brocades and cloths of silver and gold, 
chieily used as state dresses and trappings for cattle, horses, and 
elophants, are by Vania and Kanbi dealers called doski vdnids sold in 
Kathiawar and Central India. Considerable quantities are Bent to 
Bombay. The growing fashion at the courts of Gujarat chiefs of 
doing away with the use of brocade has of lato considerably reduced 
the local demand. But they still find a good market in Central India. 
The silk prints are used chiefly for women’s robes and are by women 
of tho higher classes worn in considerable quantities in Gujarat, 
Kathiawar, and Central India. 

Wool weaving is not an industry of much importance. In 
Ahmedabad and still more in many of the country towns, Bharvads 
and Dhods weave wool into blankets and pack saddles. These 
articles have no special merit and are made chiefly for local use. 

Ivory working is carried on only to a small extent. The ivory 
is brought from Cutch and Bombay, and in Ahmedabad and to a 
small extent in Dholera, Modasa, and other country towns is, by 
turners, manidrs, Kanbis in the city, and Vanias and Musalmans 
in the country towns, worked into bracelets in the same way as 
wooden bracelets. No toys or other articles are made. Ivory 
bracelets are chiefly used locally by high caste Hindu women and 
by some Musalmim women of Hindu descent. Little goes beyoud 
district limits. The trade is in a thriving condition. All who can 
afford it wear ivory bracelets for outdoor use. Even poor Kolis and 
other low-castes stint themselves to buy these bracelets for their 
women. Six, three on each arm, are generally required to be worn 
by each woman, and are worth from £210*’. to £5 (Its. 25-Rs. 50). 

One of the processes which has fallen into decay, and may be said 
to be all but extinct, is inlaying wood with patterns of mother of 
pearl. The work is to be seen on the wooden canopies over the shrines 
at Shah A'lam and Sarkhej, and on stone in tho marble tomb of 
one of Sultan Ahmad’s queens. The simpler designs were formed 
by filing pieces of mother of pearl to tho required sizo, and 
letting them into the pattern cat in the block of wood. The more 
elaborate designs were, with fragments of different coloured mother 
of pearl, worked into cement and laid on the surface to be 
ornamented. Of tho coarser and commoner kinds of inlaying a little 
is still used for tho frames of tamburda, rubdb and other guitars 
and violins. No one now practises the finer forms of inlaying, and 
only one man supports himself by inlaying musical instruments. 

Leather working gives employment to a large class of people 
called Dabgnrs, Hindus of the Mochi caste, and Musalm&ns. The 
chief articles are jars for holding clarified butter, made of buffalo 
skin, the thickest of west Indian hides. To make these jars, 
hollow clay moulds of the required shape and usually about half an 
inch thick are made in throe aoparatc piecos, the body, the nock, and 
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Chapter VI. the rim, and are left to dry in the sun. A Bkin, fresh from the 
Manufactures, slaughter house, is for several hours soaked in cold water and lime, 
the hair and fatty matter is scraped off with a knife, and the skin 
spread on a stone or marble slab about two feet three inches long 
by eighteen inches broad. While still wet the skin is laid with the 
hand round the body of the mould, and pressed to it with a rough flat 
stone. Three pieces are generally onongh to make the first coat 
of the body of the bucket. Meanwhile the clay neck is fastened to 
tho body of the jar with wet clay and a strip of leather is brought 
round it j the joinings of the edges of the skins being filled with 
pulpy scrapings and odds and ends kept on a wooden block close by, 
the skin is then smoothed over with the dabar, a flat leather-covered 
cloth stick j the rim is then fastened on in the same way as tho neck 
and a piece of skin is rolled round a circle of clay and fastened to 
the neck with small leather shreds. If a specially strong jar is 
required a second and sometimes a third coat of skin are added; 
paper ornaments, written addressos, and names, are often thrust 
under the outmost skin. When the jar is ready it is put in the sun 
to dry. It is then beaten all ovor with clubs so that the clay case 
is broken into fragments and can be poured out through the mouth. 
As a rule the smaller tho bucket the thinner is the skin. Tho work of 
making the clay moulds is generally left to the Dabgar women. The 
butter and oil jars besides being used all over Gujarat are sent 
to tho Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, and Africa. Another article 
made by Dabgars is scales, td/jva. These are made by stretching wot 
pieces of hide on clay pots, mat leas. During tho rainy season when 
the work of making leather jars is at a standstill, the Dabgars 
paint in oil colours aud varnish common cotton umbrellas. Of 
late years (1874-1878) the great export of hides to Europe is said 
to have raised the price of ieathor and lessened the manufacture of 
jars and scales. 

Shaemaking. There is a large manufacture of shoes, Ahmedabad women’s shoos 

being thought the best in Gujarat. In Ahmedabad a shoemaker, 
mochi, makes saddles and bridles after the English fashion. Hunting 
whips and shields are also made to a small extent, the latter only 
to order. Buffalo and cow skin hides are also used extensively 
in spinning mills for straps and pickers. Somo of the shoemakera 
are Musalmans, tho rest are Hindus of two chief divisions, Gujarati 
and Marvddi Mochis, 

Condition , The changes of the last twenty years have, on the whole, been 

against craftsmen whose skill lies in special hereditary processes j 
and in favour of those whose callings are more varied and general. 
Dyers, weavers, and paper makers are often worse off, while carpen¬ 
ters and blacksmiths are better off than before. Yet, except such 
special cases as the Dholka weavers and the Viramgam dyers, half of 
whom European competition has forced into domestic servioe and 
other callings, the artisans soatterod through the district have 
gained by tho wealth of late years spread among the lower orders. 
Thus in Dhandhuka, which maybe taken as a fair type, it is thought 
that while three-fourths of the cultivators are in debt, four-fifths of 
the artisans are froo from debt. To craftsmen, almost as much as 
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to labourers, their power of moving about has been a gain. Nearly 
every one of the flourishing Dholera craftsmen is either himself or 
is the son of a newcomer. Thirty years ago there was only one 
family of dyers in Vaghpur. Now there is a large community. 
Numbers of tailors go from Viramgam by rail to Ahmedabad and 
even to Bombay for the working season, returning to their homes for 
the rains when they prepare ready-made clothing for sale. These 
movements are the result not only of safe and easy roads but of the 
the spirit of personal independence so strongly fostered by the present 
administration. On tho other hand besides the wider and fiercer 
competition under which in several cases their special skill has lost 
its value, their love of show and want of energy help to depress the 
artisan classes. It has been noticed (p. Ill) how the guilds, 
malidjans, with iron force keep back any attempt to introduce 
improvements for saving labour or making it more efficient. The same 
agency is unscrupulously used by majorities to keep the industrious 
and active few from rising above the common level. Bye-laws, 
breaches of which are punished by heavy fines, lay down the hours 
within which the building of a house shall proceed and the number 
of tiles or bricks which shall be turned out of each kiln. It is 
the result of the systematized tyranny of these corporations, and 
the want of energy and enterprize among their members, that 
though many artisans have marked mechanical skill none of thorn 
has risen to influence and wealth. 1 


1 Materials for this and several other parts of tho manufactures section have been 
supplied by Mr. F. S, F, Lely, C.S, 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HISTORY. 

Though they contain settlements 1 of very high antiquity, the 
lands of tho district are said to have boon first brought under tillage 
by tho Auhilvada kings (746-1297). 2 * * * In spite of their wealth 
and power, order and tillage would seem to have spread slowly. 
Till the close of the eleventh century, even in the centre of tho 
district, large tracts remained in the hands of half independent Bhil 
chiefs. 8 And it seems probable that, neither under the early Hindu 
princes, nor under the Muhammadan Viceroys (1290-1400), were 
the Rajput chiefs in the west, or the Kolis in the north and east, 
reduced to a position of more than half submission and military 
allegiance. Chosen, early in the fifteenth contury, as the 
head-quarters of the Musalman princes of Gujarat, much of the 
district round Ahmedabad became directly managed crown land. 
Still the outlying chiefs would seem, on payment of tribute, to 
have been, to a large extent, left free to manage their estates aB 
they chose. The Emperor Akbar (1572), satisfied with the tender 
of allogiance, was careful to leave their position unchanged. 
Except Gogha, all of its present lands were included in the district, 
aarhdr, of Ahmedabad. At the same time Parautij and MoiMsa in tho 
east, and Viramgam and Dhandhuka in the west, unaffected by 
Todar Mai's survey, were loft to some extent in the position of 
tributaries. 1 In the middle of tho eighteenth century, after their 
capture of Ahmedabad (1753), tho Peshwa and Gaikwar found it 
convenient to continue the distinction between tho central and the 
outlying parts. Into the centre of the district a staff of Government 
officers, and a regular system of management were introduced, 
while tho outlying chiefs were only called on to pay a yearly sum 
of tho nature of tribute, and so long as they remained friendly were 
left in tho free management of their territories. 6 * Until their 
transfer to the British in 1803, the position of the border chieftains, 
except that their tribute was gradually raised, remained unchanged. 6 


i Dholka. 2 Kris Mila, New Ed., 200. 

3 Rija Karan (1072-1094) defeated the Bhil chief of Asdval and foundod a city 
called Karaniivati, probably near the modern Ahmedabad. Ris Mila, 79. See below 
p. 250. 

< Todar Mal’e survey begun in 1579 (984 H.), and about twenty years later revised 

by Nawib ShahA-bu-din Klidn, remained in force till the death of Auranezeb 

(1707). Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. II. 1821, 678. 

6 Tho Manithaa considered Gogha among the settled districts. Viramgim was at 
first, as undor the Musalmdns, considered part of Ahmedabad. Afterwards (1799) 

Govindrdv Giikwar transferred all Viramgam, oxcept the bead-quarters andRanpnr, 
to the unsettled or tributary country. Bom. Gov. Sol. CVI, 7. As late as 1814 
Chimvil was considered part of Kdthiawir. Bom. Gov. Sel. CVI, 8. 

6 Bom. Gov, Sel XXXIV. 57. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

LAND ADMINISTRATION. 

SECTION I.—ACQUISITION. 

Op the territories that form the district of Ahmodabad the western Chapter VIII. 
portions, Dliolka including part of San and, Dhandhuka, and Gogha, T.q n d 

came under Bi’itish management in 1802 and 1803 ; and Viramgam, Administration, 
the rest of Sanand, Daskroi, Parantij, and Modiisa, in 1817. The Acquisition 
first English acquisition was due to the conduct of the Bhavnagar 13U2-1817. 
chief. In the last years of the eighteenth century (1798), intriguing 
to gain a footing in the Dhandhuka estate of Dliolera, he drove 
the proprietors to seek British protection. For four years the 
proprietors continued to urgo the Bombay Government to take 
possession of Dliolera and protect them from their neighbour’s 
aggressions. 1 2 With the view of improving their commercial and 
eventually their political intercourse with peninsular Gujarat, the 
offer was, in 1802, accepted and the cession sanctioned by the 
Gaikwiir, then the Peshwa's farmer. 3 4 In February of the same year 
(1802) the Bombay Government sent a Portuguese merchant, Sir 
Miguel de Souza, to examine their new possession. He was of 
opinion that without the farm of Dhandhuka, Ranpur, and Gogha, 
the cession would be of little value. The farm was promised by 
tbe Pesbwa ; but before the close of tbe year, under the terms of the 
treaty of Bassein (31st December, 1802) the districts of Dhandhuka, 

Ranpur, and Gogha were ceded by the Peshwa, and in tho following 
year (February 18th, 1803) for the support of a subsidiary force, 

Dholka was handod over by the Qaikwar. 3 In 1817 (November 0th), 
in order to provide for the regular payment of additional troops, 
tho Gaikwar granted,4 in perpetual gift, tho Peshwa’s share in tho city 


1 In the first year of management many proprietors following the example of 
the Cholera Girdsiis offered to cede their villages to the British. Col. Walker 
doubted the wisdom of accepting their offers, as in many cases the villages had been 
held by the Lbija of Bhiivr.agar and other superior chiefs. In Col. Walker’s opinion 
the Honourable Company’s profit lay in reconciling disputes, not in taking advantage 
of them. Bis Mftla, 416. 

2 The CUikwir’s letter of sanction to tho proprietors agreed, that if tho 
tribute and rental to the I’eshwa were regularly paid, the Honourable Company should 
have the government; of the villages, people and till them, manage the port, and 
hoist their flag. Thomas’ Treaties, 151. 

8 Aitchison’s Treaties, IV. "214, 

4 Aitchison’s Treaties, IV. 231 and Preamble of lleg. III. of 1819. Some slight, 
change seems wanted in both of these authorities. The passage in Aitchison’s Treaties, 
‘Parantij and Peshwa’s share in Harsol and ModAsa Punch MuhAls as follows; Mebma- 
dabad, &o.’should run ‘ParAntij, Peshwa’s share in Harsol and Myd&sa, and the Panch 
MahAls, Mehmadnbad, &c.’ In the Preamble the words 'Peshwa’s share in the city of 
Ahmodabad, the Paskroi yjarpona, tho districts of ViramgAm, Ac,’ should run, 

‘ Peshwa’s share in the city of Ahmodabad and in the Daskroi pargana Ac.’ 
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of Ahmedabad and in the Daskroi subdivision, Viramg&m, Parftntij, 
and the Peshwa’s share in Harsol and Modasa. Afterwards, by 
an additional article to the same treaty, in exchange for the landB 
of Dabhoi, Bhadarpura, and Savli, the Gaikwar ceded 1 his own 
shares in the city of Ahmedabad and in the Daskroi sub-division. 

The territory acquired in 1802-3 remained under the Resident at 
Baroda till, on the 14th May 1805, it was included in the charge of 
the newly appointed Collector of Kaira. 2 3 * * * On the 1st of January 
1818, in consequence of fresh cessions of territory, Ahmedabad 
was made a separate district. 8 In 1830 Kaira was reduced to be a 
sub-collectorate and placed undor the charge of the principal 
Collector of Ahmedabad. This arrangement continued for only 
three years when Kaira was again made, and has since continued, a 
separate charge. Since 1830 between Ahmedabad and Kaira a few 
village transfers have been made, and in Ahmedabad the 
grouping of villages in sub-divisions has from time to time been 
altered. But except that iu 1806 the Collector’s civil and criminal 
management of 116 Bhavuagar villagos was withdrawn, the limits of 
his charge have remained unchanged. 

Por fiscal and other administrative purposes the lands are 
distributed among seven sub-divisions. Of these six are generally 
entrusted to covenanted assistants aud one kept by the Collector under 
his personal control. The supervision of the district treasury is 
in the hands of an uncovenanted assistant styled the head-quarter 
or huzur deputy collector. These officers are also assistants to the 
Collector as district Magistrate, and those of them who have rovenue 
charge of portions of the district have, under the presidency of the 
Collector, the chief management of the different administrative 
bodies, local fund, and municipal committees within the limits of 
their revenue charges. Under the supervision of tho Collector and 
his assistants, tho revonue charge of each fiscal sub-division is 
placed in the hands of an officer styled mdmlatddr. These function¬ 
aries, who are also entrusted with magisterial powers, have yearly 
salaries varying from £120 to £300 (Rs. 1200-Bs. 3000). One of the 
fiscal sub-divisions, Parantij, contains a petty division, peta mahal, 
placed under the charge of an officer styled mahalkari, on £96 
(Rs. 960) a yoar. Besides the above, there is in Dholera in the 
Dhandhuka sub-division, an officer styled thdnddr on £96 (Rs. 960) a 
year, who exercises magisterial and other administrative powers. 


In revenue and police matters the charge of the 443 state villages 
is entrusted to 487 headmen, of whom fifty-ono are stipendiary and 
436 are hereditary. One of the stipendiary and f thirty-six of the 
hereditary headmen perform revenue duties only; forty-five of the 


1 Aitchison’s Treaties, IV. 233 and Preamble ol Reg. III. of 1819. 

2 Reg. II. of 1805, See. V. 

3 Reg. III. of 1819, Sec. III. The Khdri river was made the boundary between 

Ahmedabad and Kaira, In the citso of villages with lands on botli sides of the 

river, it was settled that the village lands belonged to the distret within whose 

limits the village site lay. Bom, Gov, Rev, Rec. 45, Vol. II, of 1821, 057. 
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hereditary attend to matters of police only; while fifty stipendiary Chapter VIII- 
and 855 hereditary headmen are entrusted with Loth revenue and Land 
police powers. The headman’s pay, originally fixed with reference Administration* 
to the village revenue, varies in different villages from 12s. to £46 Staff, 

(Rs. 6 - Rs. 460) and averages £5 14s. (Rs. 57). Besides the headman 1S78 > 

there are in many villages matadors , or signers, who may be chosen 
as headmen, and who receive a yearly sum of £533 (Rs. 5330) of 
which £210 (Rs. 2100) aro mot by grants of land and £323 (Rs.3230) 
ore paid in cash. Of £2805 (Rs. 28,050) the total yearly charge on 
account of village headmen, £886 (Rs. 8860) are mot by grants of 
land, and £1919 (Rs. 19,190) are paid in cash. 

The village accountants, taldlis, who under the headmen keep the 
village accounts and draw up statistical and other returns, number 
in all 248, or about one accountant for ovory three villages, each 
charge containing on an average 1870 inhabitants and yielding an 
average yearly rental of £326 (Rs. 3260). Their yearly salaries, paid 
in cash, averaging £15 (Rs. 150), vary from £12 to £24 (Rs. 120- 
Rs, 240), and represent a total yearly charge of £3849 (Rs. 38,490). 

Under the headmen and the village accountants are the village 
servants with a total strength of 1969. These men aro liable both 
for rovenue and for police duties. They are either Musalmans or 
Hindus of the Koli, Bhil, Dhed, and Bhangia castes. The total 
yearly grant for the support of this establishment amounts to 
£3530 (Rs. 35,300) being £1 16s. (Rs. 18) to each man, or a cost per 
village of £8 (Rs. 80). Of this charge £2184 (Rs. 21,840) are met 
by grants of land and £1346 (Rs. 13,460) are paid in cash. 

The yearly cost of villago establishments may bo thus sum¬ 
marized : Villago patels, £2805 (Rs. 28,050); village accountants, 

£3849 (Rs. 38,490); village sorvants, £3530 (Rs. 35,300); total, 

£10,185 (Us. 1,01,850); equal to a charge of £23 (Rs. 230) on each 
village, or 7'04 per cent of the entire land royonuo of the district. 

SECTION II. — HISTORY . 1 

The administrative history of tho Ahmedabad district falls under 
four chief periods. 

i. The management of tho earlier possessions as part of tho 
Kaira district, 1803-1818 ; ii. tho administration of Abmodabad 
from its formation in 1818 till tho introduction of tho revenue 
survey in 181)2; iii. the yoars of survey, 1S53-18G3; and iv. the 
poriod that has since passed. 


1 Materials for the Administrative History of Ahmcdalmd ineludo Col. Walker’s 
Reports 1804-1806, (Bom. Gov. Sol., New Series, XXXIX.); Mr. Howies’ Reports 
1814, (Bom, Gov. Rev, Rec. 102 of 1816); Mr. Dunlop's Reports 1819-1822, 
(Bom. Gov. Rev. Rocs. 141 of 181!) and 45 Vol. II. of 1821-22); lion. M. Elphinstono's 
Minute 1821, (East India Papors, III. 677-697); Mr. Williamson’s Reports of 1821 
and 1826, (Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 17 of 1821, and Gov. Litlio. Papers, 149); Captain 
Cruikshank’s and Lieutenant Melvill's Reports 1825-1827, (Bom. Gov. Sol. X. and XI.); 
Mr. Crawford s Jamubandi Report for 1824-25, (Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 117 of 1825); 
Mr, Rogers' Survey Reports 1854-1859 (Rom. Gov. Rov. Rees. 135 of 1858, 139 of 
1859, and Ahmedabad Collector’s Rec. 237 of 1856-1858); Captain Prescott and Mr. 
Tedder’s 8urvey Reports 1860-1863 (Bom. Gov. Rev. Rees. 91A of 1861 and 240 of 
1S62-1804); and Mr. Pcile's Talukdiri Settlement Report (Bom. Gov. Sel. CVI.) 

B 187—19 
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Much mixed with Peshwa, Gaikwar, and Cambay lands 
exposed to the raids of the unsettled Kathiawar tributaries; great 
part of the districts waste; the revenue realized by force; the 
unruly classes robbing and plundering at will; and the orderly 
inhabitants in a state of much misery; Dholka, Dhandhuka, and 
Gogha, when handed over in 1803, wore most difficult to manage. 1 

Compared with tho lands south of the Sabarmati their chief 
peculiarity was the largo proportion of villages that paid the yevenue 
only under the pressure of military force. The practice was to make 
over the sub-division, on a five or six years lease, to a manager, 
kemdvisdetr. Those officers, soldom living in the district, took 
little interest in its welfare and rack-rented their charges, recovering 
large sums from cesses and fines. Under the manager were, in 
some parts, sub-divisional revenue officers, tho superintendent, 
desdi , or the assistant supei’intendent, nmrn fated, and the sub* 
divisional accountant, majmnddr; in other parts their allowances 
had been annexed and their offices abolished. Most settled villages 
had their headmen, and a few their accountant, taldti , the headman’s 
servant, and there wero securities who, especially in Dholka, had 
raised themselves to be large land owners, mmindtirs. 

The villages wero of three classes; settled, rdsti, whose rents 
civil officers col looted; unsettled, mchfp&si, which paid only under 
military compulsion; and mixed, which sometimes paid quietly, 
sometimes under pressure. 2 Except in Dholka, where of 200 villages 
149 were either altogether or partly settled, the villages were almost 
entirely unsettled, mehvdsi, In Dliandhuka 102 of the villages were 
unsettled and one was peaceful; in Kanpur forty-five were unsettled 
and four peaceful; and in Goglia 145 wore unsettled and three 
peaceful. 

The people of the unsettled villages, who were also scattered in 
small societies in the peaceful villages, were Rajputs, Kolis, and Bhils. 
Amongthem, besides tho ordinary villagers, was a superior proprietary 
class, divided into three grades; a lower, who by sub-division, 
mortgage, and sale lmd lost their land; a middle, the proprietors of one 
village or of a group of villages; and an upper, who by aggression 
and by acting as protectors against common enemies, had risen to 
be the lords of considerable tracts of country. The lower or landless 
class, cultivators in name, earned their living chiefly as robbers 
and plunderers. The middle class, the holders of villages and of 
village shares, claimed to represent the original Rajput families who 
in Musalman times wore known as zaminddrs or proprietors. At 
tho beginning of British rule, so much of their property as remained 
in their hands, was secured to them unimpaired. Liko other 


l Dhandhuka passed from the C, oiI;wAr to the Peshwa in 1751. Between that 
time and its transfer to the British, Dhandhuka was exposed to the exactions of revenue 
farmers and the depredations of bodies of horse. The villages fell in ruin and many 
of them were deserted. A t the time of transfer several of the smaller landholders 
were anxious to bo placed under the protection of some chief. l{hs Mala, 415. 

2 A fuller account of the (inference between settled, rdsti, and unsettled, mehvdsi, 
villages is given at p, 81 of the Kaira Statistical Account. 
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proprietors, their shares were either held by a family in common, 
when the consent of all was required for its sale, or separately, 
when each holder was free to dispose of the land as he chose. 
Their want of industry was the great difficulty in dealing with 
men of this clas3. Among them no profession was honourable 
but the profession of arms; no life was worth living but a life 
of indolence. Ignorant of the comforts of a settled life and liable at 
any time to lose all they possessed, they took no pains to gain 
wealth, or to better their stato. During the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, when Moghul rulo was loosened and Maratha ascendancy 
not yet established, the failure of tho central authority to shelter 
them from the raids of freobooters and the exactions of their 
stronger neighbours, drove the owners of many villages to seek the 
protection of local chiefs- Sometimes the cession was in perpetuity, 
aghdt; sometimes for a certain number of years, avad. In some 
cases it partook of the nature of a free grant, in others of a mort¬ 
gage for mutual convenience. In almost all cases only a share of tho 
produce and a subsistence, jiodi, was reserved for the original owner. 

Such of tho landholders as were ablo during those disturbed times 
to add to their estates aimed at becoming independent chiefs. 
Living in fortilied villages; some of them strengthened by large 
stono-built castles, they kept bands of armed followers, both foot and 
horse, to guard their porsons and villages, and to wage war on their 
neighbours. They managed their affairs and settled their disputes 
at their own will, and so long as they woro not hostile and paid 
their tribute, tho paramount power nover meddled either with their 
foreign or their home affairs. 1 

Tho population of the quiet villages belonged to three classes, the 
labourers and artisans, the cultivators, and the village headmen and 
managers. The village headmen had no formal emoluments; they 
made their posit ion pay by sparing their own land when distributing 
the Government burden. Tho mass of the cultivators, though, 
according to the custom of the country they could not be ousted 
from tbeir holdings, did not own their fields, but held them from the 
headman as the manager of the Government interest in the village. 

In different parts of the district, but especially in Dbolka, besidos 
tho large Girasia landholders, a body of men called Kasbatis or 
townsmen, the descendants of rich soldiers, had by lending money 
and acting as revenue securities raised themselves to be upper land¬ 
lords or middlemen. 2 Useful as a set-off to tho Girasias, the Kasbatis 
had been treated with much indulgence by the Gaikwar, and some 
of them claimed tho right of settling for tho rontal of the villages 
under their management. About tho year 1750 they had gained 
power over villages by bringing them into cultivation, stipulating 
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1 Bom, Gov, Sal. XXXIX. 51. The following del-nils show the strength of somo 
of these ohiefs. In Dholka tho Knth chief had 2000 militia and 150 horse ; the 
UAngad ohief, a constant foroo of 1000 men; the Bliiviiagar chief, 7000 infantry 
and 500 oavalry. 

2 So great was their reputation that their protection was paid for by merchants, and 
they imprisoned or imposed billets on their debtors without any reference to the 
Government. Mr. Dunlop to Government, 8th Sept. 1817. 
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that they should bo allowed to lease them at a fixed rent. When 
the lease fell in, it was renewed and instead of forcing the farmers to 
close all transactions connected with the former lease, the Gaikwar’s 
Government allowed them to take bonds from the heads of 
villages for balances of revenue. In payment of these bonds the 
Kasbatis obtained lands and sometimes whole villages in grant or in 
mortgage. 

In unsettled villages the cultivators, besides birth and marriage 
fees, paid the superior landholder one-half of their crops, or an 
average rato much the sarno as that in force in quiet villages. Small 
shareholders paid a quitrent varying in amount from Is. to 2s. 
8d.) and in somo cases risiug as high as 8s. an acre. Village 
proprietors paid for their village a lump sum that was liable to bo 
increased and was subject to the levy of additional cosses. 1 The 
payment of the larger chiefs, though in namo a rental, jama, had 
much of tho character of a tribute and was enforced only by tho 
presence of troops. The amount was fixed by the chief’s power to 
resist rather than by his ability to pay; when the available force 
was strong, the demand was raised. 

Except that very many of the villages were in the hands of men 
of capital, who chiefly as sureties had come to hold a middlo place 
botweon tho villago managers and Government, the systom of 
realizing the revenue of quiet villages was tho same as in Kaira. 
For each villago tho amount was fixed by the district officers 
and tho headmen, sureties were taken from the hoadmen, and 
they were left to arrange with tho cultivators how much each was 
to pay. Except specially settled garden lands, the rents were 
fixed either on tho basis of one-half share of the produce taken in 
money or kind ; or tho rent was a money acreage charge, determined 
partly by the nature of the ground and the sort of crop grown, but 
mainly on the distance of the field from the village site. 2 The 
revenue was paid in two instalments j in October, and in March or 
April. But a considerable portion often lay over till July or August. 
Provision was generally made for lowering the demand, in the 
event of war or loss by a bad season. Asa rule the system of dealing 
with men of capital and of forcing thorn to give sureties, secured 
the punctual payment of tho Government share. Village hoadmen 
unable to recovor their rents from the cultivators, often sold or 
mortgaged portions of Government land. Failing an arrangement 
of this kind, tho crops were attached, and when ripe one-half of the 
produce was kept for Government. Cultivators were seldom ousted 


1 The MarAthAs had added to their demands. Bom. Gov. Sol. XXXIX, 44-57 ; they 
also levied a Holi powder, guldl, cess, a dasara cess, and a chhapar or house cess. 
Bom. Gov. Bel. XXXIX. 19. 

2 The b'njha rate was gcnorally loss than tho Bhare rate, Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 instoad of 
Rs. 5 to Us, 8. The examples of b'ujha rates given by Colonel Walker are, millet 
Rs. 3 - Ks, 4; pulse, 11s. 4; rico, Rs. 5 - Rs. 10 ; sugarcane, Rs. 10 - Rs. 20; tobacco, 
Rs. 8 - Rs. 15; plantains, Rs. 15 - Rs. 20 ; vegetables, Rs. 6 - Rb. 8 ; ginger, Rs. 18; wheat, 
if grown by well water, Rs. 10 ; if by rain, Rs. 5. Bom. Gov. Sel. XXXIX. 41. Mri 
Dunlop says : In practice Akbar’s survey and rules were entirely neglected. 
Government extorted what revenue they could from headmen, managers, or farmers, 
without caring how it was raised. 
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from the land ; but, except their tools, their property was liable to 
be sold. 

For the future revenue management of the district. Colonel 
Walker was of opinion, that in villages belonging to the more power¬ 
ful chiefs, the system of collecting thoir tribute shouldnot bo changed. 
Government had probably no right to interforo in the management 
of these principalities. The chiefs were bound to pay their tribute, 
and to keop from breaking the peace, and as they seldom did as 
they ought, a just cause would nover long bo wanting for bringing 
them to more perfect obedience. But in Colonel Walker’s opinion 
awar with the Raj puts and Kolis would cause muchlossof lifeand would 
bring neither glory nor gain : ' At present,’ ho wrote, ' we have tho 
chiefs’ trust and respect in a very high degree. An attempt forcibly 
to change their customs would rob us of their friendship, and 
if the attempt failed, wo should bosidos their hatred have thoir 
contempt. An acknowledgment of their submission as subjects 
should bo taken. But no attempt should be made to rnise tho revenuo 
demand. In unsettled villages without any acknowledged chief, 
the revenuo should be collected from the cultivators or the villago 
headmen, and not from one of the superior holders or from asurety. In 
quiot villages, instead of tho destructive system of farming, and the 
agency of middlemen with its disgracoful collusion and chicane, 
the Company’s servants should collect tho revenue and so secure tho 
obedience and gratitude of the cultivators. Finally from illegally 
alienated Government lands a largo increase of revenue should be 
drawn.’ 

During the first ten years, Colonel Walker’s advice to change tho 
system of management as littlo as possible, was carefully followed. 
For two years (1804-1805) the district remained under the charge 
of the Resident at Baroda. During that time except that the chief 
sub-divisional officer, kamdvisddr, ceased to be the farmer of tho 
revenue, the management remained unchanged, and police and justice 
were administered according to local usages and the principles of 
equity. 1 In 1805 the district was brought under the charge of tho 
Collector of Kaira and in the same year the British regulations and 
system of justice were introduced. Those Acts contained no 
provisions to meet tho special case of the almost independent chiefs. 
But as their followers did not attempt, by an appeal to the British 
courts, to interfere with the chiefs’ authority, the change in tho 
chiefs’ position did not at first cause difficulty or hardship. At 
the same time the introduction of British regulations was important, 
as it settled what at first was doubtful, that in proprietary villagos 
sovereign authority vested in the Company. 2 
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1 Beg. II. of 1805. . , , , . 

S Colonel Walker found the Dholka chiefs in a great degree independent, nearly 
on the footing of the KAthiAw^r tributarios.Bom.Gov. Sd. XXXIX. 14. He was 
not satisfied that the Peshwa had jurisdiction ovor tho districts and suggested that 
the Giriahls should, liko the'Cholera proprietors, be induced to give up their 
jurisdiction. The question of jurisdiction was discussed at length and tho action ofthe 
Bombay Government waa in the end approved by the Court of Directors, Bora. Gov. 
Letter, 28th May 1817; East India Papers, III. 717. The Thikor of BMvnagar 
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C ha pter VUi The next points for 'decision were whether the Girasias were the 
owners of villages and estates, and if so whether Government had 
Administration, a right to increase thoir payments. In 1810 and 1811 Mr. Rowlea 
1804 1814 the Collector of Kaira inquired at length into theso questions.. 

i.v ... . jj; s researches satisfied him that the Girasias wore proprietors. 1 

At the same time ho was of opinion that tho Government demand 
was not of the nature of a tribute but was based on a right to 
share in the village revenue. In support of this he showed that 
the amount paid by the Thakor of Liinbdi had varied from year to 
year, and that ‘ through the venality, reraissness, and imbecility 
of persons charged with the maintenance of the rights of tho 
sovereign,’ the Dhanduka landowners had since 1725 been able 
to reduce their payment to about one-half. 3 Ho showed that the 
Bhavnagar chief, though his right to the lands was no better than 
that of the smaller proprietors, was (1814) paying only fifteen 
instead of twonty-five percent. 8 Mr. Rowles’ views were adopted by 
the Bombay Government and the Bhavnagar chief’s contribution 
(1815) raised by £1800 (Rs. IS,000). 4 Another important change, 
introduced about the same time (1812), was the payment of Girasias 7 
money claims from the Government treasuries. These claims were 
of loss importanco than in Kaira. A number of the payments, 
blackmail to the Kathiawar chiefs, ceased to bo demanded when 
Kathiawar came under tho Company’s superintendence. And as 
the burden was gradually lightened, care was taken to avoid any 
step that might give riso to tho idea that the claims were just and. 
would be enforced. 5 

State of the District. Though the country was not one in which any rapid improvement 

1814. could be expected, tho first ton years of British rule were not 

without good results. Boundary disputes, formerly settled by 
fights between several hundred armed men, had almost ceased; the 
feuds of the different chiefs had been suppressed ; the Kathi raids,, 
to a great extent, stopped ; and tho peaceful demeanour of Girasias 
and Kolis showed their contentment under tho Company’s rule. 6 
At the same time order was by no means well established. Among 
the Rajputs cases of self-outlawry were common, and so strong 
was the feeling of insecurity that, long before nightfall, husbandmen 
were in the habit of leaving their fields and seeking shelter within 
their walled or hedge-girt villages. There was still the risk of a 
Kathi raid. Each village had its outlook on some tall tree or other 


at first specially oxempted from British jurisdiction, forfeited the privilege by 
misconduct in 1813. Bom. Gov, Sol, CVI. 11. Another point of importance settled 
at an early date was that the right to levy transit dues belonged to the Supremo 
Power and could be exercised by,nn proprietor within the Company’s territories. Gov. 
lies. 23rd Aug. 1815 ; Bom, Gov. Rev. Bee. 102 of 1815, 2302. 

1 East India Tapers, II I. 710, 

! In 1811 they paid £2700 (Ks. 27,000) less for 100 villages than in 1725 thoy had 
paid for fifty-nine. East India Papers, III. 720. 

3 Mr. Bowles, 23rd March 1814. Bom. Gov. Rev. Bee. 102 of 1815, 22G6. 

4 Bom Gov. Despatch 17th April 1810. This decision was afterwards (14th July 
1819) approved by the Court of Directors, who held that the right of Government to 
increase the GirAai As’ tribute followed from the decision on the question of sovereignty. 
GirAsiAs wore on the same footing as other subjects, and thoir property was liable to 
a proportionate share of tho public burdens. East India Papers, III. 729, 

3 East India Papers, III, 727. 3 Collector of Kaira, Aug. 20, 1808- 
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watch. post, roacly at the sight of a dust cloud to boat tho alarm. 
At the sound of his drum rose tho cry ‘ The Kathis are coming/ The 
men hurried in from the fields, the cattle gathered together, and 
the women rushed out to help them into shelter. Sometimes 
the Kathi horse were too quick for them. Then there was a 
compromise or a hard fight, the bravo Kanbiand Rajput froely giving 
his life, as many a ptilia or memorial stone along that border land 
shows. It was most difficult to bring a criminal to justice. The 
people gave no help and sureties forfeited their bonds rather than 
surrender the culprit. 1 In Gogha, in 1S14, 2 there was an unceasing 
struggle between the cultivators and the proprietors. The 
proprietors exercised a haughty superiority over their inferiors, 3 
the burdens were unequal and the husbandmen unsettled. Except in 
the Bhavnagar villages there was a general want of industry. Large 
fertile tracts watered by abundant streams lay waste, or were used 
only as pasture grounds. 4 

The next six years (1814-1820) saw much rapidor changes in 
management. The first was the appointment of village police headmen 
and of Government village accountants. Police headmen were 
introduced over the whole district. This change greatly affected the 
position of the larger landlords. Either their former police authority 
was handed over to a village headman, or tho proprietor was 
continued in the exercise of his powers, hut only as the Magistrate’s 
agent. At the same time Government accountants were introduced 
into all the settled villages, and details of village management were 
collected. The inquiry showed a very unequal assessment, and in 
some cases highly oppressive cesses. These cesses were consolidated 
with the regular rental, and, where heavy, were lightened. And in 
some casos village committees, ptmchdi/ats, were chosen to assess 
the land at more equal rates. Government village accountants, 
though not appointed in Dhandhuba and Gogha, were in Dholka 
introduced into the. unsettled, as well as into tho settled, villages. At 
the same time the Government demand was greatly increased, the 
share left to some proprietors boing limited to twenty per cent 


1 Ham. Des, of Hind. I. 603. 2 Bora. Gov. Rev. Reo. 102 of 1815, 2272. 

8 ‘ Since 1814,’ writes Mr. Lely, ‘ tlie relations between proprietors anil tenants have 
greatly changed. I have heard (1878) an old Oird&ia complain bitterly of his loss 
of position. Formerly, he said, one of the lower classes a ivoli or Vasvdi/a, on the 
marriago of his son would not dare to put the bridegroom on a horse and parade him 
round the villago with music, A very respectable cultivator might seat his son in 
a cart, but the horse was kept for Brdhmans, Vdnids, and GirAsids. Now-a-days 
whoever can get a horse rides it. Formerly, not even a Vdnid would dare to come 
inside the Darhdr (the homo and premises of the Girdsia) smoking a pipe. He would 
lay it aside before entering. It was thought unbecoming for the lower classesto smoke 
any where in tho village except in their own houses; and if a Girdsia caught one of 
them in the street with tiimka, he would break it to pieces. Now even the lowest 
■will smoke in tho Darlidr courtyard with impunity, for if tho Girdsia turned him 
out, he would go away and break his own head and charge the Girdsia with robbery. 
The result would be arrest for the latter and consequent ruin, for even an hour 
in jail is held to be fatal to the honour of a Girdsia. Formerly if a Kanbi, or even a 
VAnia, trimmed his whiskers or tied ids turban in martial Rajput fashion, or if he 
wore an ankle ring or a sword lie would have had his clothes pretty soon torn off 
his back and hiniBelf probably well kicked. Now one does not know a Vdghri from 
a Kanbi, or a Kanbi from a Sipdhi, and a Dhed may twist his mustachios and swagger 

about with the sword of a Girdsia.’ 

4 Bom. Gov. Rev. Hoc, 102 of 1815, 2273. 
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of tho village revenue. The judicial system would also seem to 
have begun to press hardly on the upper class of proprietors. Tho 
Koth chief, at the beginning of the century in command of 150 horse 
and 2000 foot, was imprisoned for neglecting a magistrate’s summons; 
and the chief of Patri, who once for two months resisted the attacks 
of the Gaikwar’s army, was thrown into jail, because he could not 
pay debts contracted during the time of his independence. In 
addition to these changes, all tending to depress the upper class of 
proprietors, in some of the seasons before 1820, the district suffered 
from excessive rain and frost, and the people from an attack of 
pestilence 1 and from the raids of various freebooters. These 
misfortunes in many cases made the payment of the Government 
demand difficult, and forced many respectable proprietors 2 to contract 
debts, and live in a state of poverty, wholly dependent on their creditors. 
While they complained of tho great changes in the Government 
demand, they disapproved of fixing it at a certain share of the crop, 
as they feared that if Government had a share, they would insist on 
part management of tho village. In tho case of the BMvnagar and 
Limbdi chiefs, leases wero, in 1816, granted for seven years, and 
during that time their villages arc said to have greatly improved. 

In spite of tho depressed stateof tho proprietors steady progress was 
(1814-1821) made in the western districts. Scanty as the population 
was, except grazing grounds for their numerous cattle, the only 
waste lands wero low-lying tracts, very hard to till, and when 
cropped, yielding a very small return. From tho tilled lands, cotton, 
barley, and grain wore oxported in considorablo quantities from 
Dholera, Bhavnagar, and Gogha, 

Tho thirty-five years, from the formation of the Ahmedabad 
district in 1818 to the introduction of tho revenue survey in 1853, 
form two periods; one from 1818 to 1830, a time of progress; 
the other from 1830 to 1852, a time on tho whole of depression. At 
first tho seasons wore unfavourable. In 1819, the year of the great 
earthquake, and again in 1820, oxcessivo rain was followed by most 
destructive frosts; and during the next threo years the rainfall 
was very scanty, and the crops, especially tho rice, failed. 3 At 
the samo time tho riso of produce prices benefitted cultivators and 
greatly encouraged tillage. 4 Tho advance, at first rapid, was 
checked by a great fall of prices in 1827 and tho following years. 


1 Soo below, p. 218. 

3 Thejproprietors, f/dmella, arc described by Mr. Williamson, 182G, as a large respeot- 
able class of people, not likely to do much for the good of the country, conspicuously 
wanting in zeal and with small means at their disposal. Bom. Gov. Bev, Bee. 17 of 
1821, 151. 

3 Bom. Gov, Bev. Eeo. 17 of 1821, 2, In 1820 tho rains were the heaviest on 
record. Wells overflowed, and between tho earthquake and the rise of water many 
became useless, The cold weather crops promised well, but in January in the course 
of a night were shrivelled and blackened by frost. In 1822 the rice crop failed ; 
1823 was a season of short rainfall and failure of rice crop ; 1824 was a bad season 
with a failure of the later monsoon. 

4 The average rupee price of Indian millet, jurar, was fifty-three pounds for the 
five years ending 1825. In 182G the price fell to eighty-one pounds, and from that 
to ninety in 1827, and 100 in 1828. 
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Dasbroi, Viramgdm, and Parantij when ceded by the Gaikwar in 
1817 were, except tlie central lands of Daskroi, in a most depressed 
and disordered state. In Viramgam, so little was the Gaibwar’s 
agent feared, that in 1816 shortly before its transfer, tho chief of 
Pannr carried off from Dholka 230 head of cattle, and refused to 
give them up, except under an order from tho Pesbwa. In tho 
north-east the ckiof cause of disturbance was the organized 
class of plunderers bnowu as Chuvalia Kolis. Neither cultivating 
themselves nor letting others cultivate, the common pooplo lived 
by plunder, and great part of the chief’s revenue was derived from 
a share in tho booty. Surrounded by thick, strong, almost 
unpassablo hedges, they lived in populous mud-built villages divided 
into wards, van, each ward with a sheltering hedge and a chief of 
its own. Their whole territory contained about fifty of those villages 
grouped into four estates, Banbkora, Dekvada, Clmnval, and 
Kuk&vi, each with a head and about six under-chiefs. The headmen 
were tho Government agents for collecting tho revenue, and 
had considerable influence in tho country, levying transit dues 
on all goods passing through their territory. In the Peshwa’s 
time they were nominally under the Viramgam manager, and in tho 
Gaik war’s time, under Kadi. Bub the amount of their contribution 
was generally fixed and realized by the commander of tho troops. 
If in the slightest degree offended, till remissions of rent and other 
concessions were granted them, they roved over tho country as 
outlaws. Impoverished on the north-east by the Chuvalia Kolia, 
Viramgam had on the west for years been exposed to tho attacks 
of Khosias and other freebooters. Though well supplied with 
ponds and reservoirs, the people were fewer, and the tillage scantier 
than in the west. Except close to villages, for nearly thirty miles 
between Viramgam and Jhiujhuvada, there was not an acre of 
cultivation. Viramgam protected by its walls was the only 
prosperous place in the whole sub-division. 1 

Of the eastern cessions, Parantij andllarsolwere in 1819 described 
as flat and open, the soil light and sandy, the chief produce 
millet and pulse. Modasa and Bayad were rather more hilly and 
almost entirely covered with brushwood. The soil was in many 
places extremely good. Coarse rico was grown in the rains, and in 
tho fair season, watered wheat and barley. This territory, once rich 
and well peopled, had by neglect and misrule beon brought to great 
poverty. The towns of Parantij and Modasa had lost much of their 
former prosperity, and except a few, with some well built houses, 
tho villages were very poor, generally only a cluster of miserable 
huts. Of the whole number seventy-one, or 37’5 per cent, were 
waste. 3 Oppression and insecurity wore driving people away, and 
tillage was decreasing. The Kolis were very turbulent and much 
given to plunder. The Gaik war's officers had seldom the means of 
punishing them, and had generally to purchase their forbearance. 
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1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 17 of 1821, 37-54. 

2 In Pardntij of 102 villages twenty three were waste ; in ModAaa, thirty-two of 
fifty-two ; in Harsol, teu of sixteen ; and in Bavad, six of nineteen. Born. Gov. Rev. 
Rec. 141 of 1810, 2047. 
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When the revenue collecting force came, the Kolis 'having their 
villages rotired to inaccessible hills, and camo hack when the army 
was gone. Sometimes joining together they resisted the whole 
Gaik war army, occasionally with success. Under the name of 
rjhdsddna they extorted many cesses from the quiet villages, carrying 
off their cattle if they refused to pay. Their villages wore populous, 
but with very little tillage, as the greater number of the people 
lived entirely by plunder. The headmen of the quiet villages 
were indebted to town Vanias, in many cases so deeply that they 
had little chance of freeing themselves. 1 

The central Dasbroi lands, though to a less extent than the outlying 
parts of the district, had suffered from misrule. The city of 
Ahmedabad and its neighbourhood were in a most disturbed stato. 
Every night there wero attempts at robbery and the country round 
was infested with bands of plunderers, both mounted and on foot. 
The population was scanty, and more than a half of the Government 
arablo land was waste. 2 Though no sudden improvement could be 
looked for, much relief was given by putting a stop to the old system 
of hired revenue securities, vmiiolidurx, and instead of hired 
securities, letting one respectable man or village bo surety for 
another. By this change the people wore almost entirely freod from 
the burden of providing security. 

In Viramgam and Parantij order was soon established. In 1819 
a rising of the Viramgam Clnmdia Kolis was at once put down. The 
chiefs were made to enter into engagements hacked by binding 
securities, to give up their rude independence, to behave as peaceful 
subjects, and to help the polico whenever their aid might be 
called for. At the same time their transit duties were abolished, 
Government accountants were introduced into their villages, and their 
income reduced to twenty per cent of the village revenue. With the 
establishment of order immigration began. The new comers, partly 
strangers, partly former inhabitants, seemed active and intelligent. 
Some progress was soon made. But with so scanty a population no 
great development could for years bo expected. 

No difficulty was found in settling the Parantij Kolis. They 
agreed to receive payment of their money claims from the Govern¬ 
ment treasuries instead of direct from the quieter inhabitants, and 
to pay Government a sum £202 (Rs. 2020) in excess of their former 
contribution. In the quiet villages instead of through sureties, 
the settlement was made with the headmen. This required much 
persuasion as the headmen, who were deeply their debtors, feared 
that this change would draw on them the sureties’ enmity and end 
in their ruin. So under-peopled was the district, and so much of 
it was waste, that in many villages no one could be found willing to 
undertake the management. Leases were accordingly granted in 


1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Hoc. 141 of 18 TO. 2046 20(i3. 

2 East India Papers, IIT. (*72 ; the figures were 59,030 hiylids tilled, G8,038. waste. 
Twenty villages near Ahmedabad bad houses but no 7 >eople, their lands were tilled 
by the servants of city Vanias. Mr. Williamson, 31st August 1819. 
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a number of cases. The results were most satisfactory. People, 
some of them old residents, others from neighbouring states, flocked 
in j traders came back from the Deccan and the Konkau; wells 
were dug or repaired, and other improvements were made. In spite 
of occasional gang robberies, order was established, and as early as 
1820, the general quiet and safety was the common talk of tho 
villagers. 1 

In spite of this improvement so backward was tho district that 
Government felt that some time must pass before it could show 
many signs of prosperity. Their leading instructions to the district 
officers were to bo active in collecting information ; to do what they 
could to provent the causes of evil; and to wait for a time of fuller 
knowledge beforo undertaking great changes. 

Under tho revenue system in force during tho early years of 
British rule, tho district executive ,staff consisted, of tho Collector, 
au European assistant, and six kaiiuinhddrr,' 1 tho Collector’s agents 
through whom settlements were made, the revenue realized, and 
most of tho district statistics collected. Under its hamdcisddr 
each sub-divi,-;iou, except Dholka, had its revenue superintendent, 
desai, its accountant, vtnjmuddr, and most of them aiuin-pa-tels or 
assistant dead is. Tho nmin-patd, not hereditary but chosen from 
the ‘patch, was entrusted with almost all produce examinations, 
tho desai was a valuable check on the Jtamdrhddr, and the 
sub-divisional accountant was very useful as the head of tho village 
accountants. 

Few villages hud tho full staff of officers and servants, but as a rule 
there were several headmen, an accountant, taint i, and village 
watchers, vart tin-ids, dhardstvnids, rdvuvids, and havdf.Jtirs. 3 There 
were also carpenters, blacksmiths, barbers and torch hearers, potters 
and water carriers,Dlieds who took away, skinned, and ato carcasses, 
and Olganas, or Uhangias, sweepers and guides. Souio villages had 
their hereditary priests. Tho village servants were sometimes paid 
in land, sometimes in grain. Among them tho headmen gained least 
by the changes under British rule. They had no grants of land and 
had lost the power they formerly enjoyed of freeing themselves 
and their friends from tho payment of revenue. Village expenses 
such as templo charges, tho support of strangers, arid sometimes au 
allowance to the headman for attendance at the Collector’s office, 
used to be met by village taxes, vents, levied by the headman. 
This practico, as liablo to abuse, was stopped and the amount 
when examined and approved was deducted from tlio village 
revenue. In a few cases the villagers defrayed tlio expenses by a 
voluntary contribution. 
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1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 17 of 1821, 29-G7. By the end of 1820, 20 now villages hail 
been established and 12 deserted villages leased. 

2 Tho sub-divisions wero Iklskroi, Dliandhuka, Dholka, Gogliu, Pardutij, and 
ViramgAm. Bom. Gov. Rev. Uec. 45, Vol. II. of 1821, f>59. 

3 In Viramghm the havdlddr*, messengers, on Rs. 5 a month, who looked niter tlio 
boundaries and prevented encroachments, are spoken of as particularly useful in a 
grazing country where disputes about grazing lands wore common and often ended in 
bloodshed. Bom. Gov. Rev, Roc. 17 of 1821,51. 
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Villages were of two classes,, Government, Ichdlsa, and proprietary, 
girasia. Of the proprietary villages some account has already 
been given. In Government, khdlsa, villages the sharehold 
system had either never been common or had broken down under 
Marat ha exactions. A few sharehold, pdtiddri, villages, chiefly 
in Daskroi remained and efforts were made, in some cases with 
success, to revive the system. In sharehold villages, the 
shares wero, as in Kaira, fixed either by Government or by the 
sharers. The sharers were mutually responsible for the revenue, 
and though, as a rule, when one of them failed to pay the rest made 
good his share, the system occasionally broke down. A defaulting 
sharer might regain his land, but he had first to make good any 
deficiencies. In each share the cultivators and even the village 
artisans were the sharer's men, dsdmits. They were supplied with 
houses and helped in other ways and so long as they paid their rent 
seem to have had the right to remain on tho land. Shares were 
saleable. But they were seldom sold till they had fallen into a 
state of mismanagement. In police matters the police pa tel 
generally worked through the sharers. Villages of this class were 
sometimes leased to speculators. And though this generally resulted 
in destroying their special constitution, in some cases the sharerB 
arranged with the farmer to keep alive the distinction of shares. 
Except the very few held under tho sharehold system, all 
Government villages wero simple, seja. 

The Government demand from tho large landholders was so far 
a tribute that its amount did not depend on any special inquiry 
into their revenues. The payment was in each case fixod from year 
to year on a rough estimate of the value of the estate. The tenants' 
rents were fixed by the custom of tho country. They were generally 
a certain share of the crop taken in kind. 

In sharehold villages, except on the rare occasions when they 
were handed over to a revenno contractor, the rental was settled 
with the body of sharers. Varying to some extent from year to 
year the amount was in any season fixed by the state of the crops. 
To find tho tillage area, the villago accountant and headmen together 
inspected the village, and for every field made a return of the area 
and the sort of crop. With some reductions for village expenses 
the total gave the whole village rental. The statements were not 
always correctly framed, and had to be checked by the assistant 
superintendent, amiv-pat el, and tho Government manager, karndvisddr. 
If the area or value of the crop seemed more than in the last year, 
the Government demand was raised, if less it was lowered. Except 
when the system broke down, the sharers were jointly responsible 
for the rent. The whole sum was divided among them according to 
tho share each had in the village. Each was free to recover what 
he choso from his tenants. But from the scarcity of population the 
tenants were on the whole well used, paying as a rule little more 
than tho cultivators of simple villages. The sharer’s chief source of 
profit did not lie in rackrenting his tenants, but in the better class of 
tillage mado possible by his advances and accommodations. 

In simple, saja, as in sharehold villages, the rental was fixed by 
an examination of the crops. When the amount was settled, the 
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Collector arranged with the headman, or with a revenue contractor, 
to become responsible for its paymcut either for one year or for 
a term of years. If a lease was granted, the revenue contractor 
engaged to collect the rents according to former oustom, not to 
alienate Government land, and to add to the tillage area, so as, at 
the end of his lease, to hand over tho villago in a better state 
than he found it. Any further sum he was able to raise, the 
contractor was allowed to keep. When for any reason tho ordinary 
arrangement with tho headman or contractor fell through, the 
revenue was, under the Collector’s supervision, gathered piecemeal 
from tho husbandmen by tho village accountant. 
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Land 
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Rent How Fixed. 
iii, simple 
villages. 


The rental was in all cases based on tho right of the Government to 
a certain share in the crop. This share varied with different crops and 
with different harvests from ono-half to one-sixth, or oven one-eighth. 
The amount was either a share of tho crop or a money payment 
estimated on tho value of the Government share. It was generally 
fixed by a village committee, jtimohiiyat. Mr. Dunlop was inclined tc 
think the nominal rate very often higher than the land could afford 
to pay, and that under such circumstances cultivation was possible 
only because G overnment failed to realize tlieir supposed share, or 
because along with the highly taxed land, rent-free or quit-rent 
land was held 1 The husbandmen paid only on tho land under 
tillage. Fallows, except when they formed part of a distinct holding, 
Ichata, or of a village share, were never taxed. If he dug a 
well or banked a rice field, tho cultivator was for a term of years 
allowed to hold the land without a rise in rent. If a landholder 
thinking his land overtaxed, complained to the Collector, an 
inquiry was made into the quality of the soil. If tho manager, 
kamdvisddr , thought a reduction necessary, ho reported the case to 
tho Collector, by whom orders were passed. Tho scarcity of 
population was tho chief safeguard against over-assessment. When 
a cultivator thought himself more heavily taxed than his neighbours, 
he could always move to another village. Besides the laud 
assessment, there were many cesses, veras, 2 the chief of them a 
plough cess averaging about £2 (Rs. 20) a plough, though 
Brahmans, Bhars, and others paid less. Tho large landowners, ana 
the village headmen and contractors who were responsible for the 
rental of entire villages, would seem to have paid in money and 
in instalments. 3 Either without or after an estimate made by the 


1 The private or alienated land generally paid some quitrent. In reassessing 
lands when the specially taxed parts were lowered to the normal level, a personal cess, 
avddiu, of one-third of the ordinary rental was fixed on the alienated land. East India 
Papers, III. (i!)2. 

2 The cash cesses, verds, were of two kinds, those levied on cultivators and those 

levied on artisans and traders. Cultivators paid besides a plough cess, from which iu 
some of the Pardntij villages the whole demand was recovered, a cattle cess, a water- 
bag cess and a liouso cess, the rates being in many cases specially heavy on quit 
and reut-freo lands. Among non-cultivators, herdsmen had to pay a cattle cess, 
traders a charge on dealings and sales, and thoso not otherwise taxed had to pay 
acastocess. , , . ,, 

a Horn. Gov. Rev, Rcc. 45, Vol. II. of 1821, 705. It does not seem certain that 
the rule about instalments extended to the paymonts of large landholders. 
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landholder himself, ono of the native district revenue officers examined 
the genoral stato of the village, and mado a rough estimate of the 
produce. Comparing the estimate with the past year’s payments, 
the Collector fixed tlio rental for the next season. If a proprietor did 
not pay his rent, and if he failed to make out a case for remission, 
his village was attached and managed by the Collector. Men 
of this class generally took from the cultivators a share of their crop. 
In other cases they required security from tenants through their 
agent or Vania, and kept running accounts with tho cultivators. 
If thoir tenants disputed their demand or failed to pay, tho 
Colloctor took tho samo steps on behalf of tho proprietor or 
contractor as he would have taken on behalf of Government in a 
directly managed village. 

Indirectly managed villages tho rent was collected by instalments, 
at dates fixed according to the time tho crops wore likely to come to 
market. Grain payments were collected in the village threshing 
floor, and the share was cither estimated by tho Government agent, 
or was actually weighed in his presence. 1 In lands held under tho 
cash acre-rate, bbjliot!, system, the village accountants kept a 
register of each cultivator’s fields. While the crops were standing, 
a rcveuuo officer, with two or more headmen, went to tho cultivator’s 
field, and saw that the area under tillage agreed with tho area shown 
in the accountant’s books. After the accountant’s calculations were 
made and chocked by tho subordinate revenue officer, tho Collector, 
or one of his assistants, in presence of tho headman of tho villago, 
examined the estimates, compared them, and gave every opportunity 
for checking their correctness. In most cases tho headman of tho 
villago agreed to ho responsible for, and to collect tho village 
revenue. If ho was unwilling or was a man of bad character, the 
collections were mado by the Government officers straight from tho 
cultivator. In all cases to protect the cultivator, tho accountant 
was bound to keep a record of the amount due by each villager, 
and, for all payments, receipts wore passed by the head of tho villago. 
Formerly the practice prevailed of requiring security boforo leave 
was given to cut the crop. The security was generally a man of 
capital, who in return for tho accommodation charged tho villago a 
heavy rate of interest. In 182!) to free tho cultivators from this 
burden, Mr. Dunlop arranged to take, tho surety of ono respectable 
cultivator or of ono village for another. When a cultivator failed 
to pay his rent, the first step taken was to billot messengers or 
horsemen on him. If this failed, tho debtor was sometimes thrown 


1 Bom. Gov. Tlcv. Ren. 45, Vnl. II. of 1821, 705. lu Vii mngAm quiet villages, the 
revenue was always taken in kind, the shares varying from one-half in the more settled 
and richer to one-third in the poorer: Horn. Gov. Rev. Kee. 45, Vol. II. of 1821,42, When 
the grain was ready to l>o cut, or .after it had been cut, the headman and accountant, 
with two or more respectable headmen from other villages, went to each field, and 
estimated the value of its crop. If the cultivator agreed to the estimato he might 
cut or take away Ids crop. If he thought the estimate too high, the grain was taken 
to the village threshing floor, threshed, and the Government share fixed by weighing. 
Any cultivator might, on paying its value, keep the Government share of the grain. 
If not disposed of in the village, the Government grain was taken to tho chief 
sub-division town and sold under the management of the kanitioisddr. 
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into prison. But such a courso was rarely necessary; in tho threo 
years ending 1821, tho number of persons placed under confinement 
averaged less than nine. Distraint of property was unknown. 1 2 

The establishment of Government village accountants, and tho 
interference with tho management of proprietary villages, were 
somewhat too rapidly pressed on. When Mr. Elpliinstone, then 
Governor of Bombay, visi tod the district in 1821 (April), be thought tho 
results in some respects unsatisfactory. 3 In his opinion the Rajput 
chiefs and landlords should, as far as possible, bo left intbo position 
of tributaries. Their payments might bo raised ouco iu six or seven 
yoars, but this should be done only when tho proprietors could afford 
it. No accountants should be appointed and uo inquiry should ho 
made into the produce of their estates. The contributions of some of 
the smaller lam Herds should he reduced ten per cent. Tho law courts 
should, as far as possible, dispense with the personal attendance of 
tho chiefs. In inquiring into old money claims, tho circumstances 
under which tho debts had been contracted should be taken into 
consideration, and, instead of seizing a chief’s person, part of his 
laud should bo taken, and either handed over to tho creditors 
or managed by the Collector. In police matters tho chief of 
Bhavnagar should ho made a apodal commissioner for tho Gogha 
sub-division, and without the, to them, somewhat degrading title of 
nvukhi pa tel, the services of the proprietors should, as far ns 
possible, he secured. Dholka and other kaabutis should ho treated 
in the same way as tho Rajput proprietors. Tho accountants should 
bo taken away from their villages, and their estimated share of 
the village revenues be raised ton per cent. They should bo 
made responsible for the tribute, and for tho maintenance of public 
order. In judicial matters the proprietor might, if necessary, bo 
called on to furnish security and bo forced to givo up stolen 
property aud offenders. But be should bo under nemo of tbo 
regulations applicable to polieo patois, and it should rest with tho 
magistrate what offences to notice. No serious crimes should bo 
passed over, and in all such cases tho chief should he called on to givo 
up the criminal. If the demand was not complied with, it should 
bo enforced by a billet and daily fine. Obstinate neglect might ho 
punished by apprehending the chief, and resistance by attacking him 
as a public enemy. Serious complaints against, the chief should bo 
examined by the Collector •, if apprehended, tho chief should be mado 
over to the criminal judge. Chiefs habitually guilty of counivanco 
at plunder, might bo deposed and imprisoned, and their offico mado 
over to another member of tho family. Civil justice should in 
most cases take its course. But, iu some villages, complaints should 
first be made to tho magistrate, who should docido whether to send 
the defendants to the courts or settlo the dispute by arbitration. 
As regards the management of Government villages, tho Governor 
did not object to Mr. Dunlop’s practice of, on ro-assessing 
alienated lands, imposing a one-third share of tho ordinary 


1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 45, Vo). II. of 1821, 009-719. 

2 East India Papers, III. 077 997. 
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demand. He had little doubt that Government bad the right to 
resume land illegally sold and mortgaged by village headmen. At 
the same time, as part of the revenuo paid by Government lands 
was really drawn from alienations, to resume grants would derange 
assessments, and would cause much disgust and disorder. Village 
accountants, though somewhat suddenly introduced, had worked 
well. The letting of villages to the highest bidder, unavoidable 
while their resources were not known, was hurtful to the villages 
and should bo discontinued. Mr. Dunlop was anxious to 
introdube a system of six to ten-year leases. Of this proposal Mr. 
Elphinstone did not approve. No lease could safely bo granted 
till the village facts wero known, and all pressing unevenness of 
rates and fraudulent withholding of Government dues were corrected. 
Even then a lease could not be safely granted to a speculator 
or to a headman. It did not suit a cultivator without capital. Tho 
only case in which a leaso was likely to work well was a sharehold 
village with a largo body of sharers. 

In spite of tho changes he found it necessary to propose, Mr. 
Elphinstone was of opinion that tho district had been well managed. 
As in Kaira, the upper class of landholders, tho mon of capital, and 
the district officers, had suffered; the revenue had in some cases 
been strained to the highest pitch ; and the strict process of the 
civil courts had caused much loss and hardship to debtors. Still 
order had been established ; crime in great measure put down; and 
the revenue collected without distraint, and with scarcely any 
imprisonment. The influx of settlers from other districts seemed to 
show that the peasants were not too heavily burdened. 1 

As in Kaira, one of tho most important measures, in the early years 
of British rule, was the survoy of the district. This included the 
preparation of maps; a minute inquiry into tho resources and condition 
of each village ; and the settlement of boundary disputes. From 
the village statistics for each sub-division, a memoir was prepared, 
giving full details of the people and of their modo of tillage. 
Beginning in 1820, Daskroi was surveyed between April 1820 and 
December 1822; Dholka betwoen January 1823 and May 1824; 
Parantij, Modasa, and Bayad between December 1824 and March 
1826; and Viramgam, which remained unfinished, was apparently 
begun in 1825. The survoy was limited to tho quiotor Government 
villages. 2 No details are available for the districts of Dhandhukaand 
Gogha, or for the proprietary villages of Parantij and Viramgam. 


Exclusivo of the large mass of details that illustrates the character 
and cost of tillage, the following shortly summarizes the account 
of the state of each sub-division at the time of survey. Perhaps 


1 East India Papers, III. 08G. Mr. Elphinstone mentions 1300 families coming from 
Kadi. Such numbors came that the GAikw&r’u agent complainod that their districts 
were suffering. Bom. Gov. Rev. Kec. 17 of 1821, 1G, 17. In 1821, 73 new villages, 
12 in Daskroi, 20 iu Viramgdm, and41 in Rardntij were established. Bom. Gov. Rev, 
Rec. 17 of 1821, 119. 

2 Bom. Gov. Sol. X, and XI. 
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tho most convenient order is to begin with the central Daskroi sub¬ 
division, then to describe the eastern Panmtij and Modaaa territories, 
and to end with Dholka and Viramgam. 

The lands included in the 146 Daskroi villages, surveyed between 
1820 and 1822, were, with the exception of a barren salt tract 1 2 in 
the south-west, rich and well tilled. The spaces round the city 
woro given up to vegetables. In the south were very fine rice 
villages, and to the east largo fruit-treo groves and stretches of 
high tillage. Order was well established. The Kolis, belonging to 
tho Talabda tribe, were quiet and easily managed, willing to till to 
the best of their knowledge and means. There were no chiofs or 
large landlords. The alienated area, including eleven villages, was 
33‘84 per cent of the whole arable land. Of tho 135 Government 
villages, 117 wore occupied, and though tho sites of the other eighteen 
were unoccupied, their lands were tilled. Except two held sharohold, 
all were managed simply. a Of the whole area of arable land 58‘24 
per cent was under tillage, and on an average to each square milo 
were sixty-three houses, 207 souls, 156 horned cattle, twenty-two 
ploughs, and seven carts. Tho average not revenue per acre was 
about 6s. to 9s. (Its. 3-Its. 4-8). Tho villages were large and 
tho houses tiled, three-fourths of them brick-bnilt. But tho 
peoplo had lately passed through a sovero strain, and wero 
1 miserably dependent ’ on money lenders. The land revenue, 
which had risen from £20,352 (Rs. 2,63,520) in 1815 to £31,738 
(Its. 3,17,380) in 1822, fell in 1823 to £28,618 (Its. 2,86,180). 3 
Tho original system of assessment is said to liavo boon crop- 
division, one-third to Government and two-thirds to tho 
cultivator. Then Todar Mai (1590), without entirely doing away 
crop-division, brought in a money aere-rato, hii/holi , fixed partly 
on tho kind of soil, partly on the crop. Tho Mavathas (1755-1817) 
showed little respect either to the crop-sliaro or tho acre-rate 
system. Holding the villago headmen responsible For tho whole rontal, 
they left them to distribute the amount as they chose. Partly from 
the unsettled state of the country, partly from the heaviness of the 
Marntha demand, all definite system in collecting tho revenue 
ceased. The crop-share remained in some villages ; acre-rates were 
iu force in others; in a third group crop-shares and acre-rates 
woro 'mixed, and in a fourth the revenue was chiefly collected 
in cesses. When tho district came under English management 
(1817), as nothing was known of their resources, villages woro 
ou two or three year leases olio red to the highest bidder. The 


1 Arabia lands sometimes suddenly became salt, 1,‘h'tr, and after remaining salt 
for line or two years again recovered their sweetness. In Mr. Williamson’s opinion 
(182(1) stagnant rainwater was the cause of saltucss. Clov. I.ilho. L’apors, 149,2. 

2 Iq 1824 an ellort was mndo to revive the share-hold system in some of the 
nineteen villages in which it had broken down, lint the headmen refused, saying 
thoy had no capital. Bom. Gov. llov. Bee. 117 of 182.7, .‘14, 

8 Rom.Gov. Sol. X. 115. The details are 1815, .£26,352 ; 1S1G, J029.1O7 ; 1817, 
£211,715 ; 1818, £27,982 ; 1819, £23,800 ; 1820, £30,099 ; 1821, £30,502 ; 1822, 
£31,738; 1823, £23,918. Bom. Gov. Sol, X, 110. 
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headmen unwilling to give up their management bid high, and tho 
speculators, satisfied that tho villages had hidden resources, bid 
against them. In their riva lry sums far beyond tho fair village rentals 
were offered. Tho result was much pressure and complaint. Tho 
lease systom was given up and in its stead money acre-rates wero 
introduced. But the change was brought in gradually, and at tho 
time of survey tho forms of assessment were most varied . 1 As in 
Kaira, great part of the acre-rates wero fixed in 1819-1820, a time 
of high agricultural profits. But tho following years wore less 
prosperous and remissions had to bo granted. The character of tho 
chango mado will bo seen from the following example. In tho 
village of Bareja, under tho Maratha systom, in 1819-20 tho cultiva¬ 
tors of alienated land paid aere-ratos of from 2s. to 8 s. (8 as. - Rs. 2 a 
higJui), and tho cultivators of Government land paid on tho early rico 
crops a little moro than half the produce, and on tho watered cold 
weather crops a third. Besides this the cultivator had somo money 
payments to make, on the ground of cart hire to market, and an extra 
levy, mdnrjna. Tho dry grains paid a money rate varying according 
to the soil from 8 s. to 12s. an aero (Rs. 2 - Rs. 3 a bv/ha). Then thoro 
wore cesses on most classes of traders, artisans, and cattle-keepers not 
cultivators. Tho new assessment of 1820-21 ou tho same village, 
was, in alienated lauds, from tho ownors, tho former rates, and from 
cultivators not owners, onc-third of tho regular assessment; from 
Government lands, on tho rain nr early rico crop, for the best land 
£2 is. (Rs. 22) an aero (Rs. 11 a hijha), for tho middling £2 (Rs. 20 ), 
and for tho poor £1 12*. (Rs. 10); for coarse rice 16s. (Its. 8 ); for 
cold weather wheat from 12s. to 10s. (Rs. 0 - Rs. 8 ). Of cesses, 
rants, £42 14s. (Rs. 427) wore paid by Vanias, £1 8s. (Rs. 14) by 
Jogis, 16s. (Rs. 8 ) by Rabiiris, and 14s. (Rs. 7) by a Bohora’s shop. 
A hearth, cl ml a, tax of 4s. (Rs. 2) was paid by husbandmon; from 
Is. to 7s. (Re. 3 - Rs. SI) by oilmen; Is. to 5s. (Re. \ - Rs. 2£) by 
rico-poundcrs; Is, Gd. to 2s. (12 as. - Re. 1) by markot gardeners; 
5s, (Its. 21) by Kolis; 4s. (Rs. 2)by trackers; a Is. (8 as.) tax per 
head on milch buffaloes, pncliki vara, or tail tax, on all but cultivators; 
a tax of £10 8 s. (Rs. 104) on the Dheds for sweeping the village 
threshing floor ; £2 (Rs. 20) from tho Vania for weighing grain, and 
£2 (Rs. 20) on cattle graziers for manure. To tho survey officers 
tho rates seemed too high, and proposals wore mado for lowering 
them . 2 In Captain Cruikshank’s opinion irrigation was the chief 
want of tho district. To holp irrigation he suggested that the rates on 


l In 17 villages tho land was divided into holdings, Uidtds ; in 48 an acre- 
rate was levied ; in 12 tho crop was shared ; in 41 the system was mixed, partly Bhare 
partly acre-rates ; and in 18 besides other assessment, a plough cess was levied. 
Alienated lands, when tilled by their owners paid their former quit-rents, whon Bublet, 
one-third of the full Government rate wasrecovered from tho tenant. Bom. Gov. Set, 
X. 110-111. 

a The rice higha rates varied in one group of villages from Us. 2 to Us. 9 ; in 
another from Rs. 4 to Us. 11, and in a third from Its. 8 to Rs. 14 ; millet and other 
dry grains varied in different groups from 8 ns. to Ito. 1, from Re. 1 to Rs. 3, and from 
Rs. 4 to Rs, 5 ; sugarcane varied from Rs. 13 to Rs, 22, aud from Rs, 15 to Rs. 80. 
The plough cess varied from f!s. 2 to 11s. 40. Bonn Gov. Sol. X. 110, 111. Captain 
Oruiksliank proposed to reduce the rates on the best land from 11s. 11 to Rs. 9, in 
second class land from 11s, 10 to Rs. 8, and in third class land from Rs. 8 to Rb. 7. 
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wot crop land should ho lowered, and that when a cultivator agreed 
to build a now woll he should bo granted remission of rent for a 
term of years. He also proposed that, for the use of husbandmen 
alone, a state savings bank should bo started under the management 
and control of one of the most respectable village headmen. 

The eastern districts, now divided between Parantij and Modasa, 
included, at the time of tho survey (1824-182(5), four petty divisions, 
Parantij, Harsol, Modasa, and Ilayad. Except in west Parantij, 
where tho ground was open and well tilled, the country was 
wild and poor. In the eastern parts it was covered with a denso 
underwood, and, along the bank of tho Sabarmati, was rough with 
deep and steep ravines. Under ono manager, Jcamdvmldr, each 
of the four petty divisions formed tho charge of an outpost officer 
or thdnaddr. The only hereditary officer was a dusdi, aud a 
sub-divisional accountant, majmnddr, bad been lately appointed. 
Two Vania families, calling themselves dusdis, did great barm by 
advancing money to the people. Village accountants were much 
Scattered each with several small villages under his chargo. Their 
records wero vague aud imperfect. In spite of the mixed territory, 
and tho irregularity of boundary, the mere name of tho British 
Government without force, prevented any attempt at revolt or 
disorder. Though for unguarded travellers some parts wero still 
dangerous, the district had, especially in Parantij, in a few years 
made tho greatest advance in order aud security. 1 2 The unsettled, 
mehvdsi, tracts lay on tho outskirts of tho quiet villages. Tlicir 
inhabitants, geuorally peaceable, wero useful as a barrier against 
outside attacks. Its 243 villages were divided between the British 
Government aud the Idar chief, 105 to Government, 6!) to the 
chief, and nine shared between them but managed by Government. 
Of the 174 villages under Government management, four wore 
alienated or hidvmr; five wero hold by a Musalmtin proprietor; 
thirty-nine were under Koli or mehvdsi chiefs; and 120 wero under 
direct management. Of tho diroctly managed villages a complete 
field survey was mado ; of the proprietary villages the outer limits 
only wore surveyed, and the Koli or vuihvtUi villages were left 
entirely unnoticed. Of the thirty-nine mehvdsi villages, twenty- 
seven wore in Parantij, eight in tiarsol, one in Modasa, and throe 
in Bayad. The Parantij villages varied much in character. Some 
under the Vughpur chief were well cultivated, while in others, 
especially in Guiuri, the people wero under no control Hying into 
tho thickest, forest, if any ono in authority came near them. In 
Harsol, except one rich village, the people wero disorderly retiring 
to a thick forest close by when threatened with danger. In Modasa 


1 In Pardntij, villages after village had been re-established in places whero a road 
had to be cut through the forest, and a very extensive tract had boon cleared and 
tilled. Few spots remained untenauted and the rest though backward was slowly 
but surely improving. Bom. (lev. Sul. X. 3. 

2 Tho proportion of alienated land was low ; the percentages were, Pardntij, 20 ; 
Harsol, 14; MuJasa, 0 ; Bdyad, 12 ; Uhulka, 44 ; and Daskroi, oil. Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 21. 
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were some well-to-do villages, and the people, once turbulent and 
troublesome, were quiet and orderly. 

Of 170,615 acres of arable land only 59,323 were under tillage. 1 
Cultivation was in a most backward state. In tlio best parts none 
but the poorest crops were grown, and, in the wild tracts, the Koliy 
and others, moving from place to place, burnt and tilled spaces in 
the forest. Throughout there was no measure of land in uso. In 
every village were herds of milch cattle, and grazing profits formed 
an important part of the cultivators 1 gains* Except Parantij and 
Modasa, towns of over 4000 inhabitants, and ono or two other loading 
places, the villages wero poor and miserable. They were without 
outward defence and without streets, the huts, for a tiled house 
was rare, 2 wero either set round a square within which, at night, the 
cattlo wore kept, or each house stood by itself tho whole straggling 
over a large stretch of country. With so little to lose by moving 
the people naturally did not stop in one placo. Many for tho sake 
of the advantages olfered to settlers made a practice of changing 
their villago every year or two. Whole villages wero sometimes 
moved for the most trifling reasons, and all classes from the headman 
to tho lowest cultivator looked on the desertion of a village, or, 
as they called it, the leaving it without lights, as a matter of very 
little moment. Tho population was very scanty and tho cattle 
poor. 3 Of tho largo landholders, except the ownor of ono estate 
well managed by a Syed lady, the condition was most depressed. 
In Government villages tho upper class of cultivators wero in many 
cases deeply in debt, forced to stint themselves of every luxury, milk, 
butter, and all their dairy produce. 4 The lowest class of cultivators, 
too poor to havo either debt or credit, were often forced to forestall 
thoir crops to raiso grain to keep them alive till harvest. 5 6 * 8 Tho 
revenue £6208 (Rs. 62,080) in 1819, roso to £7916 (Rs. 79,160) in 
1822, and again fell to £6216 (Rs. 62,160) in 1826.'* Tho Koli 
villages wero subject to no regular assessment. The chiefs or 
thdkors paid a yearly sum to tho British Govemmont, and wero left to 


1 In Puruntij of 83,910 acres ouly 30,749 wore tilled ; in Harsol, 4156 of 14,708; 
in MoiUsa, 10,276 of 49,912; in Biiyad, 8142 of 2S,085. Born. Gov. Sol. X. 20. 

a Of 10,655 houses only 5211 were tiled and most of the rest were mere hay els 
scarcely fit to keep out the weather, and always being destroyed. Of the 108 inha¬ 
bited villages 61 had no tiled houses, ten had from one to live, three had from five to 
ton, thirtecu had from ten to twenty, and twenty-ouo had more than twenty. Bom. 
Gov. Sel. X. 41. 

3 Bom, Oov. Sol. X. 41. So poor was their credit that they had to pay money¬ 
lenders twenty-four per cent a year as interest together with eight to ten per cent 
premium and fifteen or twenty more to a Jihdt as security. ‘ The Tluikors wore 
embarrassod, impoverished, and miserable.’ Bom. Oov. Sel. X. 45, 

4 Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 42. In Mod,Isa the survey officers notice the surprising 

number of wild plants used for food. Bom. Gov. Sel, X. 8. 

6 For every man of grain borrowed in the hot season lj to 1J had to be paid at 
harvest time. Seed wanted for sowing w r as very commonly borrowed on the same 

conditions. Besides interest at from 15 to 25 per cent, tho lender required 5 to 8 per 
cent of premium, nianoti. This was added to tho sum lent and interest was charged 
on the whole. Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 42. 

8 Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 20. From the Government villages the details were 1819, 
Kh. 46,361 ; 1820, 11s. 53,595 ; 1821, K«. 57,543; 1822, Its. 59,702; 1823, Rs, 55,530; 
1824, Ka. 49,851; 1820,11s. 44,618; 1826, Rs. 47,297. 
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oollect it from tlioir cultivators as they pleased. This they generally 
did by levying a money sum from each according to his means. Few 
of the chiefs could write or keep accounts. In quiet Government 
villages tho rent was recovered in about equal proportions from 
crop division and from plough cesses. 1 * Though the land rovonuo 
demand was low 3 thero wero several other exactions. Tho Rajput 
and Koli chiefs’ claims had been settled, and wero paid from tho 
Government treasury. But tho Murat]la grain and grass, ghdxddtui , 
levies, a tax of not many years’ standing, was the cause of much 
distress. 3 The collections remained in abeyance from 1819 to 1822, 
and wero then recovered with arroars. The money was advanced 
by one of tbo district revenue superintendents who established it as 
a debt on the different villages, recovering on its account a yearly 
surety charge, manuti, of live per cent and interest at twelve per 
cent. Besides this, horsemen and foot wero from time to time 
billeted on tho villages, and, in one of tho years (1821), the whole 
charges ainountod to an addition of forty per cent on tho amount 
assessed and actually paid to the Gaik war. 4 In the survey officer’s 
opinion an effort should bo made to raise the Koli chiefs from their 
lamentable state. In so poor a district crop-division seemed to him 
better than any rates that could bo fixed. Ho thought that some 
encouragement should be given to building bettor houses, and 
special concessions granted to any one willing to mako a well. 

The lands included in the 1S5 Dholka towns and villages, surveyed 
between January 1826 and May 1821, had been under British control 
since 1806. In character and management they formed two well 
marked tracts, the east, or Government share, rich and well tilled, tho 
west, or proprietors’ share, salt, barren, and forbidding. The country 
was orderly; in every part of it person and property were safe. Of 
tho 185 villages, 107 were held by large landlords, nine wore alionatod, 
and sixty-nine wore Government 3 villages. Unless they failed to 
pay thoir contribution, tho landlords wore allowed to manage their 
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1 Tho Government share was generally one-third to ono-fourth of the early, 
and ono-eighth to one-tenth of the late harvest. Many small allowances, buhlia, 
wero taken out of the crop before the division was made, ilut on the other hand, 
probubly as an indulgence on account of the wildness of tho country, an allowance of 
fpottl twenty to forty per cent was made in the cultivators’ favour by estimating a 
hundred mam as 80, 70, or 60. The share was fixed either while the crop was in the 
iield, tho kaltar system, or after it had been threshed, the innl-lud system. The 
Government share w as offered for sale on the spot and tile unsold balance stored at the 
chief place of the sub-divisiou. Plough taxes wero rather on tho bullocks than on tbo 
number of ploughs. They varied according to the cultivators’ means from about 8s. to 
at 2s. (Kb. 4- Its. 21). Horn. Gov. Bel. X, 110, 31. 

‘1 Tho average acre-rates charged from 1810 to 1828 wero, Pardntij, Is. 0 cl .; Harsol, 
8 ijil .; Modiiaa, 3fd. ; and Bdyad, !M. 

s Qhuaddna was first levied in Mod,Isa in 1794, and in l’ardntijin 1806. Bom. Gov. 
Sel. X. 28, 

4 The dotails were ; paid, to the Gdikwdr, Es. 601; Bhdt sccnrity for tbo year at 4 
per cent, Rs. 24 ; dcmla original security at 5 per cent, l!s. 30 ; interest on all the 
above at 15 per cent per annum, Its. 43 ; advanced by the Kh.-tt to tho billot of horsemen, 
Its. 81 ; interest on advance at 15 per cent. Its. 14 5 jjay to two of the Bhdt’s servants, 
Es. 13; expenses in entertaining the Bluit, Ks. 41. Total paid by tho villagers. 
Its. 847. Bom. Gov. Sel, X. 29. 

Of tho 107 propriotary villages, 64 w ere held by Oirdsla or ltajput, and 43 by 
Kaibdti or Muaaliuun landholders. Bom, Gov. Sel. X, 33, 34. 
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villages as they chose, distributing the Government demand over 
their whole estato. An examination of their resources showed that, 
compared with tho landlord, tho G-ovornment territory had, per square 
mile, 87 houses to 23 ; 247 souls to 50 ; 138 head of cattlo to 45 ; 
24 ploughs to 9; 8 carta to 3 ; and yielded a revenue of £83 (Rs. 830) 
to £35 (Rs. 350). Tho tillage area in the proprietary villages was 
not ascertained. In the Government villagos, of 138,800 arable 
acres, 74,518 were tilled, 64,050 waste, and 232 under dispute. The 
Government villagos, though without any marked signs of wealth, 
were of respectable sizo, on the whole rather larger and more uniform 
than in Daskroi. Tho proprietary villages varied greatly in the 
dilfereut estates. In one, the houses were moro often thatched than 
tiled, in another they wore generally comfortablo looking, and in, 
two moro showed little care and much room for improvement. Tho 
Government lands wero on tho whole well peopled, and in tho south- 
wost largo aroas wore wanted for grazing and an increase of population, 
was perhaps not advisablo. But in the north and centre, tho 
population might, with advantage, have boen increased fourfold. 
Almost all the proprietors wero in debt; scarcely any of thorn were able 
to sign tlioir names ; they wore lazy, caroless, and given to opium ; 
almost all of them wero in the hands of some hard and crafty Vania. 
In the Govcrninont villages ovon the better class of husbandmen were 
in debt. Suits were frequently filed against thorn, and their property 
sold. Tho low state of their credit checked any agricultural- 
improvement. The revenue, in 1817-18, £45,232 (Rs. 4,52,320), rose 
in 1820-21 to £48,679 (Rs. 4,8G,790), and from that, chiefly because of 
a year of short rainfall, fell to £34,108 (Rs. 3,41,080). Unless on 
failure of rent, the large landholders wore allowed to manage their 
villages as they choso, distributing the Government demand over their 
whole estato. From privato or alienated lands, so long as the owner 
tilled it, tho chiefs recovered nothing. But when tilled by any ono but 
the owner, tho landlord took one-sixth share of tho produce. From 
their own land, rents were recovered in kind, certain allowances, 
bdbtis, being first taken from tho whole, and of tho remainder from 
a third to a half belonging to tho chief. Besides the crop share a 
plough and other taxes wero levied. 1 * * 4 The Government villages would 
seem to have boon all simplo. Rent-free lands, except thoso held 
by religious persons and village servants, paid, as a rule, a tax ecjual 
to one-third of tho regular Government assossmont. On Govern¬ 
ment lands there was no fixed system of assessment. According 
to the crops they yielded, they were divided into garden, mdlidt j 


1 The case of the villago Dugari is given as an example of the system. From the total 

rice crops sundry small allowances wero made. These were in a man of forty pounds, 

one pound to the chief; j pound to the -weighman ; one pound to tho watchman ; 

4 pound to the messenger, and 4 pound to the villago establishment. In addition to 
those each husbandman had to give 5 pounds to tho village head ; 20 pounds to tho 
village temple and dogs ; 10 pounds to the Musalmiinsaiut; 10 pounds for the manager’s 
cook, and 5 pounds for the chief’s travelling expenses. Aftor those allowances were 
taken, half of tho remainder was the chief’s share, or of 100 parts about 7 would go in 
allowances, 45 to tho husbandmen, and 48 to tho chief. With the wheat harvest the 
arrangement was somewhat difi'eront. About 30 per cent were lirst set apart to meet 
the cultivator's cost of sood and labour, and of the remaining 70 per cent, 5 wont in 
allowances, 30 to the cultivator, and 35 to the chief. Bom. Uov. Sol, XI. 40, 41. 
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rice, ddngaria; wlioat, ghnuvar, and dry grain, bdjria. Of each 
class the lands woro arranged into three sorts, first, second, and 
third, and tho assessment was recovered partly by crop division, 
partly by acre-rates, partly by both systems, and partly by taxes. 1 

The survey of Viramgam, in progress during 1825 and 1826, was 
not finished. 2 In tho oast was some thick woodland, in tho centre 
grass plains, and in tho wost barren salt wastes. Except Chuval in 
the north-east, the whole was bare and bleak. Order had not boon 
thoroughly established. In 1824, tho year before the survey, tho 
Chuvalia Kolis had revolted, and a force had to be sent against them 
to bring them to order. Tho disturbance was promptly suppressed, 
but they still remained a troublesome body of organized robbers. 
Its 164 villages wero divided into threo groups, tho Daskroi, tho 
Chuval, and the Patri. Of the wholo number only seventy-five were 
Government villages. Of tho Daskroi group, two woro alienated 
and thirtoon wero in tho hands of Musalmiin and Rajput landlords. 
Tho Chuval group was distributed among Koli chiefs, and the Patri 
villages formed tho cstato of the Kanbi demi of that fort. None 
of the large landholders’ villages and only fifty of tho Government 
seventy-fivo were surveyed. Of tho area under cultivation in 
the landlords’ villages no details wero collected. In the fifty 
surveyed Government villages, of 14S,543 arable acres, only 39,233 
were under tillage. Grazing was a very important source of 
rovonuo, aud tho practice of yoarly burning the grass had only 
lately boon stopt. 3 Except Viramgam, a town of some trade and 
wealth, tho villages wero small and ill-built. The disturbed state 
of the country had in almost all cases made somo sort of defenco 
necossary. Many villages had no shelter but a slight hedge. But 
towards tho Nal lake somo wore surrounded by a mud wall, and 
othors had small round towers of mud, brick, or stone, open at the top, 
and pierced with loopholes for musketry or arrows. In tho north-east 
the Chuvalia Kolis had their villages most carefully fortified. 
First was a deep ditch, and then a thick milk-bush, prickly-poar. 
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1 Tho details of 23 garden villages were ; 1 was assessed liy crop division, 6 partly by 
aore-ratos partly by crop share, and 17 by acre-rates. The rates were sugarcane 
Rs, 10 - Rs 30 a hbi/m ; plantains Rs. 12 - Rs. 30 ; ginger Rs. 7 - Rs. 20; vegetables 
Us. 5 - Rs. 13 ; rice best land Rs. G - Rs. 84, middling Its. 5 - Rs. 7 j>, poor Re. 1 - Rs. 3 ; 
wheat Its. 2 - Rs. 4 ; tobacco Rs. 6 - Us. 12. Of 0 riee villages, 5 were settled by acre- 
F;ites, 4 by crop share, and 4 of the 9 paid a plough cess of from Re. 1 to Rs. 6. Tho 
sharos varied from a third to a half, and tho rates, on the best land from Rs, 8.1 to 
Hr. 12, on iniddlo from Rs. 8 to Rs. 10, on poor from Rs. 61 to Rs. 8y Of oighteon 
millet villages four were share and fourteen aero-rates. In (ivo of them plough tax from 
Rs. 4 to Rs. 14 was paid. In the share villages tire share was one-half, and, in the rato 
villages, the rates varied on the beat land from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4-J, on middle from Rs. 24 
to Rs. 3i, on third class from Rs. 1J to Rs. 24. Of sixteen wheat villages, in five tho 
produce was shared, and in cloven aero-rates wore levied. In six of them plough tax 
from Re. 1 to Rs. ,8 was paid. Tho share was one-lialf and the rates varied from Rs. 3 

to Rs. 4 on first class ; from Rs. 24 to Rs. 34 on socond class ; and from Rs. 14 to 
Rs. 24 on third class land. Bom. Gov. Sol. XI, 21, 22, 23. Tho taxeB, verds, varied in 
the different villages. Among them wero taxeB on ploughs, cattle, shops, butter, 
grooery, and manure, aud easte eessos on tailors, graziers, potters, and Dhcds. Bom. 
Gov. Sel. XI. 24, 26. 

3 No date is givon; It was begun affcor Ranlntij and the report was written in 
October 1827. 

3 Bom. Gov. Sol. X. 72, Much of it was excellent pasture, in the hands of Ahirs 
who had a breed of cattle superior to that in tho south. 
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or other thorny hedge with only two entrances, each by a narrow 
winding path. Inside, the houses were seoarate, each surrounded by 
a six toot high mud wall topped with brambles and at intervals 
with small loopholes. After the disturbance of 1824 and 1825 the 
thick hedges were cut away, and the defences dismantled. 

Almost all tho largo landholders were hopelessly sunk in dobt. 
Tho Kasbatis were completely in their agent’s hands, and so 
deeply involved in debt as to be utterly unablo to improve their 
estates. The Koli chiefs Wero in great money straits, and from 
their ignorance and carelessness suffered much from decrees 
given against thorn by tho civil courts. Tho desdi of Patri, 
unable to meet his creditors’ demands, had been sent to prison 
in Ahmedabad. In tho Government villages, tho people wore poor 
and depressed. Exclusive of tho fixed payment from tho Patri 
chief, the revenue of tho district rose from £6405 (Rs. 64,050) 
in 1818, to £10,780 (Rs. 1,07,800) in 1826. 1 2 All largo landlords’ 
estates wero, from yoar to year, assessed at a lump sum. Of 
this tho landlord paid two-thirds to Government and kept the 
remaining third for himself. 4 In tho Government villages there was 
a large area of alienated land, 20,050 acres, compared with 30,365 
acres of arable Government land. IColis and Rajputs who hold 
private lands, and watchmen and others who had a claim for service 
land, wero, on payment of a plough cess, allowed to till what lands 
they chose. Lands tilled in this way by villago servants continued to 
stand as Government lands. Such a system could answer only in a 
wild waste country. In Government lands tho assessment was levied 
by a crop division supplemented by taxes on ploughs. A systora of 
allowances, biihtis, from the crop had boon in uso; tho allowances 
were dono away and their value added to the plough tax. This change 
was unpopular as it increased tho proportion of tho demand that 
did not vary according to the harvest. 3 Plough taxes wero also 
levied and, to include tho small holders, the plan was in force 
of charging one man with ono bullock as half a plough, one 
man with two bullocks as three-quarters, and ono man with 
threo bullocks, or two men with two bullocks, as a whole plough. 4 
Tho survey officer approved of the system of basing tho Government 
demand on a share of tho produce, lie thought that in a country 
with so uncertain a rainfall, and whose water storage depended on tho 
local supply, a fixed acro-rate could not safely be introduced. 


1 The details wore, 1818, Its. 01,0.1:1; 1819, Rs. GG.G19; 1820, Us. 80,570; 1821 , 
Rs. 90,359 ; 1822, Us. .81,897 ; 1823, Rs, 8G, 105 ; 1S21, Rs. 87,737 ; 1825, Rs. 27,501 ; 
182G, Its. 1,07,805. 15om.Gov. Sol. X. GO. 

2 In the Cliuval Koli villages the chiefs share was, instead of 30 per cent, an exact 
third, 33^ per cent. Rom. Gov. Sel. X. 58. 

3 Except that tho produce of village headmen’s land was generally rated one sharo 
lower than that of other cultivators, the Government share was usually one-third, 
and was, in the case of rice, one-fourth. This was locally expressed, one for Govern¬ 
ment, and threo or four for the cultivator. In some cases tho cultivator 
gained an additional sharo in virtue of a custom which gave a fourth or a half allowance 
in overy man, or in other words 125 or 150 mans wero estimated and assessed as only 
100. Bom, Gov. Sel. X. G2. 

* Bom. Gov. Sel. X. G3. 
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During tho rest of this period (1825-1830) the fall in produce 
prices put a stop to the rapid spread of tillage that had marked 
the first years of British rule. 1 Still, in 1830, Sir John Malcolm found 
the state of the district satisfactory. Mr. Elphinstone’a changes 
had worked well, and the position of the proprietary class was 
improved. This class might, Sir John Malcolm thought, be treated 
with still more consideration. He suggested that, as had been done 
to tho nobles of the Deccan, the Ahmedabad proprietors might, as 
regards the civil courts, bo placed in a special position. 2 

The following statement contrasts the tillage area, resources, and 
revenue of the diBerent parts of the district surveyed between 1820 
and 1826: 

Ahmedabad Survey Details, 1S20-1S2G, 


Mo. 

Sub-division. 

Villages. 

i 

Per cent 
of 

arable 

land 

tilled. 

Average per square mile. 

! 

Houuos. 

| 

Souls. 

Cattle, j 

Ploughs 

Carts. 

Revenue 
in £. 

1 

Dukrol. 

146 

68-24 

63 

207 

156 1 

22 

7 

88 

8 

DholkA, khdUa, . 

eo 

59-47 

67 

347 

138 

24 

8 

83 

8 

Dholku, tiilukddr 

107 


23 

68 

46 

0 

3 

34 

a 

Par inti j.. 

es 

66-34 

85 

123 

117 

12 

2 

23 

• 

Harsol .. 

10 

3218 

23 

70 

82 

0 

1 

0 

6 

MaM.a . 

86 

22-98 

81 

95 

60 

10 

2 

8 

7 

Bdyod . 

IS 

S9-86 

23 

77 

85 

11 

a 1 
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Between 1830 and 1853, when a fresh survey was begun, the 
district, after in 1833 recovering from the very great depression 
in produce prices, had until 1840 a time of rathor high prices, 
followed by another long period of depression. In 1844, though 
after two years of low prices, the husbandmen’s state is said to have 
been satisfactory, and much better than the general condition of the 
Deccan people. The villages were generally of substantial brick 
and tiled houses, with only a small proportion of huts. In some of 
the larger villages were houses with upper stories, and the people 
seemod in possession of every ordinary comfort. Even the lower 
classes were well clothed, the common Kolis and poorer cultivators 
wearing a fair share of the usual strong cloth. 3 After 1844 the 
husbandmen suffered from a fall in produce prices. In 1848 tho 
district passed through a time of much hardship, and on the whole the 
returns for the ton years ending 1853, show little, if any, advance 
in tillage and resources. During this period tho chief changes in 
revenue management were tlio settlement with the villager instead 
of with tho village headman; tho gradual revision of rates as 
inequalities came to light; and tho change, over the greater part of 
the district, from a crop-share to a money acre-rate. 


1 Indian millet rupee prices fell from 46 pounds in 1825 to 120 pounds in 1829 
and 1830. 

2 Bom. Gov. Lithe. Papers, 149, 38. 

8 Mr. Fawcett’s 170, 30th December 1844. 
b 137-22 
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The following details show the changes introduced and the progress 
made in different parts of the district. During the forty years 
(1820-1860) between its first and second survey, two chief changes 
were made in the mode of levying the Daskroi land revenue. The 
first of these was in 1822, when the Government share of the crop 
was taken in money instead of in grain. The second was in 1887, 
when instead of a payment based on the value of the crop, a money 
rate on the land was charged. 1 * 3 Between 1828 and 1859, the chief 
changes in cultivation were a steady decline from 58,357 acres in 
1829 to 23,268 acres in 1833, then a rise to 47,161 acres in 1835, 
and from that a steady rise to 60,925 acres in 1840. From 1840, 
except in four years, 8 the area varied between 60,000 and 63,000 acres. 
Between 1853 and 1858 the area fell to 54,000 acres. But by 1859 
it had again risen to 59,000 acres. Except in 1832, when £1000 
(Rs. 10,000) ; in 1883 when £1600 (Rs. 16,000); and in 1848, when 
£4300 (Rs. 43,000) were granted, remissions were small. Over 
tho whole period they averaged only 3'64 per cent of the gross 
assessment, and especially during the last seven yearB (1853-1859) 
they were almost nominal. Compared with the returns of 1820 
those of 1860 shew an advance in population from 45,552 to 78,392, 
or about 72-34 per cent; in houses from 13,529 to 25,907, or 91-49 
per cent; in wells from 1269 to 2004, or 58 - 39 per cent; in ploughs 
from 5000 to 8000, or 60 per cent, and in tillago from 72,808 to 
98,366 acres, or 3511 por cont, 8 But at least in the important matter 
of tillage this increase would seem to have been almost entirely 
confined to the first ten years of the period. In 1828, 55,333 acres 
were under tillage, and tho increase to 59,684 in 1859 was one of 
only 7'87 per cont. 

During the thirty-five years between 1824 and 1860, the dates of 
its first and second surveys, the chief change in the revenue manage¬ 
ment of Parantij and Modasa was, in place of the old crop-share 
and plough-tax assessments, the settlement of a fixed money acre- 
rate. This change, partly in 1838 and partly in 1850, was introduced 
into all but three villages, whose lands were distributed on the 
holding, khatubandi, system. 4 * In the other villages tho new money 
acre-rates were fixed by village committees. In each village, to fix 
the rates, the land was brought under two main classes, rain-watered. 


1 The details were, by Mr. Jackson in 1837, 8 villages; by Sir R, Arbuthnot in 
1842and 1844, 4villages; and by Mr. Fawcett, between 1849 and 1856, 38 villages. 
Bora. Gov. Rev, Rec. 240 of 1862-64,234. The results were that,—while in 1820 of 118 
villages 3 were sharehold and of the rest in 3 the assessment was levied on holdings, 
in 8 by acre-rates, in 17 by crop-rates and in 87 by a mixture of the other system^— 
in 1860 one paid a lump sum, in 3 the assessment was on holdings, in 15 there were 
crop and in 51 acre-rates, and 45 were mixed. 

a The years were in 1842, 59,000; in 1847, 59,000; in 1848, a year of short rain¬ 
fall (13'70 inches), 53,000; and in 1850, 58,000 acres. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec, 240 of 
1862-64, 250, 252. 

3 The details are, in dry crops from 07,883 to 75,877 ; in garden land from 0851 
to 13,434; and in rice from 5069 to 9055, These figures are only approximately 
oorrect. Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 240 of 1862-64, 240. 

4 That is, paying, for a term of years, a sum fixed on the entire holding and levied 

on the whole area whether fallow or tilled. 
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akaehi, and well-watered, kuitar. The rate in each case depended Chapter VUL 
on two chief considerations, the field and the bolder of the field. T ~j 

As regards the field, the chief points were its soil, of first, aval, Admlnlatratiflip 
second, doyam, or third, soyam, quality, and its position, liable to bo Partntii, 

harmed by robbers, wild boasts, or floods, and near or far from a 1824-1360, 

market. As regards the holder of the field, the chief point was hia 
caste, whether he was a Kanbi or a non-Kanbi. In either class the 
rateB varied according to the individual’s wealth and position. So 
great was the weight given to considerations of caste and personal 
wealth, that in two villages with much sameness of soil and place, 
the average dry-crop rates were 4s. (Rs. 2) in one and 2s, (Re. 1) in 
the other. 

On their introduction in 1837, the new rates did not seem 
successful. In 1838 the tillage area fell from 27,000 to 25,000 acres 
and large remissions had to be granted. But 1838 wa3 a specially 
bad year. A change for the better soon set in, and the area rose rapidly 
to 35,000 in 1839,43,000 in 1840, and 46,000 in 1841. In 1842 it was 
44,000, and after being fairly steady at about 47,000 for the next 
five years, fell again to 42,000 in 1848. In 1849 it rose to 51,000, 
and in the next nine years varied between 50,000 and 57,000 till in 
1869 it rose to 62,000. The collections of land revonue advanced 
steadily from £4000 (Rs. 40,000) in 1837, to £6700 (Rs. 67,000) in 
1846, and then, after a sudden fall in 1848 to £4700 (Rs. 47,000), rose 
in 1849 to £6300 (Rs. 63,000), and from that with fairly steady 
progress to £7400 (Rs. 74,000) in 1859. Compared with the returns 
of 1825, the figures for 1800 show an increase of population from 
24,887 to 44,755 souls, or 80per cent; of houses, from 7267 to 13,571, 
or 86 per oent; of ploughs, from 2990 to 6431, or 115 per cent; and 
in built working wells, from 336 to 529, or 57 per cent; the tillage 
area had spread, from an average of 29,204 acres in the three years 
ending 1889, to an average of 57,459 in the three ending 1859, an 
increaso of 97 per cent, and while remissions had averaged only two 
per cent, the revenue for the same years had risen from £4545 
(Rs, 45,450) to £7185 (Rs, 71,850), or 58 per cent. 1 

The management of the Viramgam subdivision between 1825 and ViranwAm, 
1857 was successful. In the 7 7 Government villages, tillage spread from 1823-1857. 

about 31,350 to nearly 58,900 acres, or 88 per cent, and population, aa 
far as materials for comparison were available, had risen 52 per cent. 

Betwoen 1825 and 1856, in 55 of the 77 Viramg&m Government 
villages, the crop-share and plough cess systems were replaced by a 
money acre-rate. Of the 55 villages, 38 were changed by Mr. Jackson 
in 1838, and in 1850 Mr. Fawcett introduced new rates in 26 
villages, nine of them, it would seem, already settled by Mr. Jackson. 

In twelve the crop-share system was continued. In the villages he 
settled, Mr. Jackson (1838) introduced two sets of rates, a lower for 
land, under the former system liable only to the crop-share, and a 
higher for land that had paid a plough cess besides a crop- 
share. Mr. Jackson’s rates were low, reducing the average dry 


l Bom, Gov. Rev, Roc, 91 A. of 1860, 86-165, 
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crop acre charge from Ra. 1-7-6 to Ra. 1-5-8. In the 26 
villages settled in 1850 the rates were fixed by village committees, 
averaging for dry crops Rs. 1-11-2 an acre. Daring the thirty years 
ending 1856-57, the chief changes in the tillage area, were, from 1826 
to 1831, a steady rise from 31,500 to 41,000 acres; then in 1832 and 
1833 a sudden and serious fall to about 15,500, followed in 1834 by a 
dash upwards to 33,500. From 1834 except for a slight drop of about 
4000 acres in 1838, and between 1846 and 1848 a larger fall of about 
6500 acres, the area had pretty steadily increased to 62,000 in 1856. 
Daring this time the Government assessment only rose from £8600 
(Rs. 85,000) to £10,400 (Rs. 1,04,000), or 22 - 35 per cent. In the 
assessment the chief changes wore, in the three years ending 1828-29, 
a fall from £8500 (Rs. 85,000) to £G300 (Ra. 63,000), and then, 
after a slight rise, a sudden drop in 1833 to £4000 (Rs. 40,000); 
then followed a rapid riso to £7200 (Rs. 72,000) in 1834, and 
£9000 (Rs. 90,000) in 1836, and then with two drops, one in 1838, 
the other in 1848, on the whole a rise to £11,200 (Rs. 1,12,000) in 
1852. In 1853 the revenue dropped to £9200 (Rs. 92,000), and 
from that rose to £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) in 1855, and £10,400 
(Rs. 1,04,000) in 1856. Except in three years, 1832,1838, and 1848, 
when largo sums had to be given up, tho remissions were on the 
whole small, and during tho three years ending 1856-57 they wore 
insignificant. 1 * 3 

During the thirty years betwoen its first and second survey (1828- 
1853), acre-rates wero introduced into thirteen Dholka villages, into 
four in 1842, and into nine in 1851-52. Except for this, and that 
tho settlement was with the villagers instead of tho village hoadman, 
no change was made. As regards tho area under cultivation, of 
about 121,847 acres of Govommeut land and 68,268 acres of alienated 
land, about 48,126 and 48,336 respectively wero under tillage in 
1825-26, During the thirty years botwoen tho first and second 
survey (1823-1853), the tillage area of alionatod continued greater 
than that of Government laud, ending in 1852-53 with about 57,222 
acres compared to about 46,537 acres. Throughout tho wholo 
period the fluctuations of tillago in alienated and Government lands 
very closely corresponded. Tho changes in the tillage area of 
Governmont lands, wore, in 1825 and 1826, a rise from about 48,126 
to about 52,330 acres ; then, in 1829, a fall to 46,120 ; and next, in 
1831, a rise to 53,574 acres. From that, the highest point reached 
during the wholo period, there was a rapid fall to 37,025 in 1833, 
followed by a rise to 46,507 iu 1835, and after that it changed little 
till, in 1838, it fell to 33,342, its lowest point. In 1839 it rose to 
about 48,614, falling again in 1840 to 42,122, and after vai’ying for 
three years botweon 48,096 and 49,865, in 1S44 fell agaiu to near 
46,185 acres. In 1816 it rose to 47,655, and after, in 1848, falling 
to 42,139, it was in 1850 as high a3 50,925, from which, during 


1 Mr. Rogers’ Survey Report 119, 30th December 1857. In 1832 about Bs. 23,000, 

in 1838 about Rs. 24,000, and in 1848 about Rs. 26,000 were remitted. 

3 The totals in b ujlidu are only rough as they were made out iu estimate or dsra, 
biijfuia, Bom. Uov. Rev. Ree, 135 of 1858, 175. 
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the two remaining seasons, it only slightly fell. Daring this period, 
the assessment on Government lands was reduced from £28,100 
(Rs. 2,31,000) in ] 825-26 to £18,900 (Re. 1,89,000) in 1852-53. Its 
lowest point was £13,400 (Rs. 1,34,000) in 1833-34, and its highest 
£25,200 (Rs. 2,52,000) in 1841-42. The realizations generally fell 
somewhat short of tho assessment. In 1833 thoy were about £1200 
(Rs. 12,000) short, and in 1848-49 about £1000 (Rs. 10,000). But 
the only marked year was 1826-27, whon, from loss caused by aplague 
of mice, out of £24,300 (Rs. 2,43,000) only £20,100 (Rs, 2,01,000) 
were recovered. On tho whole tho period had been one of depres¬ 
sion. Population had increased by 22 per cent, but the area under 
cultivation had not spread, and thore was much difficulty in realizing 
tho revenue. In many cases cultivators were for years unable to pay 
tho whole of their rent, and tho Govornment outstandings of a bad 
season wore collected in driblets over a course of years. 

Of tho south-western districts, Dhandhuka and Gogha, very few 
details aro available. As thoy were chiefly proprietary, tdlukddri, 
villages, no inquiry into their condition was made at tho time of tho 
first survey, and on tho basis of a rough calculation, the villages 
were held on leases at a cortain lump sum. Of tho state of Dhandhuka 
no details aro available. In Gogha, of a total of sixty villagos, 
only four belonged to Government. Into the state of the four 
Government villages no inquiry had been made at the time of tho first 
survey. Since 1830 two changes had been made in their revenue 
management. In 1839 the lands were divided into two main classes, 
garden and dry crop, and uniform rates imposed upon each. In 1850 
a more elaborate system was introduced. Each of the main classes 
was divided into tlireo grados, a first, a second, and a third, and rates 
were fixod by villago committees. Between 1839 and 1850, tillage 
spread from 1686 to 1953 acres, aud rovenue rose from £229 to £244 
(Rs. 2290 - Rs. 2410). Except in 1842, whon £16 (Rs, 160) wore 
granted, thore were no romissions. Between 1851 and 1856, the 
tillage area fell from 1953 to 1897 acros, and the revenue fell from 
£244 (Rs. 2440) to £221 (Rs. 2210). In 1850, £10 (Rs. 100), and in 
1851, £9 (Rs. 90), were remitted. Since 1852 tho full assessment 
had been realized. 

Though something had been done to make tho survey rates more 
oven and the system of assessment less varied and intricate, great 
variety and confusion provailod, and it was thought that in somo parts 
of the district tho rates wore oxeossivoly high. 1 Accordingly in 1853 
tho survey and assessment of Dholka was begun. Difficulty was 
found in introducing the rates and final sanction was not granted till 
1858. Of the rest of the district, Dhandhuka was surveyed in 1856; 
Viraragaiuiu 1857; Daskroi in 1860; Purautij in 1860 ; and Jotalpur, 
now part of Daskroi, was surveyed in 1858, but not finally settled till 
1863. Two parts of tho district, the tdlukddri estates of the west and 


1 There were at least sixteen modus of levying tho rent in 1S50, and sometimes 
three and four iu tho same village, Maokay’a Western India, 103, Details aro given 
below. 
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the Parfintij mehvasi villages were not brought under the survey. The 
period of this second survey lasts through the years of the great rise 
in prices, when burdensome rents grew light, and, almost the whole 
peasantry, changed poverty and depression for comfort and wealth. 1 
The following details show the state of each sub-division at the time 
of survey and the changes then introduced. 

Except in the north-east, where was a stretch of woodland, Dholka 
was in 1853 flat and without timber. Near the Sabarmati the 
soil was a rich alluvial, and in other parts either black or white with 
endless gradations. Of 182 villages ninety-five were Government* 
seventy -nine proprietary, and eight alienated. Dholka was the only 
market, Sanand was not of any size, and of the little export trade 
that might have gone to Dholera, much was kept hack by tho want 
of a bridge over the Bhogava river. In 1853 so large was the waiste 
area that in the yearly auction it yielded nothing. Herds of 
Rabaris’ cattle roaming about did much damage to tho crops, and 
garden cultivation had of late years beon rapidly declining. Tho 
houses were large and well built, and the people well clothed, and, 
to a chance observer, they might seem well-to-do. But inquiries 
showed that almost all were deep in debt, even for tillage charges 
dependent on money-lenders. Of capital there was scarcely any. 
Most of tho landholders were practically labourers living from hand 
to mouth, their creditors absorbing the surplus produce of thoir lands. 
The considerable increase of population, the fall in produce prices, and 
the narrowing of the tillago area, soomed to show that the body of 
tho people wero poorer than they had been thirty years before. The 
revenue management of the district was defective. It was too largo 
a charge 2 for one mdmlatddr. The management had boen lax, and 
the records wore meagre. Tillago returns were in dsra or estimated 
bighas, and remissions and realizations were brought to account 
on no fixed plan. In the system of assessment there was still great 
variety. Of ninety-five villages, twenty-two were settled by acre- 
rates, thirty-five by crop-shares, and six by a mixture of both. 
Eleven had acre-rates and a plough tax ; three had crop-shares and 
a plough tax j three had acre-rates, crop-shares, and a plough tax; 
two had crop-shares and a lump sum on individuals ; and thirteen 
had a fixed cash acre-rate. The survey officer, while tracing muon 
of the depression to the great fall in produce prices, 3 thought that 
the land had been over-assessed. 4 In dry crop lands, instead of th'd 
old rates with an average acre charge of 7s. lid, (Rs. 3-15-4), the 
survey officer proposed to group the villages into five classes; tho first, 
with twenty-one villages, to pay an acre-rate of 4s. 6d. (Rs. 2-4-0); the 
second, with forty-one villages, to pay 4e. (Rs. 2); the third, with 


1 Rupee prices of Indian millet rose from eighty-two pounds, the average for tho 
five years ending 1853, to forty-four in the five years ending 1863. 

2 Dholka, about 930 square miles in area, was equal in size to two-thirds of 8ur»t, 

Broach, or Kaira, and, while Nadidd had eighty-two and Broach ninety village*, 
Dholka had 162. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 135 of 1858, 201,202. " ' 

3 Produce prices had fallon fifty por cent. Bom. Gov. Rev. Roe. 135 of 1868, 193 , 
t The pressuro of the crop rates was much greater than of the orop-ihar*, 

Rs. D-4-3 per acre compared with Rs. 3-2-5. Bom, Gov, Rev, Roc, 135 of 1858, 279. 
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sixteen, to pay 3s. 6d. (Rs. 1-12); tlio fourth, with twonty-fivo, to pay 
8a. (Rs. 1-8 ); and the fifth, with throo, to pay 2s. (Ro. 1). On rice 
lands, instead of a maximum of £1 13s. 1J«. (Rs. 16-9), ho proposed 
16a. 6d. (Rs. 8-4), six rupees of water rato and Rs. 2-4 of 
land coss. These changes involved a loss of about 37 per cent of 
revenue. As regards the management of waste lands, the survey 
officer proposed that in the case of tho Rabdris, or professional 
herdsmen, instead of a herd tax, payment on every head of cattle 
should bo made. But Government thought that such a tax would 
require too minuto supervision, and ordered that grazing lands should 
be leased. Among other improvements the survey officer suggested 
that roads wero wanted and that the building of wells should bo 
encouraged; he had found hundrods of wells brackish and useless. 

In 1857, at the time of survey, of the 150 Viramgdm villages 
seventy-seven were Government and the rest proprietary. 1 * Though 
the state of Viramgdm was satisfactory, population was scanty, and 
bpaides 72,500 acres of arable waste much good land was so thickly 
covered with brushwood that it was classified as unarablo. Tho 
waste lands supported large herds and flocks, some of them belonging 
to strangers aud the rest to resident cattle-breeders. The water- 
supply was poor. Tho ponds depended entirely on local rain, and 
tho wells wero apt to grow brackish. Garden tillago was almost 
unknown ; wheat and barley, watered from nnbuilt wells, wero tho 
only irrigated crops. Besides Viramgam, Patri, and Mdndal, there 
were several large markets in tho country round. Tho averago land 
revenue, realized during the ten years ending 1855-56, was £9948 
(Rs. 99,480); in 1856-57 it was £10,363 10s. (Rs. 1,03,635.) Classi¬ 
fying them on the ground of nearness to market, tho survey officer 
arranged the villages in four groups ; the first of 14, tho second of 
87, the third of 21, and tho fourth of 4 villages. Tho dry crop acre- 
rates wore 4a. (Rs. 2) in tho first group, and each of the other groups 
waB 6d. (4 as .) less than the group above it. Ovor the whole dry crop 
area the average acro-rate was 2s. 7{d. (Rs. 1-5.) The survey officer 
was of opinion that' wator-rates shouldbokopt separate from land-ratos. 
For pond water the highest acro-rate was 11s. (Rs. 5-8), and for 
well water 16s. (Rs. 8) a bag from permanent, and 10s. (Rs. 5) from 
(»mporary wells. Grazing fees should, tho survey officer rocom- 
mended, be loviod at different rates from resident and from strangor 
graziers. 8 Tho result of tho now rates was, in a revouue of abont 
£11,000 (Rs. 1,10,000), a reduction of betweon £2200 and £2300 
(Rs. 22,000 - Rs. 23,000) or about twenty or twenty-one per cont. 3 
The settlement of cesses and quitronts on alienatod lands was 
comparatively siraplo. These proposals were approved and a thirty 
years’ guaranteo granted from 1857. 
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1 In 1826 there wore 75 Government villages. Two of theso wore aftorwards 
treated as proprietary, and three new hamlets wero raised to bo villages. According 
to this the number would be 76 and not 77. 

* The proposed rates were for resident graziers, one pie a head for sheep and 
goats, and nine pies a head for cattle. For non-resident graziers ono anna a head for 
sheep and goats, and six annas for cattle. 

3 Mr. Rogers’ Survey Report 119, 30th December 1857. 
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In 1856, at the time of survey, thero was much waste land in 
Dhandhuka. Round Dholera tho country wub bare and bleak; 
the water was salt, and the people wero poorer than in tho inland 
districts. Dhandhuka had not been included in tho former survey. 
Tho revenue and other statistical details wore imperfect and 
unsatisfactory, and tho nominal tillago area was misleading. The 
revenue had been collected on the crop division, bhdgvatdi, system. 
The chiof markets wore Dhandhuka, .Dholera, and R&npur. Proposals 
made for twenty-nine villages, twenty of them Government, 
khalsa, and nine proprietary, tiilukddri, with dry crop rateB, varying 
from 2 a. to 5«. (Re. 1 - Rs. 2-8), involved a reduction of about twenty- 
nine per cent on tho former rental. 1 

In 1858, at the time of survey, the Gogha villages are described 
as poor, yielding much grass. Of a total of 20,527 bicjhds, 14,024 
were waste and 6503 tilled. Tho revenue was £222 6s. (Rs. 2223). 
Except a few fields the lands of tho town of Gogha wore alienated. 
Among them, of 5578 arable acres, only 3272 were tilled. Gogha is 
said to have boon flourishing, and two of tho other three villages had 
improved under their former settlement. Tho third village was in a 
depressed state. Except a slight lowering of average rates, involving 
a reduction of about twelve per cent, few changos were made. 3 

In 1860, the year of its second survey, Daskroi is described aB 
somewhat baro and unfruitful to tho west, but on the whole well 
wooded and well tilled. Of the 134 villages, fourteen were alienated, 
and of fifteen of the rest the poople lived in Ahmedabad. Of the 
constitution of tho 119 Government villagos, one was sharehold and 
the rest simple. They formed threo nearly equal groups, Kanbi, 
mixed, and Koli villages. The Koli villages were poor, the houses 
mean and uncomfortable, and tho cultivation slovenly. But the rest, 
especially tho Kanbi section, had many substantial tiled two-storiod 
dwellings, well stored with furniture and household goods. In 
spite of tho improvements that had from time to timo been made, 
there was great want of uniformity in tho matter of assessment. In 
some villages the holding system was in forco, in others crop-rates, 
in others aero-rates, and in nearly a third of the whole, moro than 
ono of these systems was in uso in tho same village. Though tho 
formor survoy had measured the villago lands and numbered and 
registered the fields, it had not mapped them or shewn their limits 
by boundary marks. Tho actual occupation did not agree with the 
old fields, and an entirely now measurement was found necessary. 
During all but tho early years of the last period (1820-1860) tillage 
had spread but little. 


i Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 135 of 1858, 304, 306. On rico lands a Rs. 3 water-rate 
was, as in Dholka, to bo kept separate from the dry rate, and charged only when wet 
crops wero grown. Bom. Gov. Rev. I too. 135 of 1858, 305. Fields watered from 
streams had no permanent supply, and wero therefore made liable only to a water-bag 
ness. Fields watered from wells were to have the land and water rates in ono. 
Bom. Gov. Rev. Ree. 135 of 1858, 306. 

a Tho maximum dry crop rates wero Rs. 3 an aore for Gogha, Rs. 2-8-0 for 
Bhokra, Rs. 2 for Khokra and Karera. Tho maximum garden rates were Rs. 5 
por acre. Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 139 of 1875, 203. Tho net reduction of demand VU' 
Rs. 263. Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec. 116 of 1868, 316. 
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Of the sixty-two villages of the Jetalpur sub-division, 1 II surveyed 
in 1858 but not finally settled till 1863, fifty-seven were Government 
and five alienated. As regards the management and assessment of 
the alienated villages, no details were recorded. But in the Govern¬ 
ment villages, though all but one were simple, there was the greatest 
variety in the land assessment. In nine there was a crop-rate, in 
thirteen an old acre-rate, in one crop division, and in thirty-five 
revised acre-rates introduced between 1837 and 1853. 2 In 1858, of 
a total of 64,860 acres of arable Government land, 33,857 were 
under tillage. The rental was lowered from £15,638 to £12,679 
(Rs. 1,56,380-Rs. 1,26,790). Under the new rates considerable 
progress was made. Before 1863 when the rates were finally settled, 
the tillage area had spread by 13,748 acres, and the revenue 
increased by £4414 (Rs. 44,140). The assessment of this sub¬ 
division was not thought satisfactory. Its dry crop-rates were 
considered too low and its rice-rates too high. On these grounds 
only a ten-year guarantee (1863-1872) was given. As Jetalpur was 
broken up and its villages distributed over Daskroi, Sanand, Matar, 
and Mehmadabad, it was afterwards decided that the revision of 
the several villages should take place when the guarantee of the 
sub-divisions to which they had been attached expired. In 1863 
(February 14th) when all survey operations were finished, the 
district was reported flourishing. Waste lands were daily being 
brought under tillage, revenue was rising, the villages were 
prosperous, and the people contented and gradually growing rich. 

Except for thick brushwood and forest on a range of low hills on 
the north, and on the steep banks of some of the rivers, Parantij 
was, in 1860, on the whole, well cultivated. Harsol was open with a 
few rocky hills. But, except where cleared near villages, Modasa and 
B&yad were covered with thick brushwood. In Parantij the soil 
was chiefly light, with a little medium and no black. In Modasa it 
was variable, some of it black and most red, poor in the north, and 
richer in the south. The water-supply was plentiful, and there was 
a little irrigation from wells. There were no made roads, but 
in the dry season the tracks were fairly good. Of a total of 176 
villages, 116 were Government; eleven were shared between Govern¬ 
ment and the chief of Idar ; four were alienated, main; five 
betonged to a Musalman proprietor; and forty were held by Koli 
or mehvasi chiefs. 3 In the Government villages, of a total of 140,382 
arable acres, 61,780 or 44 - 01 per cent were under tillage. With 
scanty irrigation and too little capital to grow sugarcane, all the tillage 
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I The new rates were introduced in 1858-59. Gov. Res 2358, 22nd June 1864, and 
Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 240 of 1862-64, 177, 211. The Jetalpur sub-division was formed 
in 1840 (Gov. Res. No. 873) of forty-three Daskroi and five Dholka villages. To these 
in 1852 (Gov. Res. 5727, 23rd Sept.), to bring all the villages drawing water from the 
KMri river into one sub-division, fourteen Mitar villages were added. Bom. Gov. 
Rev. Rec. 240 of 1862-64, 182. In 1863 Jetalpur ceased to be a distinct sub-division, 

II This gives 58 villages, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 240 of 1862-64, 182. 

* As regards the eleven shared villages, arrangements have been made that four, 
Choila, Gibat, Vaniyid, and Bayad, should be handed over to the Idar chief and 
seven kept by Government. Gov. Res. 7217, 4th December 1877. The Musalmdn 
proprietor was a Syed said to be the lineal descendant of Pir Kamil to whom the 
whole sub-division was once granted by the Mussdmins. Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 19, 
b 187—23 
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•was dry crop. Manure was little used, and fallows were common, 
the cultivators drawing some income from cattle grazing. The 
chief market was Parantij with a population of 8631 souls. Many 
villages in Parantij, and a few in Modasa, were of well built 
comfortable houses. The population, 44,755 strong, or 157 to the 
square mile, had neither the skill nor the means of the Kanbis of 
the central districts. In spite of the great increase in population, 
the spread of tillage and houses, and the marked rise in produce 
prices, the survey officer was not inclined to suggest an increase in 
the rates. Much land was still waste and the people were poor, 
showing little progress in irrigation or in the growth of rich crops. 
The former rates had worked well, and any great change in them 
would be likely to cause hardship. The question, how far varieties 
in assessment based on the caste of the cultivator should be 


continued, was one of much difficulty. The survey officer was of 
opinion that the wilder classes should be charged specially easy rates. 
With this view Government agreed, and besides large deductions on 
account of distance from markots, special indulgence was shewn to 
the less settled Kolis. 1 

The following statement contrasts tho former rates with those 
introduced at the time of the last settlement: 


Bub- 

wvibiok. 


Dholka 
Dhandbuka.j 
ViramgAm .| 
Gogba 
Jetalpur 
Par Anti j 
D astro! 


Dll? C(UJt\ 


Qar»*». 

Rius. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

I.nwost- 

Old 

New 

Old 

New 

Old 

New 

Old 

New 

01,1 

New 

Old 

New 

rates. 

rates. 

ratos. 

rated. 

rates. 

rates. 

rates. 

ratos. 

rates. 

rates. 

rates. 

rate*. 

Ba. a. p. 

Ra. a.p. 

Ra. a. p. 

A., p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Ba. a. 

Hs.a. p. 

Ba. a. 

Rs. a* p. 

Bs.a. 

Ba.a. p. 

Ra.a.p 

Id 0 8 

2 6 0 

o n 10 

3 0 

34 13 7 

n o 

3 3 0 

6 6 

17 6 9 

8 6 

1 # 6 

0 12 0 

4 IS 11 

4 0 0 

1 12 n 

1 3 625 2 2 

8 8 

1 11 2 

2 0 


3 3 


2 10 # 

3 3 0 

2 0 0 

0 6 9 

4 0 

6 6 1 


1 i 8 

... 

7 3 7 

6 7 

l 4 6 

0 11 tf 

1 4 6 

1 16 0 

0 10 2 

6 0 

4 4 0 

4 12 

3 6 6 

3 0 





10 5 0 

3 0 0 

0 6 9 

2 6 

42 11 10 

14 6 

2 6 6 

1 8 

16 13 4 

0 3 

I 4 6 

0 8 « 

8 0 6 

2 8 0 

0 10 

2 0 

4 13 6 

6 8 

l 7 9 

1 3 

8 6 6 

4 4 

0 13 7 

0 12 0 

7 8 10 

9 13 6 

0 6 9 6 0 

2Q 14 5 

14 14 

1 1 0 

1 6 

14 16 9 

18 2 

1 7 6 

1 1 0 


The financial result of the survey was, as shown in the following 
tabular statement, a decrease, over the whole district, of 19'75 per 
cent in the Government demand : 


Survey Financial Statement, 1853-1860. 


SDB-EITJBIO!*. 

Year 
of settle- 
ment, 

Ten years’ 
average 
collec¬ 
tions. 

Collec¬ 
tions of 
the year 
before 
settle¬ 
ment. 

Year of Settlbmert. 

Old System. 

Survey System. 

Decrease 
per cent. 

Total 

collec¬ 

tions. 

Rate per 
acre. 

Total 

collec¬ 

tions. 

Rate per 
acre. 

Dholka ... ... 

Dh&ndhuka 

ViramgAm 

Gogha ... 
Jetalpur 

Pardntij ... 
Diakrot ... 

1853-54 ... 
1856-67 ... 
1867-58 ... 
1858-59 ... 
1868*59 ... 
1860-61 ... 
1860-61 ... 

Total ... 

Ba. 

2,02,169 

80,982 

90,480 

2377 

1,53,844 

69,860 

1,74,142 

Rs. 

1,90,718 

37,393 

1,03,636 

2211 

1,69,322 

74,020 

1,86,046 

Rs. 

2,13,389 

46,241 

1,12,658 

2223 

1,66,384 

80,564 

2,00,969 

Rs. a. p. 

3 15 9 
13 6 

1 6 9 

1 2 11 

4 12 3 

1 3 1 

3 0 6 

Rs. 

1,88,689 
32,678 
89,749 
1960 
1,26,789 
78,517 
1,86,225 

Ra. a. p, 

1 11 7 
13 6 
13 0 
10 9 

3 11 6 
12 7 

2 11 6 

87-25 

29-50 

20-25 

11*76 

17* 

3 -60 
7*76 

7,32,334 

7,52,343 

8,12,428 

2 6 6 

6,51,606 

1 13 3 

18*75 


I Bom. Gov. Bev. Bee. 91 A of 1861, 67-97. 
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SECTION III. — TA'LXTKDA’RS . 1 

Since 1863 the survey has been extended to the proprietary 
villages, numbering 372, including an area of 1988 square miles or 
more than one-half of the district, and yielding an estimated yearly 
revenue of over £100,000. The following statement gives their chief 
survey details: 

Ahmedabad Proprietary Villages, 1877. 
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Villages. 

Princi¬ 

pal 

Land, 

Total 

estimated 

revenue. 

Govern¬ 

ment 

tax. 

Proprlo- 

tor’a 

income. 

proprie¬ 

tors. 

Acres. 

Assessment. 





£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Vlramgim . 

83 

78 

165,517 

14,859 

9989 

8454 

6535 

SAnand . 

85 

43 

38,967 

16,629 

9909 

3048 

6201 

Dholka . 

64 

33 

240,991 

28,131 

23,814 

10,132 

18,682 

Dhandhuka 

144 

198 

662,787 

85,739 

48,370 

10,047 

82,398 

Gogha . 

66 

80 

118,542 

7866 

10,142 

2382 

7769 

Total ... 

373 

m 

1.866,791 

103,124 

102,230 

85,603 

66,666 


The owners of those proprietary villages belong to three chief 
classes; Rajputs, called Girasids or grantees, 2 Gametis, or village 
owners, and Bhumids, sons of the soil; Mnsalm&ns, called Kasbdtis, 
or townsmen; and Kalis, called Thdkardds, or lordlings. The estates 
of these largo landholders lie along the west of Ahmedabad, the 
border land between Gujarat proper and the peninsula of Kathiawar. 
Along this line, it may be somewhat roughly said, that the estates 
of the Rajput landholders lie in the south, those of the Musalm&ns 
in the middle, and those of the Kolis in the north. Most of the Rajput 
proprietors, of whose 221 villages, ninety-four are in Dhandhuka, 
fifty-four in Gogha, thirty-five in Dholka, thirty-four in Sanand, and 
four in Viramgam, represent old Rajput houses that Btill hold a 
remnant of their lands saved from Musalm&n and Maratha conquerors. 
In Gogha, fifty-four of its sixty villages are (1878) held by Gohels 
who came into western Gujarat towards the close of the thirteenth 
century. 3 In Dhandhuka, of its 147 villages, forty-eight are held by 
Chudasmas, the descendants of the old Hindu dynasty of Junagad, 
and forty-four by Jhal&s, akin to Vaghelas and first known as 
Makvanas. In Dholka, of its 119 villages, thirty-three are held 
by Vaghelas, a remnant of the Solanki race who fled from 
Anhilvada when (1297) that kingdom was destroyed by Ala-ud-din 


1 Except where special references are given, this account of the Ahmedabad 
TAlukdirs is taken from Mr. Peile's TdlukdAri Settlement Report. Bom. Gov. Sel. 
CVI. 

2 GAmeti is the owner of the villago ; GirAsia is a general term, used in the south¬ 
west Ahmedabad districts, to mean the owner of two or three villages. Mr. William¬ 
son, May 1st, 1820 ; 17 of 1821,147. In disturbed times some villages had placed 
themselves under the protection of chiefs,who, asBhAvnagar and Subdi in Gogha, and 
Koth in Dholka, called themselves RAjis. Bom, Gov. Sel, XXXIX. 51. 

3 Forbes’ RAs MAla, 237 (1878). 
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Khilji. In Sanand, of its eighty-two villages, thirty-four are held 
by Vaghelas. The four villages in Viramgam are held by Jhalas. 
Besides these, in Dholka, one village is held by Ravals, and one by 
Jhalas; in Dhandhuka, one by Rivals, one by Vaghelas, four by 
Charans, four by Gosais, seventeen by Kathis, and seven by different 
classes, and in Gogha two by Barots. The Kathis in Ranpur and 
western Dhandhuka are tho descendants of Hindus from Cutch, who, 
about the fourteenth century, ousted the Chudasmas and Gohels. 
They are still a turbulent class with a bad name as landlords. 

Musalman proprietors hold in all forty-eight villages. Of these 
twenty-eight arc held by Kasbatis, ninoteen in Dholka, eight in 
Viramgam, and one in Sanand; and seventeen by Molesalams, fifteen in 
Dhandhuka and two in Viramgam : besides these, three in Dhandhuka 
are entered simply as held by Musalmans. The Kasbatis, or town 
as opposed to country proprietors, are of throe classes, Khorasanis 
soldiers of fortune who came to Gujarat in the service of the V&ghela 
dynasty of Anhilvada (1230-1300); a branch of Partner Rajputs 
converted by Mahmud Begada about 1480 ; and Mena and Rahen 
soldiers from Delhi, who obtained lands in reward for service done 
to the Marathas. The Molesalams of Dhandhuka are Parmar 
Rajputs, of the same family and converted at the same time (1480), as 
the Dholka Kasbatis. Of the two Molesalam villages in Viramgam, 
and the three entered as Mnsalmdn in Dhandhuka no details are 
given. In Cliuval, tho north-east corner of Viramg&m, Kolis or 
Thakardas, the offspring of Solankis and of Makvanas who inter¬ 
married with the Kolis of the Mahi Kantha, hold sixty-nine villages. 

Under the loose government of the Marathas, men of all these 
classes, Rajputs, Musalmans, and Kolis, held as almost independent 
proprietors, their land-tax or tribute varying according to tho power 
of the Maratha Government to enforce their demands. Under the 
British Government an inquiry showed that the rights of the different 
classes differed greatly, and from time to time considerable changes 
have been made in their position and management. The proprietary 
rights of the Rajput landowners of the southern sub-divisions 
were from the first admitted, 1 and, except when they failed to pay 
their land-tax, the management of their villages was not interfered 
with. The Chuvalia Koli chiefs, after their rising and defeat at 
Lolmr in 1819, had accountants placed on their villages, and, except 
an allowance of twenty-fivo per cent, had to pay their revenues 
to Government. 2 The Kasbatis of Dholka were from the first 
considered to he farmers of the revenue, and in 1817 the management 


l In 1804 Col. Walker and Mr. Higgle considered the larger chiefs nearly inde¬ 
pendent tributaries. Bum. Gov. Sel. XXXIX. 14, 21, 31. They held that the 
smallor GirAsiis and Kolis had a proprietary right in the soil derived from tho 
remotest antiquity secured to themby universal assentand unimpaired in its privileges. 
Bom. Gov. Sel. XXXIX. 23. In 1814 Mr. Bowles spoke of the Dhandhuka and 
Gogha Gametis as proprietors. Bom. Gov. Rev, Bee. 102 of ISIS, 2272,2270, 23rd 
November 1814. In 1820 Mr. Dunlop hold that the landlords of Dhandhuka and 
Gogha were proprietors. Bom. Gov. Bev. Bee, 17 of 1821, 9, 23rd November 1820. 

- East India Papers, III. G77. Before 1819 they had been in much tho same 
position as the Dhandhuka and Gogha Gir&si&s. Born. Gov. Rev. Bee. 17 of 1821, 
37, 39. 
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of their villages was taken over by G-overnmont. 1 In 1821 those 
distinctions were done away. Mr. ELphinstone raised all classes 
to the position of proprietors, withdrew village accountants, reduced 
the land tax to two-thirds of the landlord's share, and granted 
leases for a term of years. A few years later (1829), the 
indebtedness and misery of Bapu Mia, the chief Kasbati, again 
brought the matter to the notice of Government. It was then 
decided that his position was different from that of the Rajput 
landholders, and that his lands were hold by sufferance of 
Government and were resumable at its will. But again, in tho 
following year, Sir John Malcolm would seem to have been inclined 
to hold that though the Kasbati's original claim to rank as a 
proprietor was doubtful, his long possession gave him a right to 
the position of landlord. 2 

During the next thirty years the Talukdars 5 * * 8 rental was left 
almost unchanged, and, except when they failed to pay the tax, 
their villages were left entirely in their own management. At the 
same time the practice of granting leases for short terms of years 
was continued. It became usual in these leases to embody stipulations 
with the Girasias, and the original simple agreement was gradually 
expanded into a formidable instrument which a Girasia could not 
execute without signing away many of his rights. Meanwhile tho 
fall in grain prices and their careless and extravagant habits had 
plunged the Girasias deep in debt. Of the kind of obligation 
incurred by signing bonds on stamped paper they had no experience. 
A fow sharp visitations of the civil process intimidated them into 
needless pliability. When summoned to the courts, they either 
ignored the summons to their own discomfiture, or compromised 
matters with their creditors at a monstrous sacrifice. Money-lenders 
collected and became the terror of tho district. Bond was heaped 
upon bond until tho original transactions wore lost in a maze of 
chioanery, Then camo the recklessness of men who knew nothing 
of their own affairs except that they were inextricably invo * lved. 3 


l The Dholka GirAsia villages would seem to have been treated in the samo wav as 
the KaubAti villages, anil talulix were introduced into all of them. East India Papers, III. 

682, Mr. Dunlop (1820) seems to have thought that in Dholka, though the village 

holders were proprietors, the rights of the estate holders were essentially different 

from those of tho holders in the south. Bom. Gov. Rev, Ree. 17 of 1821, 3,23rd 

November 1820. Of the KasbAtis, Colonel Walker wrote ; ‘ under the MArathAs they 

were the restorers of villages who had been granted a lease for a term of years. 
They had increased their estates by taking lands in mortgage or as security for debts. 
The Dholka KasbAtis arrogated a power, like that the GirAsiAs possessed by inherit¬ 
ance, of settling the payment, or jama , on the villages under their management,’ 
Bom. Gov. Sel. XXXIX. 13, 38, 39. In 1820 Mr. Dunlop held that KasbAtis had no 
proprietary right and had gained their lands by sale, mortgage, and other means. 

Bom. Gov. Rev. Bee. 17 of 1821, 7, 23rd November 1820. 

8 Bom. Gov. Litho. Papers, 149, 43, 

8 Bom. Gov. Sel. CVT. 14. From the first the indebtedness of the large landlord 
classes would seem to have been a cause of trouble. In 1820 the Gir&siAs were a 
large respeotable body, but wanting in zeal, and with small menus. Most were indebt¬ 
ed and some in a state of total dependence. Bom. Gov. Rev. Kec. 17 of 1821, 148, 150. 
In 1823 tho Dholka landlords were indolent, apathetic, and given to opium, with no 
idea of accounts, and. generally in the hands of Borne hard and crafty VAnia, Bom. 
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When the revenue survey system was introduced into the district 
(1853) the question of the position of the large landholders pressed 
for settlement. The survey officers, accustomed to- look with 
suspicion on the claims of all middlemen, and strengthened by the terms 
of the leases as well as by old Government resolutions denying to 
some Talukdars any proprietary rights, urged that the Girasias were 
only hereditary leaseholders. 1 In this view they were supported 
by the opinion of the Government law officers who held that the 
provisions of the Talukdars leases were so stringent as to make them 
little better than Government tenants-at-will. From this moment 
all the peculiar rights of the Talukdars were in theory abolished. 
But in the quarters practically concerned, a different view was acted 
on. The creditors, hastening to close on the Girasias, called on the 
civil courts to sell their lands. The courts held that the land 
might be sold, and whole fields and villages were put to auction 
and knocked down for a trifle to the creditors or their agents. 
If the landlords were leaseholders, the creditors' 1 security was almost 
worthless and their position was desperate. If, on the other hand, 
the Talukdars were proprietors, their estates would be sold at nominal 
prices, and attempts of the buyers to take possession would probably 
end in a breach of the peace. Under these circumstances, an 
enactment (Act VI. of 18G2) was framed, reciting the facts as to the 
leasehold, and providing for a settlement of liabilities and tbe 
re-investiture of proprietary rights. It left creditors no option in 
agreeing to an immediate and definite settlement. The method of 
making awards on tho claims of creditors was fixed by rules 
appended to the Act. These rules were calculated to award the 
whole claim wherever it was fair and reasonable, and to cut off the 
excess from such as were extortionate. If the circumstances of 
the Talukdar called for no abatement, or if tbe loans were secured 
on freehold and not on leasehold property, power was given to the 
Governor in Council to grant an award according to the terms of 
the deed or decree. That the grant of proprietary rights might be 


Gov. Sel, XI. 43. In 1825 tho Viramgdm landlords were all deep in debt. Bom. Gov. 
Sel. X. 57. In 1830 from their careless unthrift they were deeply involved and some 
of them sunk in absolute poverty. Gov. Litho. Papers, 149, 48. Of the Kasbiitis the 
state was worse. In 1818 Bapu Mia, the chief of the Dholka Kasbiitis, was in 
money difficulties and his estate under attachment. Hoping that he would do better, 
the Collector freed his estate from attachment and placed Bripu in charge. But he was 
idle and profligate, and to raise money transferred the management to an Ahinedabad 
banker. His debts were estimated at £15,000 (l?s. 1,50,000) and his yearly income at 
£2000(Es. 20,000), Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 117 of 1825,51, 61. He is said to have wished, 
on receipt of a pension, to resign the management of his estate. Bom. Gov. Sel. CVI. 
43. In 1825 he had to live in Cambay for fear of being arrested. In 1830 his estate wag 
attached and himself so poor, that Sir John Malcolm granted him a money allowance. 
Litho. Papers, 149,43, 15th October 1830. The state of the Viramgim Kasbiitis was 
little better. They were (1825) deeply in debt, their villages wretchedly mismanaged. 
Gov. Sel. X. 57. In 1827 the Chuvil Koli chiefs were in volved in debt, much annoyed 
by suits brought against them in the civil courts. Bom. Gov. Sel. X, 78. 

1 A much-quoted authority was, “ Like the renter of a farm the Tiilukd&r has no 
right to continued possession.’ Gov. to Collector, Sept. 30, 1829. But this was 
written only of the Dholka Kasbiitis. Bom. Gov. Sel. CVI. 43. The officers of the 
1820-1826 survey defined t&Inkd&r villages as villages held on an hereditary lease. Bora, 
Gov. Sel.X. 19, 1. In 1854 TAlukdirs are spoken of as hereditary leaseholders, a com¬ 
promise between proprietors and revenue farmers. Bom, Gov. Rev, Roc, 52 of 1856,406, 
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extended to as large a class as possible, Government decided that 
holders of estates not in want of relief should, if they accepted the 
new settlement, be declared proprietors. And, to protect this body 
of proprietors, it was decided that, for arrears of land tax, portions of 
their estates should be sold only as a last resource, and that all sales 
should be conducted by the Collector who, if possible, should stay 
the sale and satisfy the decrees by other means. The Kasbdtis 
were among the landlords to whom the provisions of the Act were 
extended. At the same time an inquiry into the origin of their 
claims showed that in most cases their lands were originally 
mortgaged or sold to them as managers or farmers. Accordingly, 
only a small number of their villages have been continued to the 
Kasbdtis. Of fifty-six, the total number of Kasbdti villages in 
Ahmedabad and Kaira at the beginning of British rule, twenty-two 
have been resumed, five are managed by Government, nine are held 
under a contract that allows the Kasbdtis twenty per cent of the 
receipts, in twelve the Kasbdti is a superior holder under survey 
rates, and in eight the right of levying twice the survey rates has 
been conceded. 

The steps takon to settle the landlords’ debts woro, the survey and 
assessment of their estates, the fixing the land-tax, and the advance 
of money to help in meeting their liabilities. The field work of the 
survey was carriod out between January 1863 and March 1866 at a 
cost of less than one anna the acre. The new settlements, partly 
introduced in 1864-65, wore completed in 1865-66. 1 2 The amount of 
the land-tax was fixed at from fifty to seventy per cent of the 
survey rates, and, for an improvement fund to bo spout on works 
and schools, a further charge of 6£ per cent of the land-tax was 
levied. An agreement was drawn up, stating that the landlord was 
responsible for the payment of the land-tax and coss, and explaining 
his duties connected with the village police. The sum advanced by 
Government amounted altogether to £55,000 (Rs. 5,50,000). The 
result of the inquiry into the landlords’ indebtedness was, out of total 
claims amounting to £270,511) (Rs. 27,05,190), tho award of £186,040 
(Rs. 13,60,400). The burden of those liabilities was greatly 
lightened by the more than fourfold rise of produce prices in 1863 
and 1864.® And such rapid progress was made that on the 1st 
June 1865, £66,780 (Rs. 6,67,800), or more than one-half of tho 
whole indebtedness, had been cleared off. Since 1865 the fall 
in produce prices has delayed the final settlement. Bnt steady 
progress has been made, and, at the close of 1876, £128,963 
(Rs. 12,89,630) or 94'79 per cent of the whole had been cleared off, 
and of the £55,000 (Rs. 5,50,000) advanced by Government only 
£13,647 (Rs. 1,36,470) were outstanding. 3 


1 Much of this land had not bofore been surveyed. Todar Mai’s (1590) survey 
included only Dliolka. The 1820-1826 survey laid down the boundaries of the Dholka 
and tViramgim estates. But, except a few under attachment, the Dhandhuka and 
Goeha estates had never been surveyed. A distinct survey of each estate was made, 
ana the land parcelled into blocks averaging about forty acres. Bom. Gov. Sel. CV1. 28, 

2 Cotton rose in price from Rs. to Rs. 6 a man, Bora. Gov. Sel. CV1. 19. 

3 Mr. King, C. S„ Til. Set. Officer, 6th October 1877. 
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A Talukdar’s or landlord’s estate is held either by an individual 
or by a family. Only seven estates, each forming the domain of a 
ehiefship or gddi, are held by single landlords. The rest arc the 
property of different members of tho chief family, bhdydd. A village 
given by a chief to a younger son reverts to tho chief if the younger 
son dies childless. But if he has five sons, the village is divided at 
his death into five parts, his eldest son having, with the Jhalas a 
double share, and with the Yaghelas and Chndasmas 1| shares. The 
Kathis divide equally, and with them females also inherit. The Cbuval 
Thakardds have kopb the whole cstato in common, the strongest 
holding shares in the produce ; the weaker amid perpetual quarrelling 
are put off with subsistence lands. Among them tho sharers are 
so numerous and their influence so divided and uncertain, that, 
except perhaps at Bhankora, there is nowhere anything like a separate 
ehiefship. 

The chief of Katosan in tho Mahi Kantha, and tho chiefs of 
Limbdi, Wadhwan, Vankaner, Vala, and Lathi, have estates in 
western Alimedabad ; so also had tho Thakor of Bhavnagar till in 
1864 his villages were transferred to Kathiawar. 

In a Talukdar’s village are the Talukdar or Talukdars, commonly 
called the Darbar; the attendants commonly Rajputs of the 
Chohan, Ratliod, or Parrmir clans; one or two shopkeepers with 
whom the Talukdar has an account for potty supplies, and perhaps 
a Gosai or Cliaran. Besides these there are the police headman, 
mulclii, appointed under tho Collector’s approval by the Talukdar; 
the messenger, havdlddr, who helps the headman and looks after 
the crops in the village grain-yard; the village barber, tracker, and 
others, and tho cultivators, of whom a few are Kanbis and Kolis, 
and the rest cattle-dealers of the Bharvad, Ahir, and other castes. 
There are no hereditary village officers, and except in Dholka, the 
name of Patel is unknown, Tho Darbar is highly regarded, even in 
its eccentricities and follies, and no one holds any station in the 
village but by its pleasure. The summary jurisdiction of the 
eighteenth century has not been entirely forgotten. It is more than 
suspected that some of tho chiefs have occasionally revived the 
feudal powers which tho laws have superseded. With the view of 
giving them a personal interest in upholding the law, some of the 
best qualified among their number have lately been invested with 
magisterial powers. 

Like the rest of the lands, the village site is the property of 
the Darbar, and when a tenant leaves a village, tho wooden frame of 
his house is one of the chief’s perquisites. 

Except such as he or his ancestors may have given away, all 
village lands pay rent to tho Talukdar. Of alienated lands sonio 
part has been given absolutely to temples, Brahmans, or Charana; 
the rest, often paying a cess or quitreut, is enjoyed by the village 
servants as their wages. Of the chief’s land a portion is generally a 
home farm, gharkhed, cultivated by the house servants. The rest is let 
to tenants, whose tenure is not secured by leases or written conditions, 
but iB presumably renewed from year to year. Tenants sometimes 
pay a sum to secure a field, but this is irregular, and the money 
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probably goes into the manager’s pocket. Except in a few instances, 
rents are everywhere paid in kind, the landlord dividing the produce 
according to the village custom, dhd.ro. The share varies with 
different crops. In tho case of wheat and other food grains, the 
common practice is to make an estimate of the standing crop by 
cutting and weighing a few rows at fixed intervals, and so getting an 
average, dhdl. With cotton, the more favoured plan is to bring 
the produce to tho village grain yard and divide it there, manlchal. 

As its variations are countless, only a general idea of the customary, 
dharo , rent can be given. First, the cultivator is allowed for seed, 
in the case of wheat fifty pounds tho acre, and in the case of gram 
twonty-five pounds ; next, he gets grain equal to the pay of the extra 
labourers engaged for the harvest; and third, undor the name of 
partharo, ho is allowed about five per cent of the produce to cover the 
wear and tear (if his stock. Under the name of nid.pu the landlord has 
a similar cess, from to five per cent of the produce, for interest on 
capital. Lastly, tho villago servants and templos have their small 
perquisites amounting to about five per cent of tho produce. After 
these deductions, the produco is commonly divided between the 
landlord and t he tenant in equal shares. In villages where the land¬ 
lord takes less than half, he generally makes up by a plough tax, 
sdnthi ve.ro, varying from £1 to £2 (11s. 10 - Rs. 20) a plough. 

If the tenant raises garden produco, or even if he manures his 
field, ho has tho further advantage that the Talukdar allows for his 
extra outlay by taking one-fourth, or even one-eighth of tho produco, 
instead of half. The tenant has also tho straw of the grain crop, 
the grass from the sides of his field, and in some villages from the 
meadows. If he takes up now ground ho pays for threo years either 
nothing or a quitrent. 

Of the expenses tho landlord pays the land tax, Jama, the police 
headman’s allowance, and provides land for the support of village 
servants. Together landlord and tenant pay for seed, extra labour, 
grain for village servants, and village charities. The tenant finds 
his own tools and cattlo, generally receiving more for the wear and 
toar of his stock than the landlord does for any capital ho may have 
sunk. In case of such a crop as sugarcane, tho tenant has an 
allowance for all extra outlay, and a larger share of the produce. 

Except the common grains kept for food, tho crops are sold to 
travelling agents who visit the villages at harvest. The cost of 
removal falls on tho buyer, blit is duly considered in the price 
offered. The tenant is saved tho trouble and anxioty of storing and 
selling more than his own share of the produco; lie cannot be pressed 
for rent beforo the produce is realized, nor for a cash instalment 
before he has got his money from tho buyer. 

Under this system, though the cultivators are tonants-at-will, 
holding from year to year, they are not subject to excessive demands 
or liable to be turned out of their fiolds. The practice of sharing 
the produco keeps tho rents at a fixed standard. The custom, or 
dharo, signed, botli by landlord and tenant, forms part of the records 
of every village. Neither civil nor revenue courts would help a 
b 187—24 
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landlord to exact more than the custom allows, while the provision 1 
of a six months’ notice before the closo of a tenancy guards against 
harsh and summary eviction. As a matter of fact, exactions are 
rarely attempted, and cases of eviction are almost unknown. So 
long as a tenant conforms to the custom, he is practically as safe as a 
cultivator in a Government village. 2 Somo better Bystem of water 
storage is the great want of those estates. At present they are 
almost entirely dependont on the local rainfall, and though in good 
years they yield largo revenues, the utter barrenness of a bad Beason 
can, unless it has been seen, hardly be believed. 

The arrangements, made in 18G2, for freeing from indebtedness 
the western landowners, were not extended to the eastern Koli, 
or mehvas, chiefs. Those chiefs, of whom there are sixty-five loading 
sharers, claim, like the Chuval chiefs in Viramgam, a strain of 
Rajput blood, some of them bearing the names of Rfithod, Chohdn, and 
Makvan. Of their forty-one villages lying chiefly on the border 
of the sub-division, thirty-seven are in Parantij and four in Modasa. 
Of the sixty-five chief proprietors four have two villages each, 
fourteen one village, and forty-seven have shares in nineteen 
villages. 3 

When, in 1818, they came under British management these 
chiefs were the most independent in tho country. 4 But the fate of 
the Loliar Kolis had so good an effect on them, that they agreed at 
once to pay tlicir land-tax, and two yoars later the amount was 
increased without the slightest opposition. 5 No accountants were 
appointed to their villages. In 1821, Mr. Elphinstone wrote; ‘ they 
have maintained their, independence, and in some casos their 
rebellious and predatory spirit j they should be made responsible 
for the payment of the tribute and for the maintenance of public 
order, but no accountants should bo sent to their villages ; the 
amount of revenue should for long be considered secondary to 
the reform of their habits and the increase of their industry; except 
a slight rise in suitable oases, the tributo should be kept nearly 
stationary’. 8 Accordingly their lands were, in 1824, exempted from 
survey measurement and inquiry. At that time, though on tho 
whole orderly, many of the villages bore a bad name for thieving, 
and tho country was extremely wild with but little tillage. The 
chiefs were impoverished, paying on money advances about forty 
per cent interest. Their dependence and poverty were lamentable, 
and urgently called for remedy. 7 Since 1824 the position of the 
rnelmU chiefs has been in no way changed. From year to year the 
Collector has continued to make rough settlements, fixing the land tax 
by what the chiefs were thought able to pay. In 1818 tho amount 
of their contribution was £1407 (Rs. 14,070). It has since varied 
from £1765 (Rs. 17,650), its highest in 1821, to £869 (Rs. 8690), its 


< Act I. 1801. XL1IT, 1, 2. a 3om. Gov. Sel. CVI. 27. 

a Survey Supt. 131, Oth February 1378, 12. 

4 Bom. Gov. llov. Hoc. 141 of 1819, 2004. 
s Bom. Gov. Rev. Roc. 17 of 1S21, 60, 

8 East India Papers, III. 074-084, 7 Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 19, 43-4G. 
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lowest in 1833. For the last ten years the changes have been veiy Chapter Till. 

slight, the highest sum being £1356 (Rs. 13,560) in 1869, and the Land 

lowest £1071 (Rs. 10,710) in 1875-76. During all this time the Administration. 

management of these villages has been left entirely to the chiefs, and Pardntij Kolia, 

neither in 1861 when the revenue survey was introduced into the rest 

of Parantij, nor in 1863 when special measures were taken for the 

relief of the wostern landlords, was any change made in tho state 

of the eastern villages. Compared with the detailed knowledge of the 

rest of the district, the unsatisfactory nature of these chance yearly 

settlements, had, for some years, made tho Collector anxious to have 

the Koli villages surveyed and some certainty introduced into the 

proportion of their revenues taken by Government. Accordingly in 

1873 the survey of these villages was sanctioned. 1 The objects of 

the survey wore to ascertain tho state of tho villages, to find out 

Low much of tho land was alienated, and having Found their revenue- 

yielding powers, to fix a fair land-tax. Tho survey showed 

that of 65,033 acres of culturable land, 55,583 or 85‘4G per cent 

were under tillage; that, to each square mile, there wore 223 souls, 

fifty-six houses, one well, fivo carts, tliirty-sevoii ploughs, eighty-six 

oxen, and 184 milcli cattle, figures which in every way compared 

favourably with tho state of the Government villages of Parantij in 

1860, the year of thoir last survey. In spite of the great spread of 

tillage, tho incrcaso of wealth, and tho almost nominal demands of 

the State, the condition of tho chiefs would seem in tho last fifty yeavs 

to have little if at all improved. All of them are in very straitened 

circumstances, many towards tho close of the season having baroly 

the means of subsistence. 2 All are more or less deeply involved, 

their debts varying from £100 to £3000 (Rs. 1000 - Its. 30,000). 

Meanwhile their managers, in many cases also their money-lenders, 
enjoying all the income, drive in fine carriages and build magnificent 
houses. The result of the survey was to show that tho revonue of tho 
statos was very much greater than had before been supposed. In 1870 
according to the statements made by the chiefs to tho Collector thoir 
total revenue was £1998 (Rs. 19,980). Butou tho basis of tho survey 
rates sanctioned in 1861 for other Parantij villages, the revenue 
was found to be, allowing for deductions on account of alienations, 

£5033 (Rs. 50,330). On the proportion, fifty to seventy per cent 
of tho survey revenue, sanctioned in 1863 as the amount of land- 
tax to bo recovered from the landlords of western Gujarat, the 
Government contributions might bo raised to from £2408 to £3371 
(Rs. 24,080 - Rs. 33,710). Even the lower figure shews an increase 
over the present demand of £1450 (Rs. 14,500) or 123 J per cent. 

The following is a summary of the chief available facts regarding Season Report*, 
the state of tho district during tho last sixteon years : 1862-1877. 

In 1862, the rainfall of twenty-eight inches was plentiful and on 
the whole seasonable. The crops wore excellent and public health 
was good. The land revenue rose from £138,511 to £144,924 
(Rs. 13,85,110-Rs, 14,49,240) ; £205 (Rs. 2050) wero remitted, and 

1 Gov. Res. 3276, Otii June 1873. 

a Survey Superintendent 131, 6th February 1878,44. 
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£610 (Ra. 6100) left outstanding. Indian millet ,juvdr, rupee prices 
rose from forty-two to twenty-eight pounds. 

In 1863, the rainfall of twenty-eight inches was plentiful but too 
soon over. Rice suffered, and, though most of it was saved by 
watering, the harvest was about a fourth less than in the year before. 
Public health was good. The land revenue, chiefly from the 
introduction of revised rates, rose from £144,924 to £157,733 
(Rs. 14,49,240-Rs. 15,77,330); £76 (Rs. 760) were remitted, and 
£1899 (Rs. 18,990) loft outstanding. Indian millet rupee prices rose 
from twenty-eight to twenty-two pounds. 

In 1864, the rainfall of ninoteon inches was scanty, the failure of 
the late raius reducing tho harvest to about forty per cent below 
the average. The land revenue fell from £157,733 to £150,409 
(Rs. 15,77,330 - Rs. 15,04,090) ; £84 (Rs. 840) were remitted, and 
£1069 (Rs. 10,690) left outstanding. Indian millet rupee prices rose 
from twenty-two to fifteen pounds. 

In 1865, the rainfall of twenty-six inchos though late was plentiful, 
and except rico tho crops wore good. There were rather widespread 
outbreaks of cholera and fever. The land revenuo fell from £150,409 
to £145,822 (Rs. 15,04,090-Re. 14,58,220) ; £2 (Rs. 20) wore 
remitted, aud £189 (Rs. 1890) left outstanding. Indian millet rupee 
prices foil from fifteen to twenty-six pounds. 

In 1866, the rainfall of twenty six inches was sufficient but 
untimely, too heavy in August and rather soon over. Some of the 
crops suffered. There was much fever, and in Daskroi a disoase 
called bhumria carried off many buffaloes. The land revenue rose 
from £145,822 to £146,940 (Rs. 14,58,220 - Rs. 14,69,400); £317 
(Rs. 3170) were roraitted, and £697 (Rs. 6970) loft outstanding. 
Indian millet rupee prices foil from twenty-six to thirty-four pounds. 

In 1867, the rainfall of seventeen inchos was scanty and ill-timod, 
too late of beginning and too heavy at tho end. Rico, cotton, millet, 
and grass suffered. Public health both of man and beast was good. 
Tho land revenue rose from £146,940 to £150,734 (Rs. 14,69,400- 
Rs. 15,07,340); £212 (Rs. 2120) were remitted, and £41 (Rs. 410) 
left outstanding. Indian millet rupee pricos roso from thirty-fou' 
to thirty pounds. 

In 1868, the rainfall of forty-six inchos though abundant w , 
ill-timed, scanty at first, then too much, and again too soon ov . 
The crop suffered much. Public health was on tho whole good. 1 ' 
land revenue rose from £150,734 to £151,454 (Rs. 15,07,S4u - 
Rs. 15,14,540) ; £1231 (Rs. 12,310) were remitted, and £449 
(Rs. 4490) left outstanding. Indian millet rupee prices fell from 
thirty to thirty-two pounds. 

In 1869, the rainfall of thirty-four inches was sufficient and though 
at first scanty was in the end well-timed. Except that millet suffered 
much from locusts and that grass was at first very scarce, the 
crops were good. There was much cholera and fever, and in Daskroi 
some 3000 head of cattle died from eating leaves instead of grass. 
The land revenue fell from £151,454 to £148,374 (Rs. 15,14,540- 
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Ra. 14,88,740); £91 (Rs. 910) were remitted, and £324 (Rs. 3240) 
left outstanding. Indian millet rupee prices rose from thirty-two to 
nineteen pounds. 

In 1870, tho rainfall of twenty-eight inches was sufficient and 
well-timed. Except some damage by locusts, the crops were good. 
Cholera and fever were rather prevalent. The land revenue fell 
from £148,374 to £147,166 (Rs. 14,83,740 - Rs. 14,71,660); £113 
(Rs. 1130) wero remitted, and £636 (Rs. 6360) left outstanding. 
Indian millet rupee prices rose from nineteen to eighteen pounds. 

In 1871, tho rainfall of thirty-three inches though sufficient was 
ill-timed, too much about the middle and too soon over. The crops 
especially rico suffered. Except for fever public health was good. 
The land revenue rose from £147,166 to £147,378 (Rs. 14,71,660 - 
Rs. 14,78,780); £184 (Rs. 1840) were remitted, and £518 (Rs. 5180) 
left outstanding. Indian millet rupee prices fell from eighteen to 
twenty-eight pounds. 

In 1872, tho rainfall of forty-eight inches was abundant and well- 
timed, and the crops, except some injured by frost, were excellent. 
Fever was common but public health was on tho whole good. 
The land rovenuo fell from £147,378 to £147,169 (Rs. 14,73,780- 
Rs. 14,71,690) ; £517 (Rs. 5170) were remittod, and £242 (11s. 2420) 
left outstanding. Indian millet rupeo prices fell from twenty-eight 
to thirty-two pounds. 

In 1873, tho rainfallof twenty-throe inches was short, but, except that 
it began rather late and stopped too soon, was well-timed. Tho early 
harvests wolo largo, the lato rather Bhort. Public health was good. 
The land rovenuo fell from £147,109 to £145,777 (Rs. 14,71,690- 
Rs. 14,57,770); £129 (Rs. 1290) were remitted, and £334 (Rs. 3340) 
left outstanding. Indian millet rupee prices fell from thirty-two to 
forty pounds. 

In 1874, tho rainfall of forty inches was sufficient, and, though a little 
late of beginning, was well-timed. The harvost and public health 
wore good. The land revenue fell from £145,777 to £144,180 
(Rs. 14,57,770-Rs. 14,41,800); £420 (Rs. 4200) were remitted, and 
£235 (Rs. 2350) left outstanding. Indian millot rupee prices 
remained steady at forty-two pounds. 

In 1875, the rainfall of twenty-three inches was rather short and 
ill-timed, floods in September doing much damage. Rico suffered 
but other crops woro fair. Except for an outbreak of cholera public 
health was good. The land revenue fell from £144,180 to £142,121 
(Rs. 14,41,800-Rs. 14,21,210) ; £2295 (11s. 22,950) wero remitted, 
and £35 (Rs. 350) loft outstanding. Indian millet rupee prices fell 
from forty-two to forty-eight pounds. 

In 1876, the rainfall of twenty-two inches was short, but on the 
whole well-timed. The crops wore good. Thcro was a rather severe 
outbreak of cholera. Tho land rovenue rose from £142,121 to 
£142,683 (Rs. 14,21,210-Rs. 14,26,830); £400 (Rs. 4000) were 
romitted, and £71 (Rs, 710) left outstanding. Indian millet rupee 
prices fell from forty-eight to fifty pounds. 
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In 1877, the rainfall of twenty-one inches was short and ill-timed. 
The crops suffered considerably and fodder was very scarce. Public 
health was on the whole good. The land revenue rose from £142,683 
to £143,040 (Its. 14,26,830-Rs. 14,30,400); £205 (Rs. 2050 ) were 
remitted, and £414 (Rs. 4140) left outstanding. Indian millet 
rupee prices, on account of the famine in the Deccan, rose from fifty 
to thirty-two pounds. 

During the thirty years ending 1876, population has increased 
from 590,757 to 829,637 or 40'44 per cent ; houses from 212,464 
to 260,970 or 22‘83 per ceut; ploughs from 59,630 to 63,707 or 
6 - 83 per cent; carts from 18,401 to 22,012 or 19 - 62 per cent} 
while the number of cattlo decreased from 505,285 to 466,229 or 
7 r 72 per cent. In those years the land revenue has risen from 
£118,708 to £142,683 or 20" 19 per cent. Eight municipalities, 
four dispensaries, and 175 sclools havo been established, and 373 
miles of road and ninety-threo miles of rail havo been opened. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

JUSTICE. 

When, in 1802, the districts north of the Mahi were ceded to the 
British, justice was not administered according to any written law 
but according to the will of the local authority. This in the 
unsettled districts was the chief and in the quiet villages the manager 
or revenue farmer. In the unsettled territories, though the power 
of life and death was in their hands, the chiefs seldom punished 
crimes against the person ; the offender was left to suffer at the 
hands of the injured man’s relations. Under this arrangement one 
murder led to another, the avenger receiving praise rather than 
blame. ‘ The life of a man was taken with the same indifference 
as the life of a beast.’ 1 At the same time the local custom set one 
important check on vongeanee. Any run-away Girasia criminal who 
threw himself at tho feet of another Girasia and asked for shelter 
was suro to find it. His guardian would refuse to give him up till 
those who sought vengeance made a solemn promise to treat him 
with kindness. When the friends of tho slain man agreod to drink 
opium-water, Jcasumba, from the murderer’s hands the blood feud was 
at an end. In quiet villages the manager, besides bis want of power 
to inflict capital punishment, was restrained by common feeling and 
custom. But in spite of this safeguard, his efforts to make tho 
greatest possible revenue out of crimes, caused tho widest injustice 
and misery. No enso was inquired into that did not offer the hope 
of gain, and any guilt, however heinous, could he cleared by a 
money payment. To prove a person guilty, tho cruolost measures 
were taken. To make him confess, the accused was set in the sun 
with a large stone on his head, or he was beaten, or his fingers rolled 
in cotton were dipped in oil and set on fire. If he proved not to ho 
guilty, to make up for his sufferings the tortured man had a turban 
given him or some small money present. The whole was done without 
method, and except an ontry of tho amount of tho fine no record of 
any case was kopt. Besides paying a fine the offonder was hound to 
give security for his future good conduct. Of these securities thero 
were six, fail or chd in admin for good behaviour ; hazar admin for 
personal appearanco ; Vila, green, that is lasting security for good 
behaviour ; ddzdmin, a cross that is counter or additional surety ; 
and ut leant Jshvar Mah'ulev, a solemn, and unusual engagement. 2 

In unsettled villages civil disputes were either decided by tho 
chief, or settled by arbitration or by the influence of a Bhat security. 
In forming his opinion the chief was guided by no rule and generally 
settled the question iu favour of the party who paid him most. 
In arbitration cases, but those among the warlike tribes were not 
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common, tho chief kept a small sum and spent it on charity. Money 
disputes were settlod by the help of a Bhat or Charan security. The 
debtor in all cases had to name a Burety. If he did not pay, the 
surety would sit starving at the debtor’s door, and if thiB failed 
would wound himself or kill his wife or child. But tho debtor was 
seldom stubborn onough to let things roach this pass. In tho 
peaceful villages civil disputes were generally settled by arbitration, 
the manager always recovering from tho successful party one-fourth 
part of tho amount awarded. 

The judicial administration of the lands acquired in 1802 remained 
in the hands of the Residont at Baroda, till in 1805 a Judge and 
Magistrate was appointed for Kaira. The Residont and his officers 
administered tho police and justice of the country according to equity 
and local usages. In 1805 tho British Regulations and system of 
justice were introduced. In consequonco of tho acquisition of fresh 
territory, a separato Judge was appointed for the Ahmedabad district 
on 1st January 1818 and tho wostern districts were transferred 
from Kaira to his charge. In 1828 the office of Judgo of Kaira was 
abolished, and sinco that time the Kaira district has been under the 
jurisdiction of the District Judge of Ahmedabad. 1 

Of the strength of the staff appointed to docide civil cases in the 
Ahmedabad district no details have boon obtainod earlier than tho 
year 1830. In that year the district was furnished with fourteen 
judges. The total number of suits disposod of was 7677. Twenty 
years later in 1850 there were in all twelve courts and the cases 
disposed of numbered 11,636. In 1860 there were thirteen courts 
and the suits numbered 3706, In 1870 tho number of courts was 
reduced to seven, while tho number of decisions rose to 5065. In 
1874 there were six courts and 5851 decisions. In 1877 the 
number of courts was the same whilo the total of suits fell to 5843. At 
present (1878) the district is provided with a judge and an assistant 
judge each with jurisdiction over the Ahmedabad and Kaira 
districts; and four subordinate judges with an average jurisdiction 
over 963 square miles and 207,409 souls. Ofthe sub-judges, one 
stationed at Ahmedabad has jurisdiction over DaBkroi and some villages 
of Sanand, Parautij, and Modasa ; another at Dholka has jurisdiction 
over Dholka and some villages of Sanand ; a third at Viramg&m has 
jurisdiction over Viramgam and some villages of Sanand; and a 
fourth at Dhandhuka has jurisdiction over Dhandhuka, and 
Grogha which he visits twice a year in March and November. 
Besides these there is a small cause court at Ahmedabad. 

Tho average distanco of the Ahmedabad court from its six 
furthest villages is forty-four miles ; of the Dholka court, 
twenty-two; of the Viramgam court, thirty-two, and of the 
Dhandhuka court, thirty-eight. 

Exclusive of. suits settled by the small cause court, the average 
number of cases decided during tho eight years ending 1877 is 
5854. During the first four of those years the total rose from 5065 


1 In I85G a Senior Assistant Judge was appointed for Kaira. Thi* appointment 
waB abolished iu I860, Bom, Gazetteer, III, 110. 
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in 1870 to G1G7 in 1873 and then fell to 5843 in 1877. Of the 

total number of cases 
decided during the eight 
years ending 1877, 58 - Gl 
per cent have on an aver¬ 
age been given against 
the defendant in his 
absence. The proportion 
of cases decided in this 
way would seem to have 
varied but little, tho per¬ 
centages being 58 - 2 in 
1870, GO-2 in 1871, 
60’3 in 187G and 54‘4 
in 1877. Of contested 
cases only 16-97 per cent have, during this period of eight years, 
been on an average decided for the defendant. Tho proportion of 
such cases decided in favour of the defendant foil from 2G per cent 
in 1870 to 14 per cent in 1877. In 161 or 2’75 per cent of the 
whole number of suits decided in 1877 the decree has been executed 
by putting the plaintiff in tho possession of the immovable 
property claimed. The number of cases of this kind rose from 
eighty-four out of 5065 in 1870 to 230 out of 61G7 in 1873, and then 
during the next four years fell to 161 out of 5840 in 1877. In 
33-57 per cent of the decisions passed in 1877, decrees for money 
due have been executed by the attachment or sale of property; of 
these 5'80 per cent, have, on an avorage, been by tlio sale of movable 
and 27’77 per cent by tho sale of immovable property. Compared 
with 1870, the 1877 returns of attachments or sales of movable and 
immovable property show a rise from 245 to 339 in the former and 
from 896 to 1G23 in the latter. 

Compared with 1870 the number of decrees executed by tho 
arrest of tho debtor during the eight years ending 1877 has 
considerably fallen, the total for 1870 being 497 against 01 in 1877. 
As will be seen from the following table, the number of civil 
prisoners has varied little during the eight years ending 1877, 
the total in the latest year being 112 compared with 127 in 1870, 
and 138 in 1871 and 187G. 


Ahrnedabad Ex-parte Decrees, 1S70-1877. 


Ybar. 

Suite, 

Dooreod 
Ex-par to. 

Percentage. 

1870 . 

50G6 

2951 

58-26 

1871 . 

6095 

3670 

60'21 

1872 . 

6088 

3586 

58-90 

1873 . 

6167 

3632 

58-89 

1874 . 

5851 

3418 

58-41 

1875 . 

5829 

3451 

59-20 

1876 . 

5893 

3558 

60 37 

1877 . 

5843 

3182 

54-46 

Total ... 

46,831 

27,448 

58-61 


Ahmeddbad Civil Prisoners, 1870-1877. 


Ybar. 

Prisoners. 

DATS. 

By 

satisfy¬ 
ing tho 
decree. 

At 

creditor's 

request. 

Rki-eas 

No fuib- 
HiHtence 

allow¬ 
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Of the 112 prisoners in 1877, 101 were Hindus and 11 Musalm&ns. 
The following statement shows in tabular form the working of the 
District Civil Courts during the eight years ending 1877 : 


Ahmedabad Civil Courts, 1870-1871. 
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From the following table it will be seen that during the eight 
years ending 1877 the total number of suits decided by the 
.Ahmedabad Small Cause Court, which rose from 3G80 in 1870 to 
4760 in 1872 has fallen to 2540 in 1877, or a decrease of 3097 per 
cent in eight years. During this period of eight years the average 
value of suits has ranged between £5 Is. Gd. (Rs. 50-12-0) in 1873 
and £6 Is. (Rs. G0-8-0) in 1877. As regards the execution of decrees, 
attachments of proporty have risen from 2G1 in 1870 to 383 in 1877 
with the highest total of 728 in 1873; and sales from eighty to 126 
with tko highest total 158 in 1873. The number of debtors imprisoned 
was 55 in 1877, compared with 51 in J870 and 68 in 1875. 

Ahmedabad, Small Cause Court, 1870-1S77. 
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In Novomber 1876, an association was formed at Ahmedabad, for 
the purpose of settling by arbitration, lavdd, debt and other simple 
civil disputes. The members, altogether about fifty in number, are 
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merchants, bankers, Government pensioners, pleaders and newspaper 
editors. The business is managed by a committee of four, helped by 
a secretary, a pleader by profession. Two of the members attend in 
turn to dispose of business. Before a case is heard, the parties state 
in writing that they will be bound by the court’s award. Pleaders, 
if the parties wish it, are allowed to appear. Except in intricate 
cases when two sit together, the award is generally passed by a 
single member; and unless the parties press for it, or the member 
who gave it wishes a review, the award is final. The members 
receive no pay. But to meet expenses, fees for serving summonses 
and for copies of awards are levied varying from 1 \d. (1 anna) in 
suits of less than £2 10s. (Rs. 25) to 2s. (Re. 1) in suits for more 
than £300 (Rs. 3000). Unless they are filed in a civil court, these 
arbitration awards havo no legal force. During the first year 
of working (Nov. 1870-Nov. 1877), of 1370 suits filed, 235 were 
decided, 122 were withdrawn or compromised, and 1010 remained 
pending. 

There is registration enough to employ seven sub-registrars, of 
whom six are special, and the seventh, head clerk to the mamlatdar 
of Gogha, belongs to the ex-officio class of sub-registrars. They 
are distributed, one at each of tho head-quarters of tho district 
sub-divisions. In addition to the supervision exercised by the 
Collector, who is tho district Registrar, and by his assistant or 
deputy, a special scrutiny is, under tho control of the Inspector 
General of Registration and Stamps, carried on by tho inspector of 
registration for Gujarat. The sub-registry office at Ahmedabad 
is one of the most important in the Bombay Presidency, yearly 
registrations ranging from 1500 to 2000. According to the 
registration report for 1877-78 the registration receipts for that year 
amounted to £1867 (Rs. 18,670) and tho charges to £946 (Rs, 9460), 
leaving a balance of £921 (Rs. 9210). Of 5563, the total number 
of registrations, 102 were wills, 115 were documents affecting 
movable, and 5346 documents affecting immovable property. Of the 
last class, in addition to 1244 miscellaneous instruments, 47 were 
deeds of gift, 2093 were deeds of sale, and 1962 were mortgages. 
The registered value of the total immovable property transferred 
was £233,998 (Rs. 23,39,980). 

At present (1878) twenty-seven officers share the administration of 
criminal justice. Of those seven are magistrates of the first class 
and twenty of the second and third classes. Of tho latter four are 
unpaid. Of tho former, four are covenanted European civilians, one a 
military commissioned officer, one an Eurasian and one a native. 
Except the District Magistrate, who has a general supervision over 
the whole district, each first class magistrate has an average charge 
of 640 square miles and a population of 138,273 souls. In the year 
1876 the first class magistrates decided 668 original and 364 appeal 
criminal cases. Of the seven first class magistrates, four have as 
Collector, assistant collectors, and deputy collector, revenue charge 
of the parts of the district in which they exercise magisterial powers. 
Of subordinate magistrates there are twenty, all of them natives, with 
an average charge of 192 square miles and a population of 41,482 
souls. In 1876 they decided 2924 original criminal cases. Besides 
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their magisterial duties these officers, exclusive of the unpaid 
magistrates, exercise revenue powers as mamlatdars or the head 
clerks of mamlatdars. Fourteen of the village headmen, of whom 
there are 487 with an average annual pay of £5 14s. (Its. 57), have 
been entrusted with powers of lining and imprisoning, and the 
rest with tlio powers contemplated by the Bombay Village Police 
Act VIII. of 1867. ' 

From the table of offences given below, it will be seen that 
during the seven years ending 1877, 3866, or one offence for every 
214 of the population, were on an average committed. Of these 
there were, on an average, sixteen murders and attempts to commit 
murder; seven culpablo homicides ; seventy-six cases of grievous 
hurt and hurt by dangerous weapons; forty-seven cases of dacoity 
and robbery ; and 3719 or 96 percent of the whole, minor offences. 

It has been noticed in the Land Administration chapter 1 that the 
eastern districts, Dholka, Dhandhuka, and Gogha, when handed over 
in 1803 were moat difficult to manage. In 1814 boundary disputes, 
formerly settled by fights between several hundred armed men had, 
to a great extent, ceased; the feuds of the different chiefs had been 
suppressed, and the KatJu raids almost stopped. Still, among 
Rajputs, cases of self-outlawry were common, and so strong was tho 
feeling of insecurity that long bofore nightfall husbandmen wore ip 
the habit of leaving their fields and seeking shelter within their walled 
or hedge-girt villages. It was most difficult to bring a criminal to 
justice/* The districts acquired in 1817 were also in'a disorderly 
state. In tho north-east tho chief causo of disturbance was the 
organized class of plunderers known as Cbuvalia Kolis who, in 
1819, 1824, and 1825 raised disturbances. Troops were sent to 
suppress the revolt and the chiefs forced to give securities for good 
behaviour. In the eastern districts, oppression and insecurity were 
driving people away. The city of Alnnedabad and its neighbourhood 
were in a most disturbed state. Every night attempts at robbery 
wero made and the country round was infested with bands of 
plunderers, both mounted and on foot. 

Vigorous police measures were at once taken, and in spite of 
occasional gang robberies, order was established as early as 1820. A4 
this time and for sovoral years after, cattle-stealing was practised on 
a very large scale. Especially in tho outlying parts, the Bhils haa a 
regular system, known as kali chitri, of pounding cattle andgivingthem 
up if the owners agreed to pay them a sum of money. 3 But though for 
several years cattle-stealing remained almost unchecked, the more 
serious crime of armed raiding was slowly but steadily put down. 
In 1828 gang robberies were far rarer than they used to be; 4 in 
1835 ‘large and fearful’ raids had almost entirely ceased; 6 in 

1 See pages 146, 150. 2 Ham. Des. of Hin. 1. 693. 

3 In 1825 in the oastern districts the T31iils generally took the cattle they stole to 
some large village where tho owner by some hint or by following up the foot-prints 
generally traced them. LLo was told lie might get his animals back for a certain sum. 
If he agreed all was settled, if he refused the Bhils carried the cattle to the hills 
and redress was hopeless. Under these circumstances the owner almost always paid. 
Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 11. 

4 Circuit Judge, 2(Jth April 1828. 6 Circuit Judge, 19th February 1836. 
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1889 the district was surprisingly peaceful, 1 and in 1849 robberies 
were no longer the work of organized bands but of individual hate 
or greed. 2 The chief difficulty the police at present (1878) find in 
detecting crime is due to the fact that the district is, except on the 
south where it marches with Kaira, entirely surrounded by native 
states. Other hindrances to the suppression of crime are, the great 
difficulty of travelling during tho rainy season in the western 
districts, and the large number of tribes. Van jams, Saranias, Bajanias, 
Thoris, and Vagliris, who wander about committing petty thefts. 
Agrarian crimes are not very common and are confined to cases in 
which the cultivator is overwhelmed by his creditor’s demands. 
Another class of quarrels arises from grazing disputes. But these are 
very rare. Poisoniug is an unusual form of crime. Gang robborios, 
though not by professional men, are less uncommon. A few men, 
generally Kathiawar or Gaikwar’s outlaws, hahdrvatids, armed with 
swords and guns, start with horses and camels, rob and mako a 
straight run for foreign territory. 

In the year 1877 tho total strength of the district, or regular 
police force, was 1234. Of these, under tho Superintendent and 
assistant superintendent, three were subordinate officers, 22G inferior 
Subordinate officers, 101 mounted polieo, aud 902 constables. The 
Cost of maintaining this force was for tho two European officers, 
the Superintendent and tho assistant superintendent, a total yearly 
salary of £1140 (Us. 11,400); for the subordinate officers on yearly 
salarios of not less than £120 (Rs. 1200), and tho inferior subordinate 
officers on yearly salaries of less than £120 (Rs. 1200), a total yearly 
cost of £0229 4«. (Its. 62,292)and for the 101 mounted police and 
the 902 constables a sum of £13,009 4s. (Rs, 1,30,092). Besides pay 
a total yearly sum of £618 (Rs. 6L80) was allowed for tho horses and 
travelling expenses of the superior officers; £308 8s. (Rs. 3084) 
yearly pay and travelling allowance for their establishments, and 
£995 4s. (Rs, 9952) a year for contingencies and other expenses, 
raising the total yearly police charges to £22,300 (Rs. 2,23,000). On 
an area of 3854 square miles, and a population of 829,637 souls these 
figures give one man for every 3' 12 square miles and 672 souls. The 
cost of tho force is £5 15s. 9 d. (Rs. 57-14 as.) the square mile, or 
6£d. (4£ as.) to each head of population. Of the total strength of 
1232, exclusive of tho Superintendent and assistant superintendents, 
forty, four of them officers aud thirty-six men, werein 1877 employed 
as guards at district, central, or subsidiary jails; eighty-seven, 
fourteen of them officers and seventy-three men, were engaged as 
guards over treasuries, lock-ups, or as escorts to prisoners and 
treasure; 719, 131 of them officers and 588 men, were engaged on 
other duties ; aud 38(3, eighty of them officers and 300 men, were 
stationed in towns, municipalities, and cantonments. Of the whole 
number, exclusive of the Superintendent and assistant superintendent, 
400 were provided with fire-arms and 832 with swords or with 
swords and batons; 502, of whom 155 were officers and 347 men, 
could read and write ; and 270, of whom thirty were officers and 240 
men, were undor instruction. 
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Except the Superintendent and assistant superintendent who were 
Europeans and a subordinate officor drawing less than £120 (Rs. 1200) 
a year who was an Eurasian, the members of the police force 
were all natives of India. Of those, ninety-seven officers and 414 men 
were Muhammadans; twenty-two officers and fifty-four men were 
Brahmans; eleven officers and eighty-two men were Rajputs; 
nineteen officers and forty-threo men were Marathas ; twelve officers 
and sixty-six men wore Bhils; forty-six officers and 250 men were 
Kolis; seventeen officers and sixty-eight men wore Hindus of other 
castes; one officer wasaParsi; and one officer and one man were 
Jews. There were 27 vacancies. 

Of 474 persons accused of heinous crimes, 205 or 43 "24 per cent 
wore convicted. Of 7438 the total number of persons accused of 
crimes of all sorts, 4243 or 57 - 04 percent were convicted. In the 
matter of the recovery of stolen proporty, of £3658 4a\ (Rs. 36,582) 
alleged to have been stolen, £2353 (Rs. 23,530) or 64'32 per 
cent of the whole amount were recovered. Of the five districts of' 
Gujarat, Ahmedabad in 1877 ranked second, both as regards the 
proportion of convictions to arrests and the proportion of the amount 
of property recovered to the amount stolen. 

The following table gives tiro chief crime and police details for the 
sovon years ending 1877 : 

Ahmedabad Crime and Police, 1871-1877. 
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Okkkm.es and Convictions— continued. 
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Corresponding details are available for the five years ending 1849: 


Ahmedabad Crime and Police, 1845-1840, 
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A comparison of the two tabular statements shows for the whole 
amount of crime a slight comparative increase from a yearly average 
of 2758 in 1849 and the four preceding years, or on the basis of the 
1846 oensus, one crime to every 214 inhabitants, to a yearly average 
of 4003 in 1877 and the four preceding years, or on the basis of the 
1872 census returns one crime to every 207 inhabitants. Among 
the more heinous crimes there is a considerable falling off, murder 
Bhowing a fall from a yearly average of twenty-three to sixteen, and 
simplo and gang robberies from 998 to 163. 

Besides the accommodation provided for under-trial prisoners 
at tho head-quarters of each sub-division, there are at Ahmedabad 
two jails, one in the city and the other outside of the city known as 
the Dhuliakot jail. The Ahmedabad jail, with accommodation for 
393 prisoners and managed by a staff thirty-seven strong, occupies 
the very handsome Musalman building known as A'zaui Khan’s 

S alaco. It had in 1877 a total population of 2155 prisoners and a 
aily average of 424. About two-thirds of the prisoners sentenced 
to long terms are employed within jail limits in grinding, oil-pressing 
and carpentry; the short term prisoners are employed outside in 
gardening and road-making. The jail industries are carpet-making, 
cotton-cloth weaving, and canework. The total cost was, in 1877, 
£3013 (Rs. 30,130), or an average of £7 (Rs. 70) to each prisoner. 
The Dhuliakot jail, about li miles west of the city of Ahmedabad, 
in the old lines of the Gujnrdt Irregular Horse, was started in 
1866 to relieve tho other Gujarat jails. Tho buildings cousist of 
ten barracks, one used as a weaving factory and the other nine 
accommodating 324 prisoners. This jail managed by a staff fifty- 
seven strong had, in 1878, a population of 1207 and a daily average 
of 551. The jail grounds cover an area of ninety acres of which 
thirty are under tillage. The prisoners are mostly employed outside,, 
some in cultivation and some in brick and lime-making, while 
gangs are furnished for making and repairing roads. Tho jail has 
always been remarkably healthy. The total cost in 1878 was 
£3699 (Rs. 36,990) or an averago of £7 (Rs. 70) to each prisoner. 
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CHAPTER X. 

REVENUE AND FINANCE- 

The earliest available district balance sheet is for 1821-22, and 
though since then many account changes have been made, the different 
items can in most cases bo brought under corresponding heads in 
the forms now in use. Exclusive of £54,235 (Rs. 5,42,350) the 
adjustment on account of alienated land, the total transactions 
entered in the district balance shoot for 1876-77, amounted, under 
receipts to £469,076 (Rs. 46,90,760) against £201,606 (Rs. 20,16,060) 
in 1821-22, and under charges to £447,541 (Rs. 44,75,410) against 
£206,572 (Rs. 20,65,720). Exclusive of salt revenuo departmental 
miscellaneous receipts, and payments in return for services rendered 
such as post and telegraph receipts, tho 1876-77 revenue, under all 
heads, Imperial, provincial, local, and municipal, came to £284,047 
(Rs. 28,40,470), or on a population of 829,637 a share of 6s. 10|d. a 
head. As no census details are available for 1821-22, corresponding 
information for that year cannot be given. 

During the fifty-five years between the dates of the two balance 
sheets the following changes havo taken place under the chief heads 
of receipts and charges : Land revenue receipts, forming 66’ 10 per 
1 cent of £284,047 (Rs. 28,40,470) tho entire revenue of the district, 
have risen from £145,477 (Rs. 14,54,770) in 1821-22 to £187,781 
(Rs. 18,77,810) in 1876-77. The increase is chiefly due; (1) to'the 
introduction of revised rates of assessment; (2) to the large area of 
land brought under tillage; and (3) to the settlement of alienated 
land. Tho land revenue charges show a decrease from £25,786 
(Rs. 2,57,860) in 1821-22 to £16,921 (Rs. 1,69,210). The cost of 
collecting tho land revenue has increased owing to a rise in the 
number and amount of revenue officers’ salaries; the apparent 
decrease is due to the transfer of hereditary officers’ payments from 
the head of ‘ land revenue ’ to that of ‘ allowances and assignments.’ 

The following statement 1 shows the land revenue collected in each 
of the forty-eight years ending 1878 : 


1 Figures for tho years between 1830 anil 1862 are taken from statement No. 13 in 
Mr. Beli’a Excise Keport <latod 1st October 1889. Figures for subsequent years are 
taken from tho annual reports. 
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Ahmedabad Land Revenue, 1830-1878. 


YliR. 

Land Revenue. 

Ysar. 

Land Revenue. 

Ykar. 

Load Eevenua. 


£. 


*• 


£. 

1830-31 

103,767 

1846-47 

122,873 

1862-63 ... 

144,925 

1831-32 ... 

128,334 

1847-48 

115,631 

1863-64 ... 

157,733 

1832 33 ... 

102,101 

1848-49 

95,137 

1864-65 ... 

150,410 

1833-34 ... 

86,096 

1849-50 

110,307 

1865-66 ... 

145,823 

1834-35 ... 

120,208 

1850-51 

111,047 

1836-67 ... 

146,941 

1835-36 ... 

120,764 

1851-52 

112,595 

1867-68 ... 

150,734 

1836-37 

120,574 

J852-53 

110,272 

1868-69 ... 

151,464 

1837-38 ... 

123,779 

1853-64 

114,901 

1869-70 ... 

148,374 

1838-39 ... 

126,126 

1854-55 

128,827 

1870-71 ... 

147,166 

1839-40 ... 

119,130 

1855-56 

118,795 

1871-72 ... 

147,378 

1840-41 

112,123 

1856-57 

126,834 

1872-73 ... 

147,170 

1841-42 ... 

125,118 

1857-58 

120,588 

1873-74 ... 

145,777 

1842-43 ... 

116,443 

1858-59 

119,299 

1874-75 ... 

144,179 

1843-44 ... 

121,098 

1869-60 

131,941 

1875-76 ... 

142,817 

1844-46 ... 

118,393 

1800-61 

130,768 

1876-77 ... 

142,683 

1846-46 ... 

118,708 

1861-62 

138,611 

1877-78 ... 

143,206 


Stamp receipts have risen from £0070 to £22,444 (Rs. 60,700- 
Rs. 2,24,440) and the expenditure from £403 to £690 (Rs. 4030- 
Sa, 6900). 


Unlike tho southern districts of Gujar&t, liquor is little used. 
Excise receipts have risen from £2477 to £7018 (Rs. 24,770- 
Rs, 70,180), and the expenditure from £112 to £123 (Rs. 1120- 
Ra. 1230). 

Law and justice receipts, chiefly fines, have risen from £465 to 
£2250 (Rs. 4650-Rs. 22,500). The 1876-77 charges were £18,876 
(Rs. 1,88,700) against £9420 (Rs. 94,200) in 1821-22. 

There are no forests. 

The following table shows, exclusive of official salaries, the amount 
realized from the different assessed taxes levied between 1860 and 
1878. Owing to their variety of rates and incidence it is difficult to 
make any satisfactory comparison of the results : 

Ahmedabad Assessed Taxes, 1860-1S73. 


Yhar. 

---■———- 

IKC0VM. 

Rsaliiatioki. 

Below £50. 

Above £50. 

Income Taxi 

£. 

Rs. 

£. 

Rs. 

£. 

Rs. 

1800-61 . 

419,226 

41,92,260 

392,840 

39,28,400 

23,078 

2,30,780 

1861-62 . 

398,290 

39,82,900 

397.155 

39,71,550 

23,782 

2,37,820 

1862-63 . 

,,, 


462,054 

46,20,540 

15,864 

1,58,640 

1863-64 . 



395,603 

39,56,030 

12,360 

1,23,600 

1864-65 . 

... 

... 

375,080 

37,50,800 

12,336 

1,23,360 

License Tax. 







1867-68 . 

316,042 

31,66,420 

451,703 

45,17,030 

7903 

79.030 
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Ahmedabad Assessed Taxes, 1860-1872 —continued. 


Ysab. 


Income. 



Below £50. 

Above £60. 



Certificate Tax. 

£. 

Bs. 

s. 

Ba. 

£. 

Ba. 

1868-69 . 

... 

... 

53,637 

5,36,370 

5503 

65,030 

Income Tax. 






78,23<i 

1869 . 



742,862 

74,28,620 

7823 

1869-70 . 



725,570 

72,55,700 

3908 

39,080 

1870-71 . 



536,097 

63,60,970 

15,694 

1,56,940 

1871-72 . 



4627 

46,270 

1872-73 . 



... 

... 

3286 

32,860 


Customs receipts havo fallen from £22,547 to £10,844 (Rs. 2,25,470- 
Rs. 1,08,440). 

There was no duty on salt in 1821-22. The 1876-77 receipts 
amounting to £99,734 (Rs. 9,97,340) represent the revenue of the 
KMr&ghoda salt works. 

Tho 1876-77 charges of £7046 (Rs. 70,460) under Political 
Agencies represent the cost of the Mahi Kantha and Palanpur 
Agencies. 

The 1876-77 military charges on account of the Ahmedabad and 
Deesa troops and garrison were £145,276 (Rs. 14,52,760) against 
£38,290 (Rs. 3,82,900) in 1821-22. 

Registration and education are new heads. 

The 1876-77 jail receipts, £3527 (Rs. 35,270), represent tho earnings 
of the Dhuliakot and Ahmedabad jails. The charges under this 
head have risen from £1404 to £7165 (Rs. 14,040-Rs. 71,650). 

Transfer receipts have risen from £22,949 to £96,368 (Rs, 2,29,490- 
Rs. 9,63,680) and charges from £93,652 to £107,257 (Rs. 9,36,520- 
Rs. 10,72,570). The increased receipts are due chiefly to receipts 
on account of local funds, to remittances from other treasuries, to 
tho amount held as deposit on account of savings banks, and to the 
recovery of loans made to landed proprietors, tdluhddrs. 

In the following balance sheets of 1821-22 and 1876-77, the 
figures shown in black type on both sides of the 1876-77 balance 
sheet are book adjustments. On the receipt side the item £54,235 
(Rs. 5,42,350) represents the additional revenue the district would 
yield had none of its land been given away. On the debit side the 
item £1425 (Rs. 14,250) under land revenue is the rental of the 
lands granted to village headmen, except those engaged solely 
on police duties, and the village watch. The item £50,269 
(Rs. 5,02,690) under ‘allowances and assignments’ represents the rental 
of the lands granted to district hereditary officers, to girdsids, and 
other non-service claimants; the item £2541 (Rs. 25,410) under 
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police represents tie rental of the lands granted to village headmen Chapter X. 
employed solely on police duties. Cash allowances are, on the other Bevenue and 
hand, treated as actual charges and debited to the different heads of Finance, 
account according to the nature of the allowance. Thus cash grants Sh8et 

to village headmen, except those engaged solely on police duties and 1822-1877. 

the village watch, are included in £16,921 (Rs. 1,69,210), the total 
of land revenue charges ; cash grants to non-service claimants are 
included in £11,958 (Rs. 1,19,580), the total of allowance and 
assignment charges ; and cash grants to patels employed solely on 
police dutios are included in £25,661 (Rs. 2,56,610), the total of 
police charges. 
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Balance Sheet. 

1822-1877. 


Ahmeddbad Balance 


Seuvic g. 

Receipts. 

Head. 

1821-22. 

1876-77. 



£■ i. d. 

£. $. d 

Imperial. 





Land revenue. 

146,477 13 0 

187,781 7 9 




64.236 0 0 


Stamps . 

6070 8 3 

22,444 11 8 

A. -Supervised by 

Excise.., . 

2477 1 6 

7018 7 % 

the Collector. - 

Law and justice . 

466 0 3 

2450 0 3 


Forest . 


4 0 9 


Assessed tax bb . 


3 14 0 


Miscellaneous . 

1125 1 7 

323 18 0 

l 

Interest on advances, loans, and arrears 

33 9 0 

1431 19 10 


Total ... 

166,648 13 7 

221,757 18 9 


mK _* 


64,236 0 0 

r 

Customa . 

23,647 2 3 

10,844 14 3 


Salt . 


00,734 16 6 

B.— Administered 1 

Public works . 

34 2 7 

2778 14 4 

by Departmental-^ 

Military 


16,719 17 X 

Heads. | 

Mint . 


13 18 0 

1 

Post ... ... ... 

33J 0 0 

10,108 13 7 

l 

Telegraph . 


3088 13 S 


Total ... 

22.015 4 10 

143,289 6 ft 


Registration. . 


1643 17 6 


Education . 


1155 0 10 


Police. 

18 1 0 

1085 0 7 

Provincial . 

Medical . 


232 13 0 


Jails .. 

6i 3 o 

3537 19 8 


Miscellaneous. 

14 0 0 

478 11 2 


Printing ... . 

. * 

39 6 2 


Total ... 

93 4 0 

8160 8 1 

( 

Deposits and repayments of advancea and loans. 

141 16 7 

23,962 16 T 

Transfer items of) 

Bills and caah remittances 

22,545 13 5 

60,614 14 6 

accounts. ; 

Pension fund receipts 

262 0 10 

602 10 0 

( 

Local funds. 

. 

23,298 3 U 


Total ... 

22,949 10 10 

96,368 11 6 


Grand Total ... 

201,606 14 0 

409,070 3 7 




64,236 0 0 
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CliiROES. 


Bead. 

1821-23. 

1878-77. 




£. d. 

£. «. if. 

Refund*. 

Land revenue. ... 

Bfcnmpt ... .. 

Excise . 

Minot Departments. 

I*w and jnstlce ^ crtmlnal 

PoUtlqal "! Z 

allowances and assignment.. 

pensions to Government servants ... 
Miscellaneous. 

. 

* 

• in 

... ... 

hi ••• 

107 8 ft 
25,788 16 10 

403 0 0 

113 8 0 

883H 18 ft 

503 0 4 

363 11 3 

2245 14 10 

87 0 0 

3263 4 0 

3104 17 8 
16,921 6 U 

1425 0 0 

690 7 3 

123 1 6 

646 1ft 7 
12,110 6 8 

6766 4 0 

1827 1 4 

1830 8 5 

7048 1 ft 
11,958 7 7 
60,369 0 0 

4408 11 11 

83 ft 3 



Total ... 

41,780 8 0 

67,356 ft 1 

61,694 0 0 

/intowi ... eee •>• «•* 

IftU ass see in • «♦ 

*abHo works ... ... .. 

ftilttary. 

•tint ... ... ns »is 

J 0€t ... ... ... . 

.olegrtph ... ... ... ... 

... ... 

-'2-.i-i.il 

19,210 16 11 

sm"i 0 

88,190 0 O 

122 0 0 

3240 16 4 
11,027 18 1 
60,944 8 4 
145,276 4 9 

315 7 7 

7648 17 7 

0308 0 0 








Total ... 

60,806 18 8 

228,667 10 6 

lefnnde .. .. 

legiatmUon . 

Mnosttoa . 

'olloo ,i . ., 

::: ::: 

as. im 

8081 "8 0 

442 o a 

843 C 6 

6243 12 6 
26,861 12 3 

2641 0 0 

8648 19 11 

7186 8 7 

828 0 8 

743 1 8 

195 10 3 

ledlcaj . 

tUIa .. . 

emot^yieM, office rents! Ac* ... 

(inor departmonts ... .. 

U*oeJUa«oua ... 


••• 

764 12 1 
1404 1 10 

74 0 0 



Total ... 

lo',824 1 11 

44,170 2 S 

2641 0 0 

enoeltd tetnrned and advances and loans made 

tfli and tash remittances .. . 

itareeton Government securities . . 

seal funds ... ... ... .. 


101 13 T 
93,650 10 0 

21,453 11 9 
64,845 19 11 

6*20 1 8 
14,938 1 1 



Total ... 

03,652 10 7 

107,257 14 3 


Grand Total ... 

800,072 M 11 

447,541 0 2 
64.235 0 0 


Chapter X.' 

Revenue and 
Finance. 

Balance Sheet, 

1822 - 1877 . 
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Chapter 2L 

Bevenue and 
Finance. 

Local funds. 


Revenue other than Imperial. 

The district local funds, collected since 1863 to promote rural 
education and supply roads, water, drains, rest-houses, dispensaries^ 
and other useful objects, umounted in the year 1877-78 to a total 
sum of £16,583 (Its. 1,65,830) and the expenditure to £ 21,263 
(Rs. 2,12,630). This revenue is drawn from three sources, a special 
cess of one-sixteenth in addition to the ordinary land tax, tho 
proceeds of certain subordinate local funds, and some miscellaneous 
itoms of revenue. The special land cess, of which two-thirds are set 
apart as a road fund and the rest us a school fund, yielded in 1877-78 
a revenue of £11,799 (Rs. 1,17,990). Smaller funds, including a ferry 
fund, a cattle pound fund, a travellers’ bungalow fund, and a school 
fee fund yielded £1852 (Rs. 18,520). Government and private 
subscriptions amounted to £2461 (Rs. 24,610), and miscellaneous 
receipts including certain items of land revenue to £467 (Rs. 4670 ). 
This revenue is administered by committees composod partly ol 
official and partly of private raombers. 

For administrative purposes tho local funds of the district are 
divided into two main sections, one sot apart for Public Works and 
the other for instruction. The receipts and disbursements during 
the year 1877-78 under those two heads were as follows : 

Ahmedahad Local Funds, 1S77-7S. 


PUBLIC WORKS. 


Kicckipts. 

Expesditcrh. 


A. «. 


£. s. 

Balance, lat April 1877 

Two-thirds of tho land cess.. 

Kerries . 

Cattle pounds . 

Travellers’ rest-houses 

Contributions . 

Miscellaneous . 

C907 10 
7866 10 
321 4 
783 10 

53 10 
779 « 

78 2 

Kstablishmeut . 

New works. 

Repairs . 

Medical charges . 

Miscellaneous . 

Balanco, 1st April 1878 ... 

1996 19 
6313 0 
4689 14 
660 19 
267 17 
2861 0 

Total ... 

10,789 18 

Total ... 

16,789 18 

EDUCATION. 


£, 8. 


£..£ 

Bolanco, lat April 1677 ■■■ 
Ono-third of the land cess ... 

School fee fund . 

Contribution (Government) . 

Ditto (private) 

Miscellaneous 

interest on funded invest- 
ment . 

2310 18 
3933 5 
095 2 
1402 10 
220 4 
237 3 

152 2 

School charges . 

Scholarships. 

School houses, new 

Do. repairs . 

Miscellaneous . 

Balanco, 1st April 1878 ... 

5977 9 
228 16 
436 6 
551 9 
140 17 
1676 13 

Total ... 

9011 10 

Total ... 

9011 10 


Since 1863 the following local fund works have been carried ou 
To improve communication, 252 miles of road were either mad 
cleared or repaired, and planted with trees. To improve the watt 
supply, 339 wells, seventy-one ponds, and twenty-five water-course 
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have been made or repaired. To help village instruction, sixty-five 
achools, and for the comfort of travellers fifty-five rest-houses, 
4\haramsaldx, and oighty-five village offieos, choras, have been built. 
Besides theso works, four disponsaries, 104 cattle pounds, and three 
Waging bungalows have been constructed. 

In 1877-78 there were eight municipalities. The total municipal 
revenue in 1877-78 amounted to £83,285 (Rs. 3,32,350). Of this 
sum £16,813 (Rs. 1,68,130) wore rocoverod from octroi dues, £3324 
(Rs. 83,240) from a toll and wheel-tax, £3948 (Rs. 39,480) from 
assessed taxes, and £9149 (Rs. 91,490) from miscellaneous sources. 

CJndor the provisions of tho Bombay District Municipal Act (VI of 
1873) Ahmedabad forms a city municipality; its funds, under the 
presidency of the Collector, being administered by a body of 
pommissioners, official and private, in the proportion of at least two 
Of the latter to one of the former. Under tho samo Act, the rest aro 
town municipalities administered by a body of commissioners with 
(he Collector as president and the Assistant or Deputy Collector in 
charge of the sub-division as vice-president, tho commissioners 
being chosen in tho same way as the city municipality commissioners. 


Tho following statement gives for each municipality tho receipts, 
charges, and incidence of taxation during tho year onding 31st 
March 1878 : 


Ahmedabciil Municipal Details, IS78. 





RnotirTH. 

Nun. 

Pate of 

e*tal>li9hmont. 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Octroi. 

House 

tax. 

Toll* rind 
wheel 
tax. 

Assessed 

taxes. 

J 

MUwl* 

lauoous. 

Total. 




£. A. 


£. s. 

H 

•€. «. 

£. s. 

£. i. 

Utoedahad 

Uramgfim 

Iholkft . 

Ihahdhuk* 

- ... 

iodisa . 

IrMjj. 

Undid . 

1-t Jane 1858 ... 
Ilth May 1837 . 
1*1 Auk* 1837 .. 
1st March 18110. 
1st July 1856 ... 
1st Nov. 1830 ... 
l*t July 1835 ... 
I'-th Nov. 1880.. 

110,873 

u»,eoi 

20,854 

0783 

9571 

74MH 

8311 

0774 

12,189 0 
2373 10 
952 3 
SH 10 
824 2 
274 12 
241 4 
143 18 


2834 4 
38 3 
181 12 
224 0 

6 18 

3048 12 

8552 17 
199 14 
843 4 
13 0 
21 6 
11 C 

2 13 

6 7 

27,544 13 
2031 7 
1477 1 
562 6 
361 6 
285 18 
243 17 
149 5 

Total ... 



10,813 1 

B 

3324 0 

3918 12 

9149 12 

33,233 11 
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Municipalities. 



Charges. 


Nun. 

Staff. 

Safety. 

Health. 

Instruc- 

Works. 


Total. 

DKMCI. 


tion. 



neons. 






Original iltepairij. 





£. a. 

£- A. 

£. A. 

£. A. 

s. 

£. A. 

£. A. 

£. 

A. d. 

Iime4»t>»d ... 

1086 14 

3515 17 

14,090 1 2 

700 0 

17ns is 

2011 6 

7089 0 

31,708 1 

4 8 

iEMntftkn ... 

89 12 

360 1J 

717 14 

90 0 

1303 0 

03 11 

124 17 

2808 6 

2 8 

hoik* 

248 16 

353 10 

710 18 

43 12 

172 lo 

75 3 

00 14 

1080 18 

1 6 

handfeukm ... 

55 13 

204 0 

230 10 



9 10 

84 i 

690 7 

1 1 

jgh*. 

44 S 

73 4 

113 18 



25 0 

23 17 

311 2 

0 8 

otlAxa 

28 0 

76 13 

102 4 


44 17 

6 0 

17 2 

274 2 

0 9 

irdutlj 

33 18 

48 18 

81 10 

i i» 


20 5 

14 15 

203 11 

0 7 

And*] 

42 0 

61 0 

SI 7 

... 


0 2 

4 6 

149 1 

0 5 

Total ... 

2531 1 

4086 12 

10,742 1U 

811 11 

3379 0 

2210 2 

7424 13 

37,814 18j ... 
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At present (1878) an establishment in connection with the Cotton 
Frauds Act (Bombay Act VII of 1878) for preventing the adulteration 
of cotton is, under the control of the Collector, maintained at a 
total yearly cost of £631 (Rs. 6310). This charge is met from the 
Cotton Improvement Fund. The establishment consists of three 
sub-inspectors with monthly salaries varying from £12 to £25 
(Rs. 120 - Rs. 250) and five messengers. 

The Dholera Dharam Taldv Fund managed by the Collector was, 
about 1818, raised to secure a supply of water along the road to 
Dholera. It has always been supported by voluntary contributions 
from the owners of merchandise passing through the town. In 
1877-78 its revenue amounted to £1050 (Rs. 10,500). 
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CHAPTER XI. 

INSTRUCTION. 

In 1877-78 there were 175 Government Bchools, or on an average 
one school for every five inhabited villages alienated as well as 
Government, with 11,440 names on the rolls and an average 
attendance of 8179 pupils or 1*91 per cent of 426,024, the entire 
population of not more than twenty years of age. 

Excluding superintendence chargos, the total expenditure on 
education on account of these as well as aided and other schools, 
amounted to £10,100 (Rs. 1,01,000), of which £4014 (Rs. 40,140) were 
debited to Government and £6086 (Rs. 60,860) to local and other 

funds. 

Under the Director of public instruction, and the educational 
inspector, northern division, the schooling of the district was, in 
1877-78, conducted by a local staff 417 strong ; of these one was a 
deputy inspector with general charge over all the schools of the 
district, drawing a yearly pay of £210 (Rs. 2100); one was an assistant 
deputy inspector entrusted with the examination of the schools in 
the Dholka and Dhandhuka sub-divisions and drawing a yearly pay 
of £90 (Rs. 900) ; and the rest were masters and assistant masters 
of schools with yearly salaries ranging from £600 to £2 8s. 
(Rs.6000-Rs. 24). 

Of 175 the total number of Government schools, in 168 Gujarati 
only was taught, and in six Urdu. In the six remaining schools 
instruction was given in English and Gujarati; and one was a high 
school teaching English, Gujarati, and a classical language (Sanscrit 
or Latin) up to the standard required to pass the Bombay University 
entrance test examination. Of the Gujarati schools, two were 
training or normal schools, one for men and the other for women. 

In addition to the Government schools there were thirteen private 
schools. Of these eleven were Government aided schools and the 
remaining two were inspected by educational officers. 

The following figures show the increased means for learning to 
read and write offered by Government to the people during the last 
fifty-two years. The first two Government vernacular schools 
were opened in the city of Ahmedabad in 1826 ; and a third in 1827 
at Dholka. Three years later, in 1830, a vernacular school was 
opened at Dhandhuka j while during the next nineteen years, only 
three more schools were opened between 1847 and 1849, two at 
Ahmedabad and one at Dholera. The first English school in the 
s 187-27 
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Initruction, 


QirU’ Schoola. 


Readers and 
Writers, 
1872. 
Hindus, 


MusahnAna, 


district was opened at Ahmedabad in 1846. Four yearis later, in 
1850, there was a total number of 113 names on the rolls. In 
1850-51 there were nine Government schools with a total number 
of 864 pupils enrolled, or 0‘25 per cent of 333,893, the total 
population of not more than twenty years of age. In 1854-55 
the number of schools remained the same but the number of 
pupils rose to 1178. In 1855-56 there were seventeen schoola 
with 1333 names on the rolls and an average attendance of 
799 pupils or 0 23 per cent of 333,893, the total population of 
not more than twenty years of age. Ten years later the number 
of schools rose to 102" with 8056 names on the rolls and an average 
attendance of 5441 or T62 per cent of 333,893, the total population 
of not more than twenty years of age. In 1876-77 the total number 
of all schools in the district was reported to be 185 with 11,455 
names on the rolls. In 1877-78 there were 188 schools with 12,579 
names on the rolls and an average attendance of 8977 pupils or 2'10 
per cent of 426,024, the total population of not more than twenty 
years of age. A comparison with the returns for 1850 gives, 
therefore, for 1878 an increase in the number of schools from nine 
to 188; while of 426,024, the entire population of the district of not 
more than twenty years of age, 12,579 or 295 per cent were under 
instruction in 1877-78 compared with 864 or 0‘25 per cent in 
1850-51. 

Before 1855-56 there were no girls’ schools in the district, but in 
1865-66 tbe district was provided with ten schools for girls with 
418 names on the rolls and an average attendance of 254 pupils. 
Ten years later the number of schools rose to twenty, with 1017 
pupils on the rolls and an average attendance of 594 pupils. 

The 1872 census returns give for the two chief races of the 
district the following proportion of persons able to road and write: 

Of 141,219 the total Hindu male population of not more than 
twelve years of age, 10,987 or 7’78 per cent; of 70,296above twelve 
and not more than twenty years, 10,702 or 15'22 per cent; and of 
184,557, above twenty years, 30,989 or 16-79 per cent were able to 
read and write or were under instruction. Of 120,164 the total 
Hindu female population of not more than twelvo years of age, 49£ 
or 0'40 per cent; of 54,362, above twelve, and not more than twenty 
years, 205 or 0‘37 per cent; and of 176,429, above twenty yeaUS, 
395 or 0'22 per cent were able to read and write or were under 
instruction. 

Of 13,524 the total Musalman male population of not more than 
twelve years of age, 1247 or 9 - 22 per cent; of 7007 above twelve 
and not more than twenty years, 1174 or 16‘75 per cent; and of 
21,403 above twenty years, 3100 or 14-48 per cent were able to read 
and write or were under instruction. Of 12,413 the total Musalm&n 
female population of not more than twelve years, 148 or l - 18 
per cent; of 6433 above twelve and not more than twenty years, 67 
or l - 04 per cent; and of 20,593 above twenty years, 111 or 0"53 pST 
cent were able to read and write or were under instruction. 

The returns do not give corresponding details for Persia, 
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Before 1865-66 there were no returns arranging the pupils 

Pxpih by Race, 1865 and 1877. ^nTrelTJom The 

mo*. 

1865 - 66 . 

Percent¬ 

age. 

. . . . 

1871 - 78 . 

Percent¬ 

al- 

Increase. 

statement given 
in the margin 
shows that of the 
three chief races 
of the district the 
Parsis have the 
largest propor¬ 
tion of their boys 

Hindus 
Muaalmfius... 
Persia 

Total... 

74.18 

56 

62 

1-41 

0-08 

17-57 

11,218 

116-2 

199 

1-50 

1-42 

41-28 

0-9 

0-34 

3-71 

8056 

1-36 

12,579 

1-51 

0-15 

nnd girls under instruction. 


Of 10,792, the total number of pupils Id Government schools at the 
end of December 1877 there were 2009 or 19T7 per cent Br&hmans 
Including Vyas (27); 70 or 0'70 per cent writers, 44 Kshatris, 
20 Kfiyasths, and 6 Parbhus; 3448 or 31-94 per cent traders and 
ehopkeepers, 2243 Vanias, 997 Sliravaks, 2 Bliatias, 190 Luhanas, 
10 Kandois, 1 Kharadi, and 5 Tambolis; 2584 or 23*94 per cent 
cultivators, 1812 Kaubis, 43 Kachhias, 15 Malis, 465 Rajputs, 245 
■Kolia, and 4 Ravats; 984 or 9-11 per cent craftsmen, 121 lihavsars, 
calico-printers, 177 Sonis, gold and silver smiths, 196 Suthars, 
carpenters, 107 Darjis, tailors, 36 Kans&r&s, coppersmiths, 81 Luhara, 
blacksmiths, 28 Kadias, bricklayers, 52 Kumbhars, potters, 24 
Khatris, weavers, 8 Khamars, woavors, 154 Ghanchis, oil-pressers 
75 or 0 69 per cent bards and genealogists, 53 Blmts, 12 Charans, 
3 B&rots, and 7 Bhavayas; 55 or 0'50 per cent fishers and labourers, 
52 Machhis and 3 Bhois; 24 or 0*22 per cent shepherds and 
herdsmen, 4 Bharvfids, 15 Rabaris, and 5 A'hirs; 118 or l - 09 per cent 
servants, 96 Hajams, barbers, 16 Dhobhis, washermen, and 6 Bhistis,. 
water-drawers; 166 or 1-53 percent labourers and miscellaneous 
workers, 39 Golds, rice-pounders, 10 Kharvas, sailors, 9 Vaghris, 
fowlers and hunters, 35 Marathas, labourers, 3 Marvadis, labourers, 
8 Bhadbhunjas, grain-parchers, 40 Sathvdras, vegetable sellers, 7 
Kalals, liquor-sellers, 2 Ods, diggers, 16 Khavas, servants, and 
2 Lodhds, labourers; 1 Mochi, shoemaker; 36 or 0-33 per cent 
religions beggars, 18 Gosais, and 18 Sadhus; 69 or 0‘63 per cent 
Parsis; 1045 or 9’68 per cent Musalmans; 29 or 0’26 converts; 13- 
or 0*12 Jews and Beni Israels, No Dhed or Bhangia boys attended 
the Government schools. 

Of 1169 the total number of girls enrolled in 1877-78 in the- 
eighteen girls’ schools, 1110 or 94 - 95 per cent were Hindus; 25 or 
2*15 per cent were Musalmans; 28 or 2 39 per cent were Parsis ; and 
6 or 0’51 per cent were others. Besides those in the Female Training 
College at Ahmodahad there were 15 Hindu- and 1 Musalman paid 
pupils. 

The following table, prepared from special returns furnished by* 
the educational department, shows in detail the number of schools 
and pupils with their cost to Government: 
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Ahmedabad School Return, 1855-56,1865-66 and 1877-78 . 
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Chapter XI. 

Instruction. 

Town Education, 
1877-1878. 


A comparison of the present (1877-78) provision for teaching the 
district town and country population gives the following results. 

In the town of Ahmedabad there were in 1877-78 twenty-three 

Government schools with, out of 
2709 names on the rolls, an average 
attendance of 2049 pupils. Of these 
schools, oue was a high school; three 
were Anglo-vemaoular schools j ten 
were vernacular schools,. nine for 
boys, one for girls; three Urdu; four 
night schools; and two were training 
colleges, one for men and the other 
for women. The average yearly cost 
per pupil in the high school was £9 
2s. (Rb. 91) and in the training 
colleges £13 4s. 1 \d. (Rs. 132- 
1 anna ); while in the rest it varied 
from 8s. to £2 10s. (Rs. 4-Rs. 25). 
The table in the margin shows the 
number of pupils who, since 1868, 
have passed their University entrance test examination from the 
Ahmedabad high school. 

In addition to the Government schools thero were in 1877-78 
six private schools, one of which was a high school, one an Anglo- 
vernacular school, two vernacular schools for boys, and two vernacular 
schools for girlB. The average attendance, out of 829 namos on the 
rolls, was returned at 545 or 0'46 per cent of the total population 
of the city. The table given above shows the number of pupils 
that passed their University entrance test examination from private 
schools. 

In the town of Dholka there were, in the year 1877-78, five 
Government schools with, out of a roll call of 448 names, an average 
attendance of 271 pupils or 0'23 per cent of the total population of 
the town. Of these one was an English school; one an Urdu school j 
and three were Gujarati schools, two for boys and one for girls. The 
average yearly cost per pupil in the English school was £5 (Rs. 50), 
in the Urdu school £1 (Rs. 10), in the girls' school 15s. 6<f. (Rs. 7- 
12 as.), while in the rest it varied from 16s. to £1 (Rs. 8- Rs. 10). 

In the town of Yiramgfim there were in 1877-78 five Govern¬ 
ment schools with, out of 415 names on the rolls, an average' 
attendance of 283 pupils. Of these one was an English school; one 
an Urdu school, and three Gujarati schools, two for boys and one 
for girls. The average yearly cost in the English school was £4 8s. 
(Rs. 41-8 as.), in the Urdu school 14s. 6 d. (Rs. 7-4 as.), in the 
girls’ school, £1 2s. (Rs. 11), and in the rest it varied from 16s. to 
£1 6s. (Rs. 8 - Rs. 13). 

In the town of Dholera there were, in 1877-78, three Government 
vernacular schools, two for boys and one for girls, with, out of 565 
names on the rolls, an average attendance of 335 pupils. The 
average yearly cost was 10s. (Rs, 5) in the former and 16s. (Rs. 8) 
in the latter. 


Pasted for the University y 1868-1878 1 


Government Sigh School. 


' YEAH. 

Puplla. 

Y«ua. 

Puplla. 

1808 

2 

1871 

11 

1804 

3 

(872 

a 

1866 

2 

1878 

16 

I860 

5 

1874 

8 

1807 

9 

1875 

10 

1808 

12 

1870 

2 

1869 

0 

1877 

4 

1870 

4 

1878 
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Private Schools « 


Year. 

Puplla. 

Year. 

Pupils. 

1871 

4 

1876 

8 

1872 

8 

1878 


1878 
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1877 

i 

1874 
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1878 
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Exclusive of the four towns of Ahmedabad, Dholka, Viramgam, Chapter Zl 
and Dholera, the district of Alimedabad was, in 1877-78, provided Instruction. 

schools or on an average one school for every 6;43 Villag e Education. 
inhabited villages. I he following statement shows the distribution 
of these schools by sub-divisions : 


Alimedabad Village Schools, 1S7S. 


Sub-divisions. 

VlLLAOKS. 

Population.' 

1877-78. 

Sub-divisions. 

VlLLAQES. 

Population. 

1877-78. 

Vernacular 

SCHOOLS. 

Vernacular 

Schools. 

I Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Partatij 

167 

71 , 07 a 

10 

1 

Dholka. 

117 

1)3,875 

24 

1 

Dtakrol 

119 

330,610 

37 

... 

Dhandhuka.,. 

138 

124,800 

12 

3 

Vitungim ... 

110 

128,044 

20 

1 

Gogha 

68 

33,830 

8 

... 

Etnnnd 

82 

73,329 

16 

1 





1 


Before the establishment of Government village schools such 
children as got any education generally went to private schools kept 
by Brahmans. 1 The pupils were generally Brahmans and Vanias, 
very few of the other classes learned to read or write. They made 
(1827) their monoy calculations by small stones and bits of earth 
and tiles which they passed from side to side as the counting went 
on.® Now (1878) only about one-half of the pupils are Brahmans 
and Vanias. 3 

Details of the Gujarat College and of the Training Colleges aro Miscellaneous, 
given in the account of the Ahmedabad city (p. 309). Besides the 
two Ahmedabad city libraries, of which particulars will bo found at 
page 311, there wore, in 1877-78, twelve reading rooms in different 
parts of the district. 4 The working of the Gujarat Vernacular 
Society, and the number and circulation of tlio Ahmedabad 
newspapers, have been noticed in the Ahmedabad city account (pp. 

310-311). A committee called the ( Ahmedabad Association ’ was, in 
1872, formed in Ahmedabad to represent to Government the 
wants of the people. This, like other Gujarat political associations, 
is at present inactive. 


1 The details giveu in the Kaira Statistical Account (p. 133) of the mode of 
teaching in the old private schools apply to Ahmedabad. 
a Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 43 and XI. 4D. 

8 See above p. 211. 

4 The twelve places are ; Barvila, Dhandhuka, Dliolora, Dholka, Gogha, Khiri- 
ghoda, Mod&sa, P&tri, Kanpur, S&nand, Sarkhoj, and Viramgam. 
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C tt A PTER X I T 

HEALTH- 

Chapter XU. 

Health. 

Plague. 

1618. 


1 Surgeon George Watere, one of the latest writers on the Mesopotamian' plague, 
is satisfied that that disease is duo to the breathing of nir charged with highly 
concentrated malarial or marsh poison, and that, in outbreaks of the plague in th( 
Persian tiulf, there are pestilential centres surrounded by concentric areas of malarioui 
disease, becoming less and less serious towards the circumference of the infectec 
circles. Three Years’ Medical History of the Persian Gulf (1878), 48, GO, 61. 
This disease, Mr. Waters is satis!led, is not contagious beyond the limits withii 
which the malaria is generated. He is of opinion that the disease described in th< 
text is the same as the Mesopotamian plague; that it is an aggravated form oi 
malarial and not of typhus fever ; and that it cannot spread beyond the limits of th< 
malarial atmosphere. 1‘refuce to Three Years’Medical History, and Getter dated 

April 19th, 1879. 

a Plague is believed to have first appeared in tho delta of the Nile near the 
A.l). 54 2. Arab writers, one of whose earliest notices is, in 748, the death by plag»( 
of one of the Khalifnlis, speak of the disease, both as icdha and lu’nvn. (Forbes*' Indr a) 
Plagne, 6 and (19.) Of Indian outbreaks it is, on the authority of Heckcr, stated i* 
Kanken’s Pali Plague (54), that the great pestilence of the 14th century, the Englial 
‘ black death,’ depopulated India. But the MusalmAn historians of that century maki 
very little mention of plague. The only two references that have been traced an 
from llm Batuta, who (Elliot, 111. til'.)) notices that Muhammad Tnghlik’s (1326 
1351) army in Mabar mostly perished of pestilence, and that at the end of th, 
century (1399), after Timur'left, the districts through which he had passed wen 
visited by pestilence. (T.irikh-i-MubArak .Shall i ; Elliot, IV. 3(i). In 1443, when i> 
Miilwa, tho plague caused such loss of life in Sultan Ahmad l.’s army that, leavinj 
many of the dead mduiricd, lie retired to Gujardt. Ferislita calls this disease td’aun 
and speaks of it as very unusual in India. Oolonel Briggs thought Forishta must bi 
wrong as there was no ease of Egyptian plague in India. The famine of 1590 t< 
1594, was in 1595 followed by a kind of plague that besides hamlets and village* 
depopulated whole cities. (Lubdatu-i-Tawdrikh : Elliot, VI. 193). Among vyeJ 
informed Gujardt Hindus there is said to be a memory of a great plaguo that com* 
from Dwdrka (Superintending SurgeonN. U. 248 ; 9th May 1837). Of its date notion; 
is known 

* • Now (March 1610 ) it has wholly subsided.’ Wdkiat-i Jahdugiri ; Elliot, VI. 346. 


A disease, in its chief features tho same as the true plaguo or 
pout is} has during historic times more than once visited Almiedabad. 
Of three chief outbreaks, in 1018, from 1083 to 1089, and from 
1812 to 1821, some details are available. 3 

The disease that raged in Ahmedabad in 1018 began in the 
l’anjnb in 1011. It is called the plague, wdba or wdba-o-td’aun, and 
the works of the Hindus arc said to have no mention of such a 
disease. It was thought to bo connected with the comet of 1012. 
From the Panjab it spread through Lahore, through the Doab to 
Delhi, and north to Kashmir. No place in Hindustan was free 
from its ravages. Lulling at times, 3 it continued to lay wasto the 
country for eight years. About the same time, in Kandahar the 
land was overrun by mice, and mice, and plaguo seem to have 
had some close connexion. A mouse would rush out of its hole 
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if mad, and striking itself against the doors and walls of the honse, 
would die. 1 Then the plague was in the house. If tho people at 
once fled they might be saved ; if they stayed, the whole village 
was swept away. • To touch the dead, or even his clothes, was 
death. Hindus suffered more than Musalm&ns. In Lahore, ten or 
twenty people would die in one house, and the neighbours would 
fly. A cow feeding on grass, on which a plague patient had been 
washed, died, and dogs that ate the cow fell dead on tho spot. 2 
In 1018 the Emperor Jahangir congratulated himself that he had 
escaped the plague by coming to Ahmedabad. 3 But the plaguo 
came to Ahmodabad soon after the Emperor, and, at least among 
the Europeans, was most deadly. 

' An extreme burning and most griovous pestilence/ says Terry, 4 
who as Sir Thomas Roe’s chaplain was there for several months 
(January-November), ‘attacked Ahmodabad. In nine days seven 
English died. None were ill more than twenty-four hours and most 
not more than twelve. The bodies of those that diod were set all on 
fire by it so soon as they were visited, and dying, broad spots of a 
black and blue colour 1 * appeared on their breasts, and their flesh was 
made so extreme hot by thoir most high distemper that we who 
survived could scarce endure to keep our hands upon it. Those 
who got well had many great blisters, filled with a thick watery 
substance, that arose upon many parts of our bodies which when they 
broke did evon burn and corrode our skins as it ran down upon thorn.’ 

For several years before 1(189 the plague, iaun and wdba, was 
again in Ahmedabad, and lasted for seven or eight years. The visible 
marks were swellings as big as a grape or banana behind the ears, 
under the arms, and in the groin, and redness round tho pupils of 
the eyes.® 

During the eighteenth century, though none of tho symptoms of 
the disease arc described, there would seem to have been several 

1 Compare during the London plaguo, * tho very disnml running of distempered 
persons about the streets,’ before (1st July,lGG5) the order issued shutting infected 
houses, Plague of London : Do Poe’s Works (1S40), IX. 37, 157-1 GO. 

* IkbAl N4ma-i-.l ahAngiri : Elliot, VI. 405-407. Of this same outbreak the Emperor 
JabAngir writes : ‘ It is said by old men and it is also clear from the histories of 
former times that this disease had never appeared before in this country. I asked tho 
physicians and learned raou what was the cause of it, as for two years there had been 
a want of rain and the country bad suffered from famine. Some said it was due to 
the foulness of the air from drought and scarcity ; others ascribed it to other causes. 
God knows, and we must patiently submit to his will.’ WakiAt-i-Jahiingiri in Elliot, 
VI. 346. This dise.aso is called wdba and is distinguished from cholera, haiza. 
(Ditto, note 1). 

1 Wakiat-i-Jahilugiri in Elliot, VI. 357. 4 Terry’s Voyages, 227. 

0 Terry’s meutiou of these plague-spots is important as it seems to confirm Dr. 
Fortes' view that the spots, said to have been absent in tho nineteenth century 
plague outbreaks, may not have been absent only overlooked from tho dark colour of 
most of the victims’skins. Indian Plaguo, 54, 

® In 1689 this same plague broke out with great violenco at BijApur, ‘ all attacked 
with it gave up hope.’ It had been in the (Deccan for several years, (Muntakhabu- 
1-LubAb : Elliot, VII. 337). T.iis was the same outbreak that in 1G84 near Goa 
attacked Sultan Mosam’s army and carried off 500 men a day (Orine’s Hist. Frag. 142) ; 
raged in Surat for siv years (1634-1090) ( Bombay Gazetteer, II. 91) ; reduced (1690) 
the Bombay garrison to 35 English soldiers (Bruce’s Annals, III, 94); like a bubo 
was ( 1695 ) so violent that it not only took away all means of preparing for a good 
end, but in a fow hours in Surat, Daman, Bassein, and Tliana carried off whole city- 
fnllg of people (Gonmlli Carori in Churchill, IV. 190) , and at Tiitha in Sind (1696) 
killed 80,000 souls (Ham. New Ac. I. 123). 
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Chapter XXL 

Health. 

Plague. 


1812.1821. 


Course, 


outbreaks of a most deadly form of fever. In 1718, a year of 
famine, great numbers died of sickness. 1 * In 1770,® another famine 
year, on account of the unwholesomeness of the atmosphere, 
thousands of people died of fever in two or three days so that no 
one could be found to bury them. Fearful disease is said to have 
ao jompanied the 1790 famine. 

The next outbreak was early in the present century. The famine 
of 1811 and 1812 3 was, at the close of 1812, followed in Cutch by 
an outbreak of pestilenco so deadly, that it was said to have 
destroyed half the ryots in the country. 4 * * At the same time a 
‘ contagion raged at Ahmedabad with a fury that can scarcely bo 
believed.’ Every house siekenod, whole families were carried off, 
and many a funeral party coming back to the house of mourning 
found that, in their absence, another member of tho family had 
sickened and died. So thinned were some castes that tlieir women 
had to help to carry the dead. All tiro fuel was burned and though 
houses were pulled down to supply logs many bodies bad to be left 
half consumed. Half of tho people of Ahmedabad, perhaps about 
50,000 souls, aro said to havo perished.® In Ahmedabad Musalm&us 
and Hindus suffered aliko. But in other parts it was noticed that 
among Musalmans the disease was less fatal. Of the symptoms 
of this sickness no details are recorded. But there seems every 
roason to supposo that it was tho same disease that, lulling for 
two years, in May 1815, after one of the heaviest rainfalls on 
record,® broke out afresh with deadly force at Kantakot in eaBt 
Cutch. In oases of this disease slight fever was followed by 
great weakness and weariness, and then swellings came in 
the groin and armpits suppurating in some cases and in 
others remaining hard lumps. Few stricken with the disease 
recovered. Most died between the third and ninth day. The 
disease seemed in tho air; there was nothing to show that it had 
been brought from tho outside, or was spread by the touch. It 
seemed to attack most fiercely tho sluggish and vegetable eaters j 
Rajputs escaped where Drab mans and Vanias rotted off ; oil 
makers wero believed to be safe. 7 From Kantakot it spread to 
other parts of Vugar causing much loss of lifo in the early months 
of 181G. In May 1810, it crossed to Morvi in K&thiawar, came 


1 Etheridge, Rem bay Famines, 40, 

3 Etheridge, Bombay Famines, 41. 

3 Details are given, p. 50. 

4 Bom. Gov. Sel. XV. 131. What nniBt have strengthened. If it did not give rise 
to, this plague in Cut oh was overcrowding. For some years past (1809-1812) 
disorders had been so great that the peoplo lied from the villages and sought 
shelter in the towns. Rom. Gov. Sel. XV. 132. 

0 Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc. I. 320-327. Capt. Hivctt-Carnac gives 100,000 as the 
estimated number of deaths. But (seep. 203) the whole city population can hardly 
have been more than 100,000. 

0 In 1814 the rains were so heavy that in the south-west of PAlanpur the 
Rnocn carried away the IiausAgar or ten mile lake that had safely dammed its 
w: ters since 1000. BAs Mala, /. 105. 

7 la Bhuj, care was taken that no one should come in from tho affected districts. 
Ono man died, those with him were turned out, and tho house smoked with brimstone 
and unroofed. Dr, McAdam, Anidr, Cutch, fith November 1816. Bom. Med. Trans. I, 
183-180. 
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baok in August within ten miles of Bhuj, and at tie same time 
raged in RAdhanpur and Sind. Prom Morvi, in 1817, it travelled 
to Dholera, brought, it was said, from Cutch either by traders or 
cotton-ginners. 1 * At Dholera only three; people were attacked; but 
all of them died. Prom Dholera it spread among the villages round 
finding its way to Dhandhuka. It kept on among the Ran border 
villages till the close of 1817. It then gradually lessened but did 
not cease, isolated cases happening in Goglia in 1818. It lurked in 
this way till, at 11;triad about five miles west of Dliolera, in April 1819 
it burst out with l'resh fury.® It raged there till June entirely 
destroying forty families. Etrly in June it passed to Rajka, about five 
miles west of Bariad, and curried off nearly all its people. During 
the rains, July-October, it spread over a wide tract carrying panic 
and certain death. At this stago it was equally deadly at several 
distant places at the same tine. About the end of Juno it came to 
Limbdi, and here death was so sudden and certain, that after losing 
from 1500 to 2000 of their number, leaving a few to burn or bury 
the dead, the peoplo fled. They gained littlo by their flight. So 
heavy were the rains that the country was under water, the raised 
village sites standing out like islands in a sea. In them there was 
much crowding and the disease burst out in several towns and 
villages both to the cast and west of Limbdi. In the beginning of 
1820 the utmost eastern limit was Limbdi, but before the end of tho 
year (October 1820) the plague was in Radhanpur. 3 In 1821 the 
disease ceased. 

Besides the dregs of famine several causes combined to make this 
outbreak specially deadly. 'The marshes at the top of tho Gulf of 
Cambay were more than usually feverish ; 4 the people were filthy, 
neither washing nor oiling, wearing immense quantities of clothes, 
the lower classes never changing them till they rotted off 5 ; the towns 
were overcrowded, hemmed in by walls and thick hedges, filled with 
listless idlers, and crowded with diseased cattle. 6 

Within tho limits where it began and smouldered for years the 
disease would seem to have attacked vegetable-eaters most severely; 
Brahmans, Vanias, fSonis, Darjis, and Kanbis suffered most, while 
with few exceptions tho flesh-eating classes escaped. 7 In Kathiawar, 
where the disease seems to have been brought from the lowlands 
near the Ran, tho Musal man weavers of tkoBohora sect were first 
attacked. In Sila, Dheds are noticed to have been almost untouchod, 
and oilmen, though Dr. Whyte did not believe this, were said by tho 
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1 Dr. Gilder, Bom, Med. Trans. I. 190-190. 

* Dr. Gilder, Feb. 1820. 

• Mr. Orton. 

« Dr. Gilder, Feb. 1820. 

» Dr. Whyte, March 1820. 

8 Dr. Whyte, March 1820. Dr. Whyte wrote this of the people of Kiitliidwdr. Of 
the Dholera peoplo Dr. Glen said : ‘ '1 hey are the dirtiest race 1 ever saw ; thoy 
wear large quantities of clothes which arc not changed till they drop off rotten 
with filth. The filth is engrained in their skins.’ Quoted in Dr. Forbes’ Indian 
Plague, 4fi, 

7 Dr. Gilder, Ahmcdabad, February 1820. 
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people to have been marked sufferers. 1 Of the total mortality 
nothing is known. But the disease was admitted to be moBt 
deadly, and the cases of recovery to have been very few. Unlike 
most other outbreaks of the plague man alone seems to have 
suffered. A sickness among cattle is said to have followed the 1813 
famine, and in 1815 and again in 1819 the crops of western 
Ahmedabad were destroyed by rats. But as far as has been traced 
rats were not, as they were in 1618 and again in 1837, supposed to 
have had any thing to do with the outbreak of the disease. 

The disease appeared under two main types, the knot, yanth, or 
bubo disease, and the spitting, kolcla, or fever, lav, sickness. The 
bubo form began with great uneasiness; pains in the head and loins j 
then hard knotty and in some cases highly painful swellings of the 
throat, armpit, and groin glands, and, after four or five hours an 
attack of fever growing fiercer, with keen thirst, till death came, on 
the third day, 2 If the third day passed, though such cases werp 
rare, the patient began to mond, the buboos suppurated, and the fever 
grew milder. After a fortnight strength began to come back. The 
fever or spitting form showed high fever, with burning and racking 
pains about the heart, the skin as hot as fire ; hiccough; deep and 
hard breathing ; a pricking as of pins over the whole body ; pain in 
the chest, joints, and navel; delirium; great anxiety and thirst; 
Bpitting of clotted blood ; breathing still harder; death on tho second 
day. 3 4 This second form was tho most fatal. The cases at the 
beginning of an outbreak were generally of this class, and were some* 
times so extremely sudden that a person was struck down at once and 
died bleeding a little from tho month. When buboes came and 
snppurated, accompanied by purging or sweating, there was hope for 
the patient, and sometimes when buboes came without fever there was 
little daugor to life, and people went about their every-day duties. 

Very catching within its homo limits the lowlands to the south¬ 
east of the Ran, the diseaso was only slightly contagious in the more 
healthy parts of Kathiawar, 1 and though trade was in no way 
interfered with, it did not spread to any distant places. 

Under theso circumstances the doctors differed as to the name 
it should bear. Dr. Whyte held that it was tho true plagne, and 


1 * I believe this was a fiction, and the peoplo said it because I had pressed them to 

rub themselves with oil as a safeguard.’ Dr. Whyte, March 1820, Still at Morvi 
one of the families that suffered most severely wub an oilman’s. Forbes’ Indian 
Plague, 3G, 37. 

3 Another account gives these details of the bubo form : ‘ Generally one bubo in the 
reek, armpit, breast, or groin ; the tongue furred with white in the middle and fiery 
red at the edges, a curious muscular tremor, keen thirst, aud much weakness.’ 

3 Of a case of the fever and lung type Dr. Gilder gives those details : * The patient 
a grown man, who had only been attacked that morning, had no marked symptoms 
of severe sickness. The heat of the body was not very high, tho pulse not very fast, 
the bowels fairly regular, and the tongue not very foul, or feverish. He could 
walk about, and talk clearly. But he was most uneasy and would think of nothing 
but a pain in his chest; when asked he said his limbs pained him too, but it was his 
chest that distressed him. He bad a Blight cough and spitting of blood. Next day 
he was in high fever anil died within 48 hours of his sci/nro ; no buboes appeared.' 

4 Dr. Whyte found in Kathiawar that the disease had come there from without ; 
that it did uut break out at once in different places, and that it was almost entirely 
confined to towns. Bom. Med, Trans, 1, 73. 
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Dr. Gilder and Dr. Glen that it was a local fever made specially 
poisonous by unusual causes and attended by buboes. 1 

To stop the spread of the disease, the Collector ordered all heads of 
villages to allow no ono to come from infected villages, and that if 
any one harboured people from a diseased village ho and his family 
were to be turned out. 2 Later on (January 1820) it was found 
necessary to keep people from going to diseased villages to their 
relations* funerals by ordering villago officors to turn any one out who 
had visited an infected village. 3 Nothing was done to stop the general 
trade of the country. Tko chief medical measures were to keep 
villages clean, and whe re it could bo managed, to allow a free current 
of air. 4 Personal cleanness and rubbing the skin with oil wore 
advised. 

Attempts to cure mot with littlo success. In Kathiawar, villago 
surgeon-barbers did nothing till tho fifth day; then they applied 
stimulants to draw out the buboes, 5 In Dholera, Dr. Gilder (1820) 
found them using stimulants in the knot, and astringents in the 
fever and lung sickness ; both, he thought, with an equally complete 
want of success. European skill failed to suggest any cure. Dr. 
Whyto could sny nothing. He had the chance of treating only one 
or two patients, and as they died, the people would not let him see 
any more. In the buho type Dr. Gilder thought that at an early 
stage emetics and bloediug would do much to stop tho disease. 

After 3 821 about fifteen years passed without any rumour of 
plague. In 1886 news came from Pali, that a disease, in its leading 
features the same as the great Jhalawar sickness, was carrying off 
large numbers of people. To guard against infection the Collector 
established a quarantine outside of Ahrucdabad city for all persons 
coming from Pali. No goods were allowed to enter the city from 
that quarter, and all letters were smoked with brimstone. Steps 
were also taken to clean and whitewash the town. 6 From Pali the 
disease, lasting till 1838 and causing a loss of about 60,000 lives, 7 
Spread widely, west to J ha lor and Jodhpur, north to Ajmir, and east 
to Meywad. It seems to have made no progress south to Gujarat. 
A cordon was drawn between Marwar and Gujarat, allowing 
merchandise, hut preventing diseased people from passing. 8 How 


1 Dr, Gilder says, in western Ahniedabad it was typhus aggravated by local 
poisoning (February 1S20) ; Dr. Glen, who saw only tho close of the outbreak, says 
it rose out of local causes and was not contagious (hotter datod 25tl> October 1836) j 
Dr. Whyte said, in Kdtbi&w&r it was (1820) contagious in close walled and airless 
towns ; it was not contagions in open villages (March 1820). 

* Collector to Govt. 14th September 1810, In spite of tho quarantine the disease 
broke out in Dhandliuka. Dr. Whyte in Bom, Med. Trans. I, 175. 

8 Diary of 1820, 139, 140. 

* A curious case happened in \alanir in KAthidwdr j the Bnhnrds, after losing 
eojne of their number, of thoir own accord left the town and staying a week in a 
hill came back and no more fell sick. Dr. Whyte, March 1820. 

c Dr. Whyte. 

6 Collector’s Letter, 23rd September 1836. 

* Forbes’ Indian Plague, 39. This is a rough estimate. 

8 Mr, Prescott, Political Superintendent, Pdlanpur, 15th Docember 1836, 
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long local precautions were kept on at Ahmedabad has not been 
traced. 1 

In its leading symptoms the Pali disease was almost the same as 
the Jhalawar plague of 1819. 2 It differed from the earlier outbreak 
in two respects; there was nothing in the general condition of 
the people to which the outbreak could be traced, and like the 1618 
plague its appearance followed a fatal epidemic among rats. Tho 
years before 1836 had yielded good harvests : food was cheap, and 
the village of Taivali, about fifteen miles south-east of P41i, whore the 
disease first appeared and in a few weeks carried off 150 inhabitants, 
was clean and airy, tolerably rich, and without brushwood or rank 
vegotation. 3 Whatever the cause, 1837 would soom to have been a 
very unhealthy season in Contral India. Parts of Jeypur and 
Rohilkand, where the Pali plague did not spread were visited by a 
deadly and infectious yellow fever. 4 5 6 

The other peculiarity of the Pali plague was that, as in the plague 
of 1618, men were believed to have caught tho disease from rats. In 
Taivali, where the plague first broke out, during the last fortnight 
in April all tho rats died. They lay dead in streets, corners, and wall 
holes, and shortly after (May) men began to sicken. This connection 
with rats was not peculiar to Taivali. Wherever men began to 
sicken rats had sickened before them, and so general was the belief 
that people fled from any house where a doad rat was found.® 

Tho medical officers who know the Pali disease wero of opinion 
that to prevent its spreading the best chance was to give good air 
and take away filth. Tho native practitioners after trying bleeding 
and othor cures fled. Tho only European officer who wrote of cures 
would, except opening and maturing the gland swellings, treat it as 
other fevers.® The arrangements made by Sir Charles Metcalfe, in 
case the disease should pass into British territory, are worthy of 
record. As soon as a town became affected it wa3 to be isolated and 
five separate places sot apart in it. These wore : a hospital for the 
affected ; a depot for tho strongly suspected ; a quarantine for new 


1 In April 1837 an alarm of plague was raised in LunAvAda in the Rewa KAntha. 
But medical inquiry seemed to show that the case was nothing more than severe 
fever with swelling and ulceration of the throat. Mr. Baynes, 1st April 1837 ; 
Surgeon Briekwell, 10th April 1837. 

i Dr. Forbes says; In tho mildest cases buboes appear with little constitutional 
disturbance, suppurate in due course, and the pationt gets bettor : iu the commonest 
cases there is a sudden fover and gland swelling ; in the more severe, headache, giddi¬ 
ness, delirium, small or uo buboes, bard cough, laboured breathing, death the fourth 
or sixth day ; in the worst cases, no fever, cough and spitting of blood, clammy sweats, 
pressing thirsts, bloodcharged urine, blood oozing from the gums, heart tumultuous, 
exhaustion, death in 40 hours. Indian Plague, 10. 

a Three stories were told of the origin of the plague. One that it had come in 
Egyptian goods from Surat; anothor that a Kabul trader had brought it; a third that 
it was the result of a GosAi’s curse. 

4 Ranken’s PAli Plaguo, 1, The rainfall was unusually heavy, but the medical 
writers do not seem to have thought that this went far to explain the outbreak. 

5 Dr, Wliyte repeats this several times in bis reports dated 29th January,. 23rd 
March, and 3rd May 1837. The epidemic in KumAon (1834-35) followed a great 
sickness among tho rats. Forbes’ Indian Hague, 35. 

6 Ranken’s PAli Plague, 47-49. 
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comers; a depAt for infected goods, and a residence for expurgators. 
As tte disoase did not pass into British, territories these arrangements 
were in no case necessary. The leading precautions taken were 
three : the blockade of all affected places by the chiefs of Jodhpur 
and Udepur; a frontier cordon; and a preventive line of troops 
round the most exposed British stations. 1 During the last fifty 
years no rumour of plague has disturbed Ahmedabad. 

Of late years, perhaps from the spread of tillage, the district is 
said to have become much more healthy and remittent fever to 
be much milder than formerly. Of ordinary diseases ague is endemic, 
and remittent, fever and skin diseases appear at all seasons of the 
year. In the autumn months, agno, dysentery, and diarrhoea, and in 
the cold weather bronchitis and pneumonia are the chief complaints. 
Abont the end of December smallpox, generally imported, makes its 
appearance among the poorer classes, but only in isolated cases, and 
rarely as an epidemic. The district is generally free from bad 
attacks of cholera. The cases that occur are chiefly brought from 
the outside, especially by pilgrims returning from fairs. 

In the year 1877 there were, besides the Hatising and Premfibhai 
civil, police, and leper hospitals, nino dispensaries and one lunatic 
asylum, all established since 1859. Of those dispensaries seven are 
grant-in-aid; one, the Bechardas dispensary, is endowed, and one, 
the Kharaghoda dispensary, is a Government institution. During 
the year 1877, exclusive of the leper hospital and the lunatic asylum, 
89,221 persons wero treated in these hospitals and dispensaries, 3407 
of them in-door and 85,814 out-door patients. Except the Dholera 


1 Ranken’s Pdli Plague, 8, 9. Dr. Forbes was satisfied that tlm Ahmedabad or 
.TbAUwir Biokness of 1812 to IS21 and the Pdli sickness of 1836 to 1838, were both 
cages of plague. Ho was iucliued to hold that on each occasion the disease was 
developed on the spot, and w as not brought from outside. The following shows 
shortly his views as to the nati ve of the plague and the best means for checking its 
spread should it again appear : 1, plague may sometimes appear without being brought, 
but this seldom happens and only in certain places ; 2, its appearance and spread are 
due to diseased effluvia from living bodies whoso power for evil is increased by some 
sickliness in the air ; 3, those who catch the disease are in a state of health that holps 
tho miasm to lay hold of them which it generally does through the air channels : 
4, breathing the same air as the sick is, without touch, enough to give the disease, 
but without breathing the air, it is not proved that cither touching the sick or their 
clothes gives the disease ; 5, tho number and fierceness of plague outbreaks depends 
on the condition of the people and the extent to which they arc crowded ; 6, the time 
between catching and showing the disease is usually about fivo and never more than 
ten days. 

To check the spread of the disease Dr. Forbes would isolate largo towns 
rather than stop truffle. Hen coming from a diseased or suspected village should 
for ten days be kept apart and watched ; merchandize he thought might in all cases 
pass. Air and room were the great wants ; feeding, draining, and whitewashing, 
were of less importance, A single case of fever witli bubo or carbuncle should bo 
treated as plague. Villages whoro a case occurred should for some days, as far as 
possible, be emptied and the people lodged in separate huts in the fields. In towns, 
whore the people could not well be spread, the greatest care should be taken to 
open streets and houses; and, large fires should he burned to rouse currents of 
air. In each town throe buildings should he set apart as hospitals, one for patients, 
one for convalescents, and one fer doubtful cases ; and besides the hospitals there 
should be receiving houses where families, among whom a case of plague had 
occurred, should be fed and kepi ten days while their bouses were beiDg aired and 
slewed. Forbes’ Indian Plague, 60-100, 
b 187—29 
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dispensary which is in a hired house, all these institutions are 
provided with separate buildings. The total amount Bpent in 
checking disease in 1877 was £5355 (Rs. 53,550); of this £3886 
(Rs. 38,860) came from provincial revenues, £661 (Rs. 6610) from 
local and £808 (Rs. 8080) from municipal funds. The following 
working details are taken from the 1877 reports and from a paper 
■contributed by tho Huzur Deputy Collector, Mr. Fernandez. 

The Hatising and Fromabhai hospital at Ahmedabad was built 
in 1858 at a cost of £5200 (Rs. 52,000). 1 The hospital has room 
for ninety-two in-patients. Tho buildings are in a large walled 
enclosure almost in the centre of the town. They are one-Btoried 
raised on a five feet high plinth. The wards are high and airy. In 
separate buildings there are a women’s ward and a ward for low 
caste patients. Of in-pationts the total treated in 1877 numbered 
2203. Of these 1707 were cured, 201 left, 124 died, and 171 remained 
under treatment at the end of the year. The total attendance 
of out-patients was 10,952 or an increase on the 1876 returns of 
more than 850. The average daily sick was of in-patients 147’6 
and of out-patients 122'2. The chief forms of sickness were 
malarious fevers, rheumatism, syphilis, eye and lung affections, 
diarrhoea and dysentery, gonorrhoea, ulcors and skin diseases. The 
total number of patients treated in tho police hospital at Ahmedabad 
was 258. Of these 252 were cured, five died, and one remained 
under treatment at the end of the year. The avorage of daily Bick 
was 565. The chief forms of sickness were malarious fevers, 
rheumatism, and bowel and skin affections. 

The leper hospital outside of the city between the A'stodia and 
the Raypur gates, was oponed in 1867. Besides room for fifty-six 
incurables and lepers, there are nine small-pox and ten cholera beds. 
This hospital, a branch of the Hatising and Premablmi hospital, was 
built at municipal cost. 

The lunatic asylum was built by Government in 1863 at a cost of 
£1862 16s. (Rs. 18,628). In a retired spot outside of tho Delhi gate 
on the Shahi Bag road, it has about fourteen acres of land all tilled 
by the inmates. The building, cruciform with cells back to back, 
is enclosed by a ten feet high wall, the whole forming a rectangle 
181J feet by 158. Tho interior is arranged in four divisions, of 
which one is set apart for women. The asylum now (1877) 
■contains twenty-three lunatics. 

The Gogha civil hospital has its own building. 

In 1877 the total treated, including seventy in-patients of whom 
three died, numbered 5196 or a falling off from the 1876 returns 
of nearly 900. The average daily sick was 47 , 5. The chief forms 


1 Including the cost of the building, the whole hospital funds amounted to £9600 
IRs. 96,000). Of this £5500 (Rs. 55,000) were given by the representatives of the 
late Hatising Kesrising, a wealthy opium merchant, £2000 (Rs. 20,000) by RAo 
BahAdur Premablnii IleinAbhAi, the present Nagarseth, and £2100 (Rs. 21,000) by 
Government, 
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of sickness were malarious fevers, eye and lung affections, bowel Chapter XXL 
and skin diseases. Health. 

The Raypur dispensary at Ahmedabad was opened in 1864. In Dispensaries. 
1872 the municipality supplied it with a handsome building costing 
£1950 (Rs. 19,500). In 1877, including 11 in-patients, the total 
treated was 18,428, or about 200 more than in the year before. The 
chief forms of sickness were malarious fevers, with eye, ear, 
lung and skin diseases, and syphilis. The Ahmedabad Bechardas 
dispensary, called after R'do Bahadur Bechardas Ambaidas, C.S.I., 
who gave £1(550 (Rs. 16,500) for its support, was opened in 1865. 

The building was erected by the municipality at a cost of £760 
(Rs. 7600). In 1877, including in-patients, the total treated 
numbered 9943, or 229 less than in the year before. The chief 
diseases were malarious fovers, eye and skin affections, ulcers, and 
syphilis. The Sanand dispensary was opened in 1869. In 1877 
including 147 in-patients, the total treated was 8702, or 3800 more 
than in the year before. The chief forms of sickness were fever, 
rheumatism,, eye and skin affections, and syphilis. The Yiramgam 
dispensary was opened in 1868. In 1877, including 243 in-patients, 
the total numbor treatod was 9703 or 2200 more than in the yoar 
before. The chief diseases wore malarious fevers, lung and skin 
affections, ulcers, and syphilis. The Dholka dispensary was opened 
in 1863. In 1877, including 121 in-patients, the total number 
treated was 7807, or about 300 less than in the year before. The 
chief diseases were fevers, rheumatism, and eye and skin 
affections. The Dhandhuka dispensary was opened in 1869. In 
1877 including 106 in-patients, the total number treated was 4872 or 
630 loss than in the yoar before. The chief diseases were ulcers, 
skin affections, and malarious fevers. The Dbolera dispensary in 
the Dhandhuka sub-division was opened in 1865. In 1877, including 
nineteen in-patients, the total number treated was 5367, or 268 more 
than in the year before. The chief diseases were skin affections, 
uloers, malarious fevers, and syphilis. The Parantij dispensary 
was openod in 1869. In 1877, including 120 in-patients, the total 
number treated was 4659, or about GOO less than in the year before. 

The chief forms of sickness were malarious fevers, ulcers, and eye 
and skin affections. The Kharaghoda dispensary in the Viramg&m 
aub-diviBion was opened in 1874. In 1877, including 12 in-patients, 
the total number treated was 1131, or about 400 more than in the year 
before. The chief diseases were malarious fevers and skin affections. 


In 1877-78 the work of vaccination was, under the supervision of Vaccination, 
the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner in eastern Gujarat, carried on 
by fourteen vaccinators with yearly salaries varying from £14 8s. 

(Rs. 144) to £28 16s. (Rs. 288). Of the operators nine were 
distributed over the rural parts of the district, two for each of the 
sub-divisions of Daskroi and Dhanduka, and one for each of the other 
five sub-divisions. Of town, vaccinators there were five, one each in 
Yiramgfim, Dholka, and Dhandhuka, and two in Ahmedabad. The 
total number of operations was 27,204 besides 1499 re-vaccinations, 
compared with 29,003 primary vaccinations and no re-vaccinations 
in 1869-70. 
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Chapter XII. The following abstract shows the sex, religion, and ago of the 
Health. persons vaccinated: 

Ahmcdabad Vaccinatio?i Details, 1S69-70 and 1877-78 . 


PtfRSWfS VACOlHATED. 


Year. 

Sox. 

Roligion. 

Ago. 

" 


Malea. 

Females 

Hindus. 

M iwal- 
in4u3. 

P6rsis. 

Chris¬ 

tians. 

Others. 

Under 
one ! 
year. ! 

Above 

one 

year. 

Total. 

1S60-7O 

15,453 

13,560 

24,578 ! 

2771 

19 

30 

1607 

21,339 

7661 

29,009 

1877-78 

14,203 

13,001 

22,270 

2007 

18 

21 

1988 

18,732 

8472 

27,204 


The total cost of those operations was in 1877-78, £651 18s. 
(Rs. 6519), or about 5 %d. (3£ as.) for each successful ease. The 
entire charge was made up of the following items: Supervision 
and inspection £270 2s. (Rs. 2701), establishment £368 2s. (Rs. 3681), 
and contingencies £13 14s, (Rs. 137). Of those the supervising and 
inspecting charges and 10*. (Rs. 5) on account of contingencies 
were wholly met from Government provincial funds. Of the 
remainder tho expense of £237 10*. (Rs. 2375) on account of rural 
vaccinators was borno by the local funds of tho different sub¬ 
divisions, whilo tho Virawgam, Dholka, and Dhandhuka munici¬ 
palities and the city of Ahmedabad paid the sum of £143 16s. 
(Rs. 1438) for tho services of tho vaccinators employed by them. 

Cattle Disease. Among cattle a severe form of pustular diseaso like smallpox ia 
every year more or less common in tho months of Juno and October, 
that is, immediately before and after the rains. In 1863 the 
outbreak was more than usually fatal. In 1870 apoplexy, bharmia, 
raged in the district, tho cattle falling down and dying in a few 
hours. Other forms of cattle disease, are rinderpest, India or sitla, 
literally smallpox. Tho symptoms are purging and refusal of food 
and wator for some days. The attack continues for about a week. 
Mouth and hoof disease, movdsa or hharva ; the symptoms are 
foaming at tho mouth, refusal of food and wator, and the formation 
of small worms in the hoofs. Tho disease lasts for four or five 
days. Inflammation of tho chest, malci dalch, tho animal has a 
severe cough, will not eat, gets weaker gradually, and dies in 
two or three months. Inflammation of the throat, hyajari, a rare 
disease, the animal cannot eat or drink, and in a few days dies 
from exhaustion. Horn disease, kaviodi, is not always fatal. Valo, 
seldom fatal, is caused by swallowing some insect in the grass; tho 
symptoms aro foaming at tho mouth and refusal of food and water 
for two or three days. The last is boils on the tongue, sardo , a tedious 
but not dangerous disease. 

Births and Deaths, The total number of deaths in tho seven yearsending 1878, as 
shown in the Sanitary Commissioner’s Annual Reports, is 156,834 
or an average yearly mortality of 22,405, or assuming the figures 
of the census of 1872 as a basis, of 270 per cent of the total 
population. Of the average number of deaths 15,423 or 68 *84 per 
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cent were returned as due to fevers; 1293 or 5'77 per cent to Chapter XXL 

bowel complaints; 1003, or 4'48 per cent to cholera; 379 or 1’69 Health. 

per cent to sma,ll-pox ; and 4030 or 17'99 per cent to miscellaneous 

diseases. Deaths from violence or accidents averaged 277, or 1’24 

per cent of the average mortality of tho district. During the same 

period the number of births is returned at 112,436 souls, of whom 

60,292 are entered as male and 52,144 as female children, or an 

average yearly birth-rate of 16,062 souls; or, on tho basis of the 

census figures, a birth-rate of 1*94 per cont of the entire population 

of the district. 1 


1 The figures are incorrect, for while tho population of the district is increasing 
the returns show a birth-rave leas by 6343 than the death-rate. The explanation 
probably is that nearly all the deaths and not nearly all of the births are recordod. 
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SUB-DIVISIONS. 

Para'ntij Sub-division. Including on the east the isolated 
Modasa petty-division, Pardntij in the extreme north-east of 
Ahmedabad, and cut off from the rest of the district by a fifteen- 
mile-belt of Mahi Kantha land, is bounded on the north by Mahi 
Kantha, on the east by lleva Kantha, on the south by Mahi Kdntha, 
and on the west by Baroda territory. Its area is 443 square miles; 
its population, according to the 1872 census, was 106,934 souls, or 
241 to the square mile; and in 1877 its realizable land revenue was 
£13,845 (Rs. 1,38,450.) 

Of its 443 square miles, 137 arc occupied by alienated and mohvasi 
villages. The rest, according to the revenue survey returns, contains 
195,619 acres, or 69 por cent, of occupied land; 92,953 acres, or 33 
per cent, of arable waste; 59,474 acres, or 21 percent, of unarablo 
waste; and 43,192 acres, or 15 per cent, of village Bites, roads, 
ponds, and river-beds. From tho 195,619 arable acres, 22,669, tho 
area of alienated land in Government villagos, has to be taken. 
Of the balance 172,950 acres of arable Government land, 82,169 acres, 
or 47‘51 per cont, were in the year 1877-78 under tillage. 

From tho north-east, lines of rocky, rather bare hills, gradually 
sink west and south into a plain, at first thinly wooded and poorly 
tilled, then with deeper soil, finor trees and better tillage, till in the 
extreme west along tho Sabarmati bank the surface is broken by 
ridges and ravines. 

Once sickly and feverish, sinco the brushwood has been cleared, 
the climate has improved, and during the hot season it is now tho 
healthiest and coolest part of the district. 

Besides wells of sweet and good water specially abundant in the 
Bokh hollow, Parantij has many rivers, the Sabarmati, Hdthmati. 
Khari, Meshvo, Vatrak, and Majham flowing throughout the year, 
It is also crossed by tho Hdthmati canal. From its backward state 
and its thriftless people the Parantij stores of water are little used, 
In 1877 the water-supply figures were 36 wells with steps, 1196 wells 
without steps, 292 water lifts, dluilcudis, 314 ponds or reservoirs, and 
81 rivers, streams, and springs. 

The prevailing soil is light, gordt, towards the east somewhat red 
and gritty. Id south Modasa are stretches of black soil worked 
into rice-beds in the low-lyiug parts of Parantij. In the east tin 
staple crop is maize, and in tho wost millet. Garden tillage it 
neglected. 
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In 1861-62, the year of settlement, 10,035 holdings, Ichatast , were 
recorded with an average area of 9|J- acres and an average rental of 
17a, 4ld. (Rs. 8-11-0). Equally divided among the agricultural 
population, these holdings would, for each person, represent an 
allotment of 2|-§ acres, at a yearly rent of 5s. 5 cl. (Rs. 2-11-4). 
If distributed among the whole population of the sub-division, the 
share to each would amount to If § acres, and the incidence of the 
land tax to 3s. 3d. (Rs. 1-10). 

The following statement shows the arable area in 112 Govern¬ 
ment villages, and the rates fixed in 18G1 for thirty years: 


Pardnlij Rent Roll, 18G1-G2. 
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Ladd. 


OCGUPI BP. 

Unoccupied. 


Total. 


I 
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— 
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Dry crop 

67,716 

Rs. 

77,93 7 

Its. a p. 
1 2 6 

88,755 

Ru. 

54,758 

Rs. a. p. 
0 14 11 

126,501 

Rs. 

1,32,695 

r 
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1 8 - 

Garden 

2211 

310:1 

1 ft 5 

11 

13 

1 3 3 

2226 

8116 
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|3t 

Rice . 

SIM 

080 

2 1 11 
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1 U 7 

1031 

2036 

1 15 7 


Total ... 

70,284 

81,726 
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50,471 

■r ri r 

66,121 

0 15 1 

139,767 

1,37,817 

1 0 U 

a •< 

Dryorop 

21,122 

83,725 

1 9 7 




21,122 
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§■8 5 
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0 0 *2 

... 



1307 
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0 0 2 

5 3 ( 

Kico . 
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1 a s 

... 

... 

... 

239 
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1 2 5 


Total ... 

22,068 

41,301 

1 13 7 

... 

... 

... 

22,608 

41,8(11 

113 7 

II 

Dry crop 

88 868 

1,11,602 

1 4 1 

68,765 

54,75* 

O 14 11 

147,(323 

1,00,420 

1 2 0 

Garden 

8521 

10,003 

3 10 

11 

13 

13 3 

3539 

10,970 

3 1 8 


Bice . 

663 

962 

1 It 4 

708 

1350 

1 14 7 

1370 

2312 

1 13 l 


Grand Total... 

92,962 

1,88,087 

1 5 3 

59,174 

66,121 

0 15 1 

152,425 

1,79,708 

1 2 10 



Rs, ! 


P- 

£. 

8, 

A. 

Assessment on Government and alienated land. 

1,79,707 

2 

9 

17,970 

14 

4 

Deduct —Alienations. 

41,SCO 

4 

9 

4,186 

0 

7 

Remains . 

1,37,340 

14 

0 

13,784 

13 

9 

Add —Quit rents . 

5428 

7 

0 

542 

16 

10| 

Grazing farms and river-bed tillage... 

6840 

0 

3 

084 

0 

i 

Total revenue ... 

1,50,115 

5 

3 

15,011 

10 

rt 


The 1872 population, 106,934 souls, lodged’in 29,175 houses, were, 
in 1876-77, supplied with 1239 wells and 314 ponds, and owned 
14,734 ploughs, 2771 carts, 35,065 oxen, 27,755 cows, 25,018 
buffaloes, 1313 horses, 14,828 sheep and goats, 1777 asses, and 132 
camels. 

In 1877-78, of 82,169 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 
10,143 acres, or 12 - 34 per cent, were fallow or under grass. Of 
the remaining 72,026 acres, 3441 acres were twice cropped. Of 
the 75,467 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
53,205 acres, or 70'60 per cent, 29,924 of them under bdjri, 
Penicillaria spicata; 8405 under juvdr Sorghum vulgare; 5085 
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under l-odra, Paspalum scrobiculatum ; 8933 under maize, makdi, 
Zea mays ; 2195, under wheat, ghau, Triticum oestivum ; 398 under 
barley, jav, Hordeum hexastichon; 1093 under paddy and rice, 
ddngar, Oryza sativa; 2172 under miscellaneous cereals. Pulses occu¬ 
pied 19,458 acres, or 2578 per cent, of which 3025 acreB were under 
mag, Phaseolus radiatus ; 1076 under gram, chana, Cicer arietinum ; 
315 under ndad, Phaseolus mungo; and 15,042 under miscellaneous 
crops, comprising guvdr, Cyamopsis psoralioides ; math, Phaseolus 
aconitifolius; veil, Dolichos lablab ; and ehola, Vigna catiaug. Oil 
seeds occupied 2572 acres, or 3‘40 per cent, of which 2466 were 
under tal, Sesamum indicuin; and 106 under other oil-seeds. 
Fibres occupied 42 acres, or ‘05 per cent, of which 8 acres were 
under cotton, Jcapds, Gossypium herbaceum ; and 34 under hemp, 
san, Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 190 acres, 
or '25 per cent, of which 31 acres were under sugarcane, eerdi, 
Saccharum officinarum ; 62 under safflower, kasumba, Carthamus 
tinctorius ; and 97 under miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 106,984 
souls, 98,689, or 92 - 28 per cent, Hindus; 8244, or 7'71 per cent, 
Musalmans ; and one Christian. Statistics specially prepared from 
the enumerators’ forms give the following caste details: 4769 
Brahmans, 3 Brahma-KsKhatris, writers,5297 Vanias, 2624 Shravaks, 
traders and merchants, 19,438 Kaubis, 478 Rajputs, 341 Sathvaras, 
41 Kachhids, 170 Malis, and 41,571 Kolis, cultivators, 408 
Bhavsars, calico-printers, 198 Chhipas, calenders, 220 Khatris, 
weavers, 233 Ghanchis, oil-pressers, 476 Sonis, gold and silversmiths, 
1263 Suthars, carpenters, 87 Kansaras, brass and copper smiths, 
1252 Luhdrs, blacksmiths, 938 Darjis, tailors, 182 Kadias, brick¬ 
layers, 774 Bhats, bards, 1961 Kumbhdrs, potters, 1226 Hajams, 
barbers, 124 Dhobhis, washermen, 2582 Bharvads and Rabaris, 
herdsmen and shepherds, 88 Bhois, fishers and labourers, 17 
Vanjaras, carriers, 32 Marathas, labourers, 338 Vaghris, fowlers, 
hunters and beggars, 1453 Ravalias, cotton tapemakers, 42 Kalals, 
liquorsellers, 38 Bajanias, acrobats, 103 Thoris, players, 200 Bhils, 
cultivators, 592 Mochis, shoemakers, 1961 Chamadias, tanners, 427 
Garudds, 4215 Dlieds, and 1221 Bhangias, depressed classes, and 
506 religious beggars. As regards occupation the same return 
arranges the whole population under the seven following heads: 
i. Employed under Government or municipal or other local authorities, 
1082. ii. Professional persons, 461. iii. In service or performing 
personal offices, 1402. iv. Engaged in agriculture and with 
animals (a) cultivators 23,739; ( b ) labourers 2192; total 25,931. 
v. Engaged in commerce and trade, 2736. vi.Employed in mechanical 
arts, manufactures and engineering operations, and engaged in the 
sale of articles manufactured or otherwise prepared for consumption, 
20,031. vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise (a) women 
14,755 and children 38,732 ; in all 53,487, and (5) miscellaneous 
persons, 1804; total, 55,291. 

Daskroi Sub-division. The Daskroi, or head-quarter sub¬ 
division, stretches round Ahmedabad about thirty miles north and 
south and twenty east and west. It is bounded on the north by 
Baroda territory, on the east by Mahi Kantha, on the south by 
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Kaira, and on the west by Snnand and by Bnroda territory. Its 
area is 351 square miles; its population, according to tlie 1872 
census, was 249,30(3 souls' 1 or 710 to the square mile; and in 1877 
its realizable land revenue was £35,940 (Re. 3,59,400), 

Of its 351 square miles, 34 are occupied by alienated villages. 
The rest, according to the revenuo survey roturn, contains 202,933 
acres, or 90 per cent, of occupied land; 135 941 acres, or 60 per cent, 
of arable waste; 36,002 aores, or 16 per cent, of unarable waste; and 
30,990 acres, or 14 per cent, of village sites, roads, ponds and rivers. 
From the 202,933 arable acres, 55,232, the area of alienated land in 
Government villages, has to be taken. Of the balance 147,701 acres 
of arable Government land, 98,023 acres, or 00’36 per cent, were in 
the year 1877-78 under tillage. 

The sub-division, except to the east and south, where there are a 
few sand-hills and gentle swellings, is flat. East of the Sabarmati 
it is fairly well wooded and park-like; but on the west it is open and 
rather bare of trees. 

Out of reach of the sea-breeze, and with a light sandy soil, the 
climate is hot and dry. During the eight years ending 1860, the 
average rainfall was thirty-five inches. 

The sub-division is crossed by tho Sabarmati, Khari and Meshvo. 
But, except in tho extreme south, their waters are little used for 
irrigation. In 1877 the water-supply figures were 64 wells with steps, 
4019 wolls without steps, 47 water-lifts, dhcJcudis, 634 ponds or 
reservoirs, and 4 rivers, streams, and springs. 

Most of the soil is light, goruf, varying from mere sand to tho richest 
loam. But with good tillage and water, the sandiest fields yield 
rich crops. The soil of the low-lying parts of tho southern villages 
is black and much used for rice. In tho loops of the Sabarmati are 
patches of alluvial, bhdthn, land yielding tho finest sugarcane and 
tobacco. The Daskroi staple crops arc millet, ba.jri, Indian millet, 
juvdr, and rice. 

In 1860-61, the year of settlement, 17,476 holdings, khdtds, wero 
recorded with an average; area of 7| J- acres, and an average rental of 
£1 11s. 3d. (Rs. 15-9-11). Equally divided among tho agricultural 
population, these holdings would, for each person, represent an 
allotment of 2^-acres, at a yearly rent of 9s. 5 <1. (Rs. 4-11-2). 
If distributed among tho whole population of the sub-division, the 
share to each would amount to 1|.§ acres, and the incidence of 
the land-tax to as. 6 Jd. (Rs. 2-12-4). 

The following statement shows the arable area in 125 Government 
villages, and the rates fixed in 1860-61 for twenty-seven years : 


1 This total includes the population of the Ahmedabad city (118,756 souls). 
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Hi 
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?{ 
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138,941 

4.07,133 

2 15 11 

36,001 

88,029 

2 7 2 

m,»42 

4,95,162 

a H i 


Assessment on Government and alienated land. 

R.s. a. p, 
4,95,161 12 9 

£. s. d. 

49,516 3 7 
17,356 15 114 

Deduct —Alienations. ... .1 

1,73,507 15 9 

Bemains . 

3,21,593 13 0 

32,159 7 74 

Add —Quit-rents . 

39,429 13 3 

3942 19 Ti 

Grazing farms and river-bed tillage... 

23,413 12 0 

2341 17 6 

Total revenue ... 

3,84,442 6 3 

38,444 4 9i 


The 1872 population, 249,366 souls, lodged in 40,870 houses, were, 
in 1876-77, supplied with 4083 wcdls and 634 ponds, and owned 10,388 
ploughs, 2823 carts, 23,487 oxen, 10,616 cows, 27,926 buffaloes, 627 
horses, 14,702 slioep and goats, 2050 assos, and 66 camels. 

In 1877-78, of 98,023 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 4956 
acres, or 5-05 per cent, were fallow, or under grass. Of the remaining 
93,067 acres, 3185 acres were twice cropped. Of the 96,252 
acres undor actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 86,306 apres, 
or 89'66 per cent, 43,299 of them under bdjri , Penicillaria spicata ; 
26,887 under juvdr. Sorghum vulgare ; 7409 under paddy and rice, 
dangar, Oryza sativa ; 5701 under barley, jav, Iiordeum hexas- 
tichon ; 1369 under kodra, Paspalum scrob'iculatum; 755 under 
wheat, glum, Triticnm mstivum ; and 886 under miscellaneous cereals. 
Pulses occupiod 2936 acres, or 3’05 per cent, of which 538 acres 
wero under gram, e-luma, Cicer arietinuin; 561 under )nag, Phaseolus 
radiatus ; 80 under tulad , Phaseolus mungo; 35 under tuver, Cajanus 
iudicus; and 1716 under miscellaneous crops, comprising guvar, 
Cyamopsis psoralioides ; math, Phaseolus aconitifolius ; vdl, Dolichot 
lablab; and chain, Vigna catiang. Oil-seeds occupied 3177 acres 
or 3-30 per cent, of which 122 were under fed, Sesamum indicum 
and 3055 under other oil-seeds. Fibres occupied 1366 acres, or'l’4< 
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per cent, of which 1344 seres were under cotton, ha-pas, Gossypium 
herbaceum; anil 22 under hemp, san, Crotalaria juncea. Miscellane¬ 
ous crops occupied 24G7 acres, or 2‘56 per cent, of which 875 acres 
were under sugarcane, serdi, Saccharum officinarum; 208 under 
indigo, gali, Indigofera tinctoria ; 76 under safflower, Icammba, 
Carthamus tinctorius; 1 24 j under tobacco, tambdku, Nicotiana tabaeum; 
and 1184 under miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 130,610 
souls, 125,391, or 96 per cent, Hindus ; 4947, or 3 - 78 per cent, 
Musalmans ; and 272, or - 20 per cent, Christians. Statistics specially 
prepared from the enumerators’ forms givo the following caste 
details : 675G Brahmans, 1 Brahma-Kshatri, 1 Parbhu, writers, 
3026 Vanias, 421 Luvanas, 3703 Shravaks, traders and merchants, 
28,910 Kanbis, 5104 llajputs, 15 Kachliias, 158 Malis, 39,593 Kolis, 
cultivators, 381 Bkavsars, calico-printers, 206 Sonis, gold and silver 
smiths, 1557 Huthars, carpenters, 1386 Luhars, blacksmiths, 538 
Darjis, tailors, 12 Kaclias, bricklayers, 273 Glnincliis, oil-pressers, 
595 Bhats, 55 Cliarans, bards and genealogists, 2689 Khnmbars, 
potters, 2514Hajams, barbers, 45 Dhobhis, washermen, 3698 Bliarvads, 
and IiaMris, herdsmon and shepherds, 177 Golas, rice-pounders, 
51 Marathas, labourers, 1749 Bhois, fishers and labourers, 2822 
Vaghris, fowlers, hunters and beggars, 2057 Rtivalias, cotton-tape 
makers, and beggars, 166 Oils, diggers, 24 Kamalias, makers 
of blankets, kartdi, 776 Marvadis, labourers, 111 Bajanias, acrobats, 
992 Mockis, shoemakers; 2289 Ckamndias, tanners, 562 Garudas, 
8863 Dheds, 2128 Bhangias, depressed classes, and 987 religious 
beggars. As regards occupation the same return arranges the 
whole population under the sevon following heads : i. Employed 
under Government or municipal or other local authorities, 581. 
ii. Professional persons, 881. iii. In service or performing 
personal offices, 1772. iv. Engaged in agriculture and with 
apimala, (a) cultivators 30,810 ; (6) labourers 2838 ; total 33,648. 
v. Engaged in commerce and trade, 1209. vi. Employed in 
mechanical arts, manufactures and engineering operations, and 
engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or otherwise prepared 
for consumption, 19,979. vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed 
Otherwise, (a) women 33,095 and children 36,837, in all 69,932; 
and (b) miscellaneous persons, 2605 ; total 72,537. 

Viramga rn Sub-division. Viramgam is bounded on the 
north by Baroda territory, on the east by Baroda territory and 
Sanand, on the south by the Nal, and on the west partly by 
Kathiawar and partly by Radhanpur. Its area is 679 square miles; 
its population, according to the 1872 census return, was 128,044 souls, 
or 188 to the square mile ; aud iu 1877 its realizable laud revenue 
was £20,014 (Its. 2,00,140.) 

Of its 679 square miles, 363 are occupied by the lands of alienated 
and tdluhddri villages. The rest, according to the revenue survey 
returns, contains 202,352 acres, or 47 per cent, of occupied land ; 
102,618 acres, or 24 per cont, of arable waste; 63,360 acres, or 15 
per cent, of unarable waste •, and 30,374 acres, or 8 per cont, of 
village sites, roads, ponds and rivers. Prom 202,352 arablo acres, 
29,629, the area of alienated land in Government villages, has to bo 
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taken. Of the balance 172,723 acres of arable Government land, 
137,629 acres, or 79'68 per cent, were in the year 1877-78 under 
cultivation. 

Except in the north, where the surface is broken by rolling sand 
hills, with in places patches of brushwood, Viramgam is a plain of 
thinly wooded light soil in the east, and to the west and south of 
open black soil ending in the salt level of the Ran. 

In the hot season Viramgam is one of the hottest parts of 
Ahmedabad. 

Without rivers, Viramgam is well supplied with ponds and 
reservoirs. In light soils sweet water is found near the surface. In 
black, though sufficient in quantity, it is generally brackish. Except 
rice-lands watered from ponds, the district has little garden 
cultivation. In 1877 the water-supply figures were 3 wells with 
steps, 806 wells without steps, 14-23 ponds or reservoirs, and 4 rivers, 
streams, and springs. 

In the north-east about one-third of the area is light, gorat, soil 
yielding millet and pulse, the rest, except chance light patches is 
black, yielding cotton, wheat, millet, and rice. 

In 1858-59, tho year of settlement, 4435 holdings, Matas, were 
recorded with an average area of 23 + '{y acres and an average rental of 
£1 17s. 34<f. (Rs. 18-10-3). Equally divided among the agricultural 
population, these holdings would, for each person, represent an 
allotment of 4£| acres, at a yearly rent of 7s. 10 d, (Rs. 3-14-9). If 
distributed among the whole population of the sub-division, the 
share per head would bo 2^ acres, and the incidence of the land 
tax 3s. 5Jd. (Rs. 1-11-8). 

The following statement shows the arable area in sixty-six 
Government villages, and tho rates fixed in 1858-59 for thirty years. 
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72,980 

77,380 
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Dry crop 
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1,08,641 
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Rs, a. p. 

£. s. d. 

Assessment on Government and’alienated land.,. 

1,77,159 8 0 

17,715 19 0 

Deduct" Alienations. 

31,260 4 0 

3126 0 6 

Remains . 

1,15,899 4 0 

14,589 18 0 

Add —Quit-rents ... . 

5288 2 2 

528 16 34 

Grazing farms and river-bed tillage. 

53,344 15 2 

5334 9 log 

Total revenue ... 

2,04,532 5 4 

20,453 4 8 
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The 1872 population, 128,044 souls, lodged in 49,404 houses, were, 
in 1876-77, supplied with 809 wells and 1423 ponds, and owned 11,426 
ploughs, 4459 carts, 26,296 oxen, 14,900 cows, 26,256 buffaloes, 1171 
horses, 14,717 sheep and goats, 1518 asses, and 195 camels. 


Stock, 

1876-77. 


In 1877-78, of 249,569 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 
59,332, or 23’77 per cent, were fallow, or under gx-ass. Of the 
remaining 190,237 acres, 1046 were twice cropped. Of the 
191,283 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
115,567 or 60‘41 per cont, £4,802 of them under juuar, Sorghum 
vulgare; 28,514 under bajri, Penicillaria spieata; 24,425 under wheat, 

? hau, Triticum mstivutn; 4133 under barley, jar , Hordeum hoxastichon; 

51 under kodra, 1'aspalum scrobicnlatum ; 413 undor paddy and 
rice, ddngar, Oryza sativa; and 2529 under miscellaneous cereals. 
Pulses occupied 11,431 acres, or 5’97 per cent, of which 2022 acres 
wore under gram, china, Cicer arietinum; 4425 under mag, Phaseolus 
radiatus; 837 undor a lad, Phaseolus inungo; 60 under tuver, Cajanus 
indices; and 4087 under miscellaneous crops comprising guvdr, 
Cyamopsis psoralioidos ; math, Phaseolus aconitifolius ; vdl, Dolichos 
lablab j and chola, Vigna catiang. Oil seeds occupied 1764 acres, or 
•92 per cent, of which 577 woi-e under tal, Sesaruum indioum ; 
and 1187 urider other oil-seeds. Fibres occupied 62,300 acres, or 
32'56 per cent, under cotton, kapds, Gossypium herbacoum. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 221 acres, or 'll per cent, of which 9 
were under sugarcane, serdi, Saccharam officinarum; 3 under tobacco, 
tambdku, Nicotiana tabacum; and 209 under miscellaneous vegetables 
and fruits. 

The 1872 consus returns show of a total population of 128,044 
souls, 117,244, or 91 - 56 percent, Hindus ; 10,773, or 8'41 per cent, 
Musalmans; 13 Parsis; and 14 Christians. Statistics specially 
prepared from the enumerators’ forms givo tho following caste details : 
6046 Bi'alxmans, 6 Brahma-Kshatxns, writei’s, 1759 Vanias, 419 
Luvanaa, 6512 Shravaks, ti’aders and merchants, 21,837 Kanbis, 
1699 Rajputs, 1887 Sathvaras, 3813 Narodas, 252 Malis, 37,709 
Kolis, cultivators, 308 Bhavsars, calico-printers, 60 Ghanehis, oil- 
presaers, 287 Khatris, weavers, 1016 Sonis, gold and silver smiths, 
1669 Suthars, carpenters, 81 Kausarfis, brass and copper smiths, 
1637 Lubars, blacksmiths, 1403 Darjis, tailors, 8 Chunaras, brick¬ 
layers, 451 Bhats, 321 Charans, bards and genealogists, 3350 
Kumbhars, potters, 1751 Hajams, bai'bers, 13 Dhobhis, washei’mon. 


Produce, 

1877-78. 


People r 
1S72. 
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6453 Bharvads and Rab&ris, herdsmen and shepherds, 58 Golas, 
rice-pounders, 93 Purabias and Marath&, servants and labourers, 
27 Bhois, fishers and labourers, 1615 Marvadis, labourers, 2582 
V&ghris, fowlers, hunters and beggars, 1519 Ravalids, cotton tape- 
makers and beggars, 20 Bhils, cultivators, 126 Kamalias, makers of 
blankets, ltdmii, 208 Ods, diggers, 282 Bajanias, acrobats, 516 
Mochis, shoemakers, 2107 Chamadias, tanners; 261 Garudas, 4547 
Dheds, 1628 Bhangias, depressed classes, and 908 religious beggars. 
As regards occupation the same return arranges the whole 
population under the seven following heads: i. Employed under 
Government or municipal or other local authorities, 787. ii. 
Professional persons, 433. iii. In service or performing personal 
offices, 1373. iv. Engaged in agriculture and with animals (a) 
cultivators 15,832, (6) labourers 2995; total 18,827. v. Engaged 
in commerce and trade, 2662. vi. Employed in mechanical arts, 
manufactures and engineering operations, and engaged in the sale of 
articles manufactured or otherwise prepared for consumption, 16,118. 
vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise, (a) women 35,914 
and children 49,403; in all 85,317, and ( b ) miscellaneous persons 
2527 ; total 87,844. 

Sanand Sub-division. Sanand is bounded on the north by 
Baroda territory, on the east by Daakroi, on the south by Dholka, 
and on the west by Viramgara. Its area is 360 square miles; its 
population, according to the 1872 census return, was 73,229 
souls, or 203 to tho square mile; and in 1877 its realizable land 
revenue was £17,256 (Rs. 1,72,560). 

Of its 360 squaro miles, 162 are occupied by the lands of alienated 
and talukddri villages. The rest, according to the revenue survey 
returns, contains 126,547 acres, or 55 per cent, of occupied land; 
69,525 acres, or 30 per cent, of arable waste; 39,703 acre3, or 17 per 
cent, of unarable waste; and 17,319 acres, or 8 per cent, of village 
sites, roads, ponds, and rivers. From 126,547 arable acres, 38,696, 
the area of alienated land in Government villages, has to be taken. 
Of the balance 87,851 acres of arable Government land, 58,640 acres, 
or 6675 per cent, were in the year 1877-78 under cultivation. 

Except an undulating strip of land in the west, Sanand is a rich 
plain in the centre of light soil with hedged well-wooded fields, and 
in the south and west a barer stretch of black soil. The people are 
on the whole good cultivators, living in rich villages with several 
fine ponds. 

The climate is like that of Daskroi; the wator good, and in most 
years the rainfall sufficient. 

Besides the Sabarmati, watering some of the alluvial lands in the 
east, Sanand is from north to south crossed by the Kohar, which 
loses itself in the Sial marsh. Though readily available its waters 
are little used for irrigation. Especially in the light soil tracts the 
wells are generally brackish and from having a substratum of gravel 
most of tho ponds are dry early in the season. In 1877 the water- 
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supply figures were 4 wells with stops, 1374 wells without steps, 
5 water-lifts, dhelcudu-, 686 ponds or reservoirs, and 14 rivers, streams, 
and springs. 

In the north and centre the soil is light chiefly growing millet and 
pulse, in the south it is black yielding good rice, along the Sabarmati 
are some alluvial lands, and to tho west near the Nal some black soils 
more or less charged with soda, khcir, yield cotton, panic, kodra, and 
wheat. 


In 1860-61, the year of settlement., 5674 holdings, khdtds , wore 
recorded with an average area of 12^ acres, and an average rental 
of £1 9s. id. Rs. (14-8-4). Equally divided among the agricultural 
population, these holdings would, for each person, represent an 
allotment of 3^ acres, at a yearly rent of 7 s. Old. (Rs. 3-12-2). If 
distributed among the whole population, the share to each would be 
Ijjy acres, and the incidence of the land tax 4s. l£d. (Rs. 2-0-11). 

The following statement shows the arable area in forty-seven 
Government villages and tho rates fixed in 1860-61 for twenty-sevon 
years: 


Sdnand Rent Roll, 1800-61. 


m 


Occupied. 

UieoccuriED. 

j Total. 

I 

Arable Lard. 

Acres. 

Rupee 
Assess- 
1 meat. 

Average 

acre 

rate. 

B96BM 

Acres, 

Rupee 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Average 

aoro 

rate. 

Acros. 

Rupee 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Average 

aero 

rate. 

!« 



Us. 

Its. a. p. 

J. 

Rs. 

Its. a. p. 


Us. 

111 ?, a. p. 

Dry crop 
Garden 

nice . 

23.SS4 

letu 

0,361 

41,'lflO 

9:157 

32,639 

1 11 9 
5 11 7 
4 4 3 

34,244 1 
216 1 
5213 i 

39,154 
. 1110 
19,032 

1 1 10 
5 2 0 
3 10 1 

58.078 

1850 

10,004 

| 79,444 
10,4*17 
41,b9S 

1 ft 11 
5 10 0 
3 15 3 


Total ... ! 

30,8-29 

73,513 

2 6 1 

39,703 

58,296 

1 7 6 

70,532 

1,31,809 

1 13 11 

m 

Dry crop 
Garden 

Bice . 

31,527 

6')f> 

8563 

41,906 

3361 

23,823 

1 ft 3 
5 8 7 
3 10 1 

... 


... 

31,527 

605 

0563 

41,90b 

3351 

23.82S 

1 5 S 
5 8 7 

3 10 l 


Total ... 

38,695 

60,080 

, 1 12 7 




38,695 

69,080 

1 12 7 

Total. 

Dry crop 
Garden 

Bice . 

50,361 

2239 

11,9-24 

83,196 

12,708 

46,639 

18 0 
5 10 9 
3 14 M 

34,214 

21H 

5213 

38,154 

mo 

19,032 

1 

1 1 10 
5 2 0 
3 10 1 

89,605 

2455 

17,107 

1,21,35) 
13,818 
05,721 

15 8 
5 10 0 
3 13 3 


Grand Total... 

69,524 

1,42,093 

2 0 10 

39,703 

58,296 

l 7 6 

10l),227j 

2,0o,8SU 

1 13 5 



Rs. a. p. 

X. 8. d. 

Assessment on Government and alienated land... 

2,00,8S9 1 4 

20,088 18 2 

Deduct —Alienations. 

00,080 3 0 

6908 6 51 

Kemairis . 

1,31,808 13 10 

13,180 17 8? 

Add —Quit-rents . 

8,807 0 0 

880 15 i ij 

Grazing farms and river-bed tillage... 

8,300 7 6 

839 12 ll| 

Total revenue ... 

1,49,072 14 4 

14,907 5 9J 


The 1872 population, 73,229 souls, lodged in 26,311 houses, were, 
in 1876-77, supplied with 1378 wells and 686 ponds, and owned 7349 
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Holdings. 


Rental, 

1860-01. 


Stoclc, 

1S76-77, 
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1S77-7S. 


People, 

1372. 


ploughs, 2392 carts, 10,284 oxen, 8087 cows, 17,019 buffaloes, 4+1 
horses, 6615 sheep and goats, and 1107 asses. 

In 1877-78 of 132,739 acres the total area of cultivated land, 
58,222, or 43’86 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of tho 
remaining 74,517 acres, 657 were twice cropped. Of the 75,174 acres 
under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 62,144 acres, or 82’66 
per cont, 25,616 of them under juvar, Sorghum vulgare; 12,559 
under wheat, <jhau, Tritieum sestivum; 12,160 under bdjri, Penioillarift 
spicata; 6325 under paddy and rice, ddngar, Oryza sativa; 
2423 under barley, jav, Hordcum hexastichon ; 1539 under kodra> 
Paspalum serobiculatum; and 1522 under miscellaneous cereals. 
Pulses occupied 2771 acres, or 3'68 percent, of which 619 acres were 
under gram, chana , Cicer arietinum ; 736 under mug, Phascolous 
radiatus; 435 under a,dad, Phascolous mnngo ; 97 under tuver, Oajanus 
indicus; and 884 under miscellaneous crops, comprising guvdr, 
Cyaraopsis psoralioides; ninth, Phaseolns aconitifolins; vdl, Dolichos 
lablab ; and chola, Vigna catiang. Oil-seeds occupied 1264acros, or 
PG8 per cent, of which 124 were under tal, Sesamum indicum ; and 
1140 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 8163 acres, or 10'85 
per cent, of which 8125 acres were under cotton, Jc.apds, Gossypium 
lierbacoum ; and 38 under hemp, mu, Orotalaria juneea. Miscella¬ 
neous crops occupied 832 acres, or 1‘10 per cent, of which 583 acres 
were under sugarcane, snnli, Saccharnm oflicinarnm; 46 under 
safflower, Icasumba, Cartlnimus tinctorius; 48 under tobacco, 
tamhafot, Nicotiana tabacum; and 155 under miscellaneous 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 73,229 
souls, 68,831, or 9399 per cent Hindus; 4395, or 6'00 percent 
Musalmans ; and 3 Christians. Statistics specially prepared 
from the enumerators’forms give the following caste details : 3772 
Brahmans ; 3 Brahma-Kshatris ; 1 Parhlm, writers ; 274 Vanias, 3167 
Shravaks, 651 Luvanns, traders and merchants ; 11,618 Kanbis, 8019 
Rajputs, 88 Sathvaras, 16 Malis, 11 Kri chinas, 21,138 TColis, cultiva¬ 
tors, 41 Ghanchis, oilpressers; 253 lihavshrs, calicoprintors; 194 
Sonis, gold and silver smiths; 816 Sulliars, carpenters; 647 Luhaxs, 
blacksmiths; 355 Darjis, tailors ; 7 Kadias, bricklayors ; 308 Bhats, 
155 Churans, bards and genealogists ; 1831 Kumbhars, potters ; 
1287 Hujams, barbers; 64 Dhobhis, washermen; 3467 Bharva^s 
and Rabaris, herdsmen and sliophcrds ; 90 Golhs, ricopounders ; 21}0 
Bhois, fishors and labourers; 21 Marvadis, labourers; 12 Pakhalis, 
water-bearers; 1655 Vaghris, fowlers, hunters, and beggars; 992 
Ravalias, cotton tapenmkers and beggars; 34 Kamalias, makers of 
blankets, kdmli; 116 Ods, diggers; 132 Bajanias, acrobats; 342 
Mochis, shoemakers; 1008 Ohamadias, tanners; 148 Garndas, 4042 
Dheds, 731 Sindhvas, 083 Bhaugias, depressed classes; and 352 
religious beggars. As regards occupation, the same return arranges 
the whole population under tho seven following heads : i. Employed 
under Government or municipal or other local authorities, 300. 
ii. Professional persons, 425. iii. In sorvico or performing personal 
offices, 687. iv. Engaged in agriculture and with animals, (n) 
cultivators 15,073; (5) labourers 1539; total 16,612. v. Engaged 
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in commerce and trade, 1876. vi. Employed in mechanical arts, Chapter XIII- 
manufactures and engineering operations, and engaged in the sale of Suh-dMaiona 
articles manufactured or otherwise prepared for consumption,. 1641. 
vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise, (a) women 
17,575, and children 32,123, in all 49,698, and ( b) miscellaneous 
persons 1990, total 51,688. 

Dholka Sub-division. Dholka is bounded on the north by Dholka. 
Sdnand, on the east by Mutar in Kaira and by Cambay, on the south 
by Dhandhukaand on the west by Kathiawar and the Nal. Its area 
is 690 square miles ; its population according to the 1872 census 
return was 113,375 souls, or 164 to the square mile, and in 1877 its 
realizable land revenue was £28,920 (Rs. 2,89,200). 

Of its 690 square miles, 360 are occupied by the lands of alienated Area. 
and talukddri villages. The rest, according to the revenue survey 
returns, has 210,995 acres or 48 per cent of occupied land ; 117,591 
acres or 26 per cent of arable waste, 54,893 acres or 13 por cent 
of unarable waste ; and 38,511 acres, or 9 por cent of village sites, 
roads, ponds, and rivers. From 210,995 arablo acros, 72,685, the 
area of alionated land iu Government villages, has to be taken. Of 
the balance 138,310 acros of arable Government land, 93,073 acres 
or 67'29 por cent were in the year 1877-78 under tillage. 

Dholka is a plain sloping south-west to tho little Ran. In the Aspect, 
east along the Sabarmati and near Dholka the fields aro hedged and 
the land thick planted with fruit trees. The south-west is low, 
barren and flat as if not very long ago it bad lain under tho sea. 

Tho eastern parts along the Sabarmati, cooled by tho sea-breeze Climate. 
are more temperate than Daskroi. But the south-west is most 
bleak, open to biting winds in the cold season and burning winds in 
the hot. The average rainfall is thirty inches. 

Except the Kohar little more than a local drain, the only river Water. 
is on the east the Sabarmati, its waters much used for irrigation. 

In 1877 tho water-supply figures were 64 wells with steps, 2470 wells 
without steps, 132 water-lifts, dhekudis , 725 ponds or reservoirs, and 
4 rivers, streams, and springs. 

The light soils have a large store of well water and the black 
soils are well provided with ponds. Within tho sub-division aro most 
of the chief varieties of soil. In the north is rico land, Jdydrdd, in 
the east near Dholka the finest light, c/ordt, along tho course of the 
Sabarmati alluvial soil, and poor brackish black in the south and 
frC 3 t. The garden, maliat, produce of Dholka is unsurpassed. 

In 1856-57, tfie year of settlement, 9763 holdings, khdtds, were Holdings. 
recorded with an average area of 12^ acres and an average rental 
of £l-0-9£d. (Rs. 10-6-2). Equally divided among tho agricultural 
population, these holdings would, for each person, represent an 
illotment of 4,*- acros, at a yearly rent of 7s. (Rs. 3-8-0). If 
distributed among the wholo population of the sub-division, the share 
to each would he l£j{ acres and the incidence of the land-tax 
Is. ll^d. (Rs. 1-7-8). 
b 187—31 
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The following statement shows the arable area in soventv-eftc 
Government villages and the rates fixed in 1856-57 for thirty 
years: 

Dholka Rent Roll, 1856-57. 


1856-57. 


11 



OCCUPISD. 

Ukogcupibd. 

Total. 

Arablb 

Land, 

Acres. 

Rupee 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Average 

aero 

rate. 

Aoree. 

Rupee 
Aase la¬ 
ment. 

Average 

acre 

rate. 

Acres. 

Rape*. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Avenge 

aero. 

rate? 

Dry crop ... 
Garden 
nice. 

A. g. 
40,488 0 

4417 33 

Ra, n. 
81,792 2 

19,434 6 

Rs. a. p. 

1 8 6 

4 ‘(i 4 

A. g. 
50,035 35 

4857 20 

Rs. a- 
58,009 H 

18,930 2 

Rs. a. p. 
12 8 

3 *7 11 

A. g. 
00,523 25 

0275 13 

Rs. a. 
1,30,403 0 

80,364 8 

Ra. a, p. 

1 S 3 

t i« 8 

Total ... 

44,005 

81,226 8 

1 12 11 

54,893 5 

75,600 0 

10 0 

90,708 88 

1,50,820 8 

1 9 0 

Dry crop ... 
Garden ... 
Rice. 

68,573 6 

4119 20 

97,005 12 

16,155 8 

1 6 11 

3 14 0 


... 

... 

68,573 0 

41i2 20 

97,005 12 

10,165 8 

1 6 11 

* 24, 0 

Total ... 

72,084 28 

1,13,831 4 

1 9 0 

... 



72,684 20 

1,13,821 4 

1 » 0 

Dry orop ... 
Garden 

Rice. 

108,000 0 

1,50,457 14 

1 8 0 

50,035 25 

68,669 14 

13 8 

169,005 31 

2,18,127 1« 

1 111 

8630 13 

30,589 14 

4 2 9 

4887 20 

10,930 2 

3 1 11 

13,887 S3 

62,M0 0 

S 14i 9 

Grand Total. 

117,680 19 

1,95,047 12 

1 10 6 

64,893 6 

75,600 0 

16 0 

172,483 24 

■2,70,047 12 

1 9 ' 0 



Rs. b. p. 

£. ». d. 

Aaseamont on Government and alienated land 

2,70,647 12 0 

27,064 15 fl 

Deduct —Alienations. 

1,13,821 4' 0 

11,382 2 ft 

Remains .. .. 

1,56,826 8 0 

15682 13 0 

Add —Quit-rents . 

20,174 4 0 

2017 8 6 

Add —Gracing farms and river-bod tillage 

15,316 10 2 

1531 13 8^ 

Total revenue.. 

1,92,317 6 2 

10,231 14 0ft' 


Stock, 

1877-78. 


Produce, 

1877-78. 


The 1872 population, 118,375 souls, lodged in 28,338 houses, 
were, in 1876-77, supplied with 2534 wells and 725 ponds and 
owned 10,532 ploughs, 4358 carts, 24,657 oxen, 1480 oowp, 
21,702 buffaloes, 1068 horses, 12,181 shgepand goats, 1674 asses ftftd 
79 camels. 

In 1877-78 of 222,141 acres, the total area of cultivated ladd 
60,960, or 27 - 44 per cent, were fallow or under grass. Of the 
remaining 161,181 acres, 1533 were twice cropped. Of the 162,714 
acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 136,891 acres, 
or 84'12 per cent, 91,638 of them under wheat, ghctu, Triticnm 
mstivum ; 29,889 under j-uvdr. Sorghum vulgare; 7625 under bujri, 
Penicillaria spicata ; 4748 under barloy, jav, Hordeum hexastichoq ; 
1100 under kodra, Paspalum scrobiculatum; 889 under paddy and 
rice, ddngar, Oryza sativa; and 1002 under miscellaneous cereals. 
Pulses occupied 5265 acres, or 3'23 per cent, of which 2845 acres were 
under gram, charm, Cicer arietinum; 363 under mag, Phaseolhs 
radiatus; 160 under tuver, Cajanus indicus ; and 1897 under 
miscellaneous crops, cQmprising guvdr, Cyamopsis psoralioides; maih, 
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Phaaeolus miscellaneous aconitifolius; vat, Dolichos lablab; and chola, 
Yi$pa oatiang. Oilseeds occupied 8342 acres, or 2*05 per cont, of 
which 1359 were under tal, Sesamum indicum ; and 1983 under other 
oilseeds. Fibres occupied 14,645 acres, or 9 00 per cent, of which 
14,638 acres were under cotton, kapds, Gossypium herbaceum; and 
7 under homp, san, Crofcalaria juneea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 
2571 acres, or 1*58 per cent, of which 633 acres were under sugar* 
oane, eerdi, Saccharum officiuarum; 502 under safflower, hasumba , 
Carthamus tinctorius; 152 under tobacco, tambaku , Nicotiana 
tabacum ; and 1284 under miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 113,875 
souls, 101,487 or 89*51 per cent Hindus ; 11,886 or 10*48 per cent 
Musalmans ; and 2 Pdrsis. Statistics specially prepared from tho 
enumerators’ forms give the following caste details : 6014 Brahmans; 
81 Brahma-Kshatris, 17 Kayasths, writers; 3165 Vanias, 1290 
Euyin&s, and 1896 Shrdvaks, traders and merchants; 12,672 Kanbis, 
10,509 Rajputs, 49 Sathvaras, 1788 K&ehhias, 189 Malis, and 27,520 
Kolis, cultivators; 333 Bhavsdrs, calicoprintora; 182 Khatris, 
Weavers; 471 Ghanchis, oilpressers; 630 Sonis, gold and silver 
smiths; 1442 Suthars, carpenters; 71 Kansdrds, brass and copper 
smiths; 944 Luhars, blacksmiths; 634 Darjis, tailors; 13 Ghunards, 
bricklayers; 576 Bhdts, and 431 Charans, bards and genealogists ; 
2866Kumbhdrs,potters; I77611ajdms,barbers; 127 Dhobhis, washer¬ 
men; 4880 Bharvdds, and 831 Rabdris, herdsmen and shepherds; 
693 Golds, ricepoundors; 42 Purabids and Marathds, servants and 
labourers ■ 549 Bhois, fishers and labourers; 581 Mdrvadis, labourers; 
2607 Vdghris, fowlers, hunters, and beggars; 853 Ravalias, 
cotton t&pemakers, and beggars; 17 lvdmalias, makers of blankets, 
himli; 151 Ods, diggOrs; 554 Bajdnids, acrobats; 2962 Mochis, 
shoemakers; 410 Garudfis, 7443 Dheds, and 2348 Bhangids, depressed 
classes ; and 830 religious beggars. As regards occupation tho 
Bame return arranges tho whole population under tho seven 
following heads: i. Employed under Government or municipal or other 
local authorities, 1158. ii. Professional persons, 854. iii. In servico 
or performing personal offices, 1859. iv. Engaged in agriculture 
and with animals, (a) cultivators 16,209, (b) labourers 2361, total 
18,870. v. Engaged in commerce and trade, 1833. vi. Employed in 
mechanical arts, manufactures and engineering operations, and 
engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or otherwise prepared 
for consumption, 25,183. vii. Miscellaneous porsons not classed 
otherwise, («) womou 22,180, and children 38,520; in all 60,700, 
and (b) miscellaneous persons 3218 ; total 63,918. 

Dhandhuka Sub-division. Dhandhuka is bounded on the 
north, west, and south by Kathiawar and on the east by the Gulf 
of Cambay. Its area is 1107 square miles, its population according 
to tho 1872 census return was 124,860 souls, or 112 to the square 
mile, and in 1877 its land revenue was £23,250 (Rs. 2,32,500). 

Of its 1107 equaro miles, 972 are occupied by alienated and 
t&lukdari villages. The rest according to tho revenue survey 
returns contains 86,236 acres or 12 per cent of occupied laud, 
34,187 acres or 5 per cent of arable waste; 13,772 acres or 2 per 
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cent of unarable waste, and 38,277 acres or 5 per cent of village 
sites, roads, ponds and rivers. Prom 86,236 arable acres, 14,728 
the area of alienated land in Government villages, has to be taken: 
Of the balance 71,508 acres of amble Government land, 36,412 acres 
or 50 - 92 per cent wero in the year 1877-78 under tillage. 

Except in the west a tract of bare hills and rough valleys with 
millet fields and garden patches, Dhandhuka is an open, treeless, 
blacksoil plain sloping towards the Gulf shore, growing cotton in 
the centre and wheat in the east. 

With a short rainfall of from sixteen to twenty-four inohes, 
with no shade and swept by a burning land wind, tho climate of 
Dhandhuka is, except in the cold season, most trying. 

The wator-supply is scanty. There are no large rivers. The 
Bhadhar andUtavli, little more than streams, lose themselves in tho 
marshes. Ponds are bad, wells few, and irrigation very limited. 
In 1877 the wator-supply figures were 13 wolls with steps, 787 
wells without steps, 170 ponds or reservoirs, and 22 rivers, stroams, 
and springs. 

In tho west is some coarse light soil. But the rest is black well 
suited for cotton and wheat. 

In 1857-58 tho year of settlement, 1140 holdings, lchdtds, wero 
recorded with an average area of 30 acres and an average rental of 
£2 4s 9^d. (Rs. 22-6-4). Equally divided among the agricultural 
population these holdings would, for each person, represent an 
allotment of 6£$ acres at a yearly rent of 9s. lOfd. (Rs. 4-15-2). 
If distributed among the whole population of the sub-division, the 
sbaro to each would amount to 2 acres, and tho incidence of the land 
tax 2s. llfd. (Rs. 1-7-9). 

The following statement shows the arable area in twolvo Govern¬ 
ment villagos, and tho rates fixed in 1857-58 for thirty years *. 


Dhandhuka Rent Roll, 1857-58. 




Occupibd. 

Unoccupied. 

Total. 

1 

Arable Laud. 

Acres. 

Rupee 

Abbgbs- 

meufc. 

ATerago 
aero 
rate. 

Acres, 

Rupee 

A saesfi- 
ment. 

Average 

acre 

rate. 

Acres. 

Rupee 

Asaew- 

ment. 

Average 

acre 

raia. 

Ilf 

Dry crop 

Gardon. 

Rico . 

A. g. 
19 t US 2ft 
843 12 

Rs. a, 
24,242 11 
606 13 

Rb. a. p, 
1 4 3 
17 7 

A. g. 
15,771 39 

Rb. a. 

9960 0 

Rs. a, p, 

0 11 7 

A. g. 

32,887 28 
343 12 

Rs. a 

34,203 1. 
606 IS 

■ ! 

B*. ft pi 
l 0 8 
1 7 7 


Total ... 

19,459 1 

24,749 8 

14 4 

13,771 39 

9960 0 | 

0 11 7 

33,231 0 

34,709 

10 9 

HI 

Dry crop 
Garden... 

Rice . 

14,483 34 
| 243 32 

18,100 12 
272 0 

14 0 
1 2 10 

... 

... 

... 

14,483 84 
243 32 

18,100 12 
273 0 

i 4 <r 
1 1 10 


Total ... 

14,727 26 

18,372 12 

1 4 0 




14,727 28 

13,872 12 

i i <r 

if 

Dry crop 

Garden . 

Rico . 

83,693 23 
687 4 

43,343 7 
778 13 

l 4 2 
1 6 2 

13,771 39 

9960 0 

0 11 7 

47,371 32 
687 4 

62,803 7 
778 IS 

1 1 s 

1 6 * 


Grand Total ... 

34,186 27 

43,122 4 

l 4 2 

13,771 39 

9960 0 

0 11 7 

47,958 26 

63,082 4 

1 1 * 
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Rs. 

a. 

P- 

£. 

8, 

d. 

Attaiiment on Government and alienated land 

53,082 

4 

0 

6308 

4 

6 

Deduct— Alienations. 

18,372 

12 

0 

1837 

5 

6 

Remains. 

34,709 

8 

0 

3470 

19 

O 

Add —Quitrents 

783 

9 

4 

78 

7 

2 

„ Grazing farms and river-bed tillage 

5894 

0 

4 

589 

8 

01 

Total ... 

41,387 

1 

8 

4138 

14 

24 


The 1872 population 124,800 souls, lodged in 40,382 houses wore, 
iii 1876-77, supplied with 800 wells, 170 ponds, and owned 7365 
ploughs, 3666 carts, 10,027 oxen, 11,545 cows, 11,486 buffaloes, 
1640 horses, 0189 sheep and goats, 1324 asses, 80 camels and 
one elephant. 

In 1877-78 of 339,084 acres the total area of land cultivated, 
92,471 or 27‘27 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 
remaining 246,613 acres, 2780 acres were twice cropped. Of the 
249,393 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 182,543 
acres or 7349 per cent, 100,431 of them under whoat, ghau, Triticuin 
ffistivum; 47,159 under juvdr, Sorghum vulgare ; 31,314 under 
hdjri, Peuiciilaria spicata; 25 under barley, jav, Hordeum 
hexastichon; 13 under paddy and rice, ddngar, Oryza sativa, and 3601 
under miscellaneous cereals. Pulses occupied 6189 acres or 2 - 48 per 
cent, of which 6155 acres wore under gram, chana, Cicer ariotinum ; 
and 34 under miscellaneous crops, comprising guvdr, Cyamopsis 
psoralioides ; math, Phaseolns acouitifolius ; vdl, Dolichos lablab ; 
and chola, Yigna catiang. Oilsoeds occupied 4259 acres, or 1 '70 per 
cout, of which 4151 wero under tal, Sosamura indicnm; and 108 
under other oilsoods. Fibres occnpied 55,696 acres, or 22'33 per 
cent, under cotton, kwpds, Gossypium herbaceum. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 706 acres or 0'28 per cent, of which 355 acres were 
under sugarcane serdl, Saccharum officinarum, 17 under safflower, 
Jcasumho, Carthamus rinctorius; and 334 under miscellaneous 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 124,860 
souls, 111,942 or 89'65 per cent Hindus ; 12,852 or 10 - 29 per cent 
Musalmans; 11 Parsis; and 55 Christians. Statistics specially 
prepared from the enumerators’ forms give the following caste 
details: 5295 Brahmans, 56 Brahma-Kshatris, 12 Parbhus, 14 
Kdyasths, writers; 7288 Vanias, 1191 Luvdnas, 4806 Sbravaks, 
traders and merchants ; 3816 Kanbis, 11,227 Rajputs, 4524 Sathvaras, 
344 Malis, 1523 Kathis and 30,502 Kolis, cultivators ; 746 Bhavsars, 
calico-printers; 8 Chhipas, calenders; 146 Khatris, weavers; 906 
Sonia, gold and silver smiths; 1793 Suthars, carpenters; 280 
Kansdr&s, brass and copper smiths ; 1584 Luhars, blacksmiths ; 1885 
Darjis, tailors; 29 Kadias, bricklayers; 154 Bhats, 931 Charans, 
bards and genealogists; 5240 Kumbhars, potters; 1616 Ha jams, 
barbers; 87 Dhobhis, washermen; 5425 Bharvads and Rabdris, 
herdsmen and shepherds; 17 Golds, ricepounders; 19 Marathas, 
labourers, 416 Khavas, servants; 1616 Vaghris, fowlors, hunters 
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Chapter XIII. and beggars; 774 Ravalias, cotton tapemakers and beggars; SOS' 
8ub-diviaioni. Ods, diggers; 3G7 Bajanids, acrobats; 778 Mochis, shoemakers j 
1723 Chamadias, tanners; 317 Garudas, 5493Dheds, 2161 Bhangi&s, 
dopressed classes; and 1535 religious beggars. As regards 
occupation the same return arranges tho whole population under 
the seven following heads : i. Employed under Government or 
municipal or other local authorities, 850. ii. Professional persons, 
1191. iii. In service or performing personal offices, 1788. iv. 
Engaged in agriculture and with animals (a) cultivators 15,721, G/) 
labourers 2467, total 18,188. v. Engaged in commorce and trade, 
2048. vi. Employed in mechanical arts, manufactures and engineer¬ 
ing operations, and engaged in tho salo of articles manufactured 
or otherwise prepared for consumption, 32,110. vii. Miscellaneous 
persons not classed otherwise, (a) women 25,255 and children 
40,997, in all GG,252 and ( b ) miscellaneous persons 2433 ; total 68,685. 

Gooha. Gogha Sub-division. Excopt four villages on tho Cambay 

Gulf, Gogha is on all sides surrounded by Bhiivnagar land. Its area 
is 224 squaro miles ; its population according to the 1872 census 
return, was 33,829 souls or 151 to the square mile, and in 1877 ita 
realizable land revenue was £3302 (Kb. 33,G20). 

Area. Of its 224 square miles, 204 aro occupied by tho lands of alienated 

and talukddri villages. The rest, according to tho rovonue survey 
returns, contains 12,852 acres or 9 per cent of occupied land, 3987 
acres or 2 J per cont of arable waste, 14G8 acres or one per cent of 
unarablo waste, and 7397 acres or 5 \ per cent of villago sitos, roads, 
ponds and rivers. From 12,852 arable acres, 2087 the area of 
alienated land in Government villages, has to bo taken. Of tho 
balanco 10,765 acres of arable Government land, 3675 acres or 
34'14 percent were in tho year 1877-78 under tillage. 

Aspect. A narrow plain skirting tho shoro of the Gulf, and behind hills with 

well-tillcd and well-wooded valloys full of springs, Gogha is especially 
at tho close of tho rains a placo of much beauty. The hills known as 
tho Khokhra range aro chiofly limestone. Barvala tho highest peak 
is about 600 foet above the sea. 

Closo to tho sea tho climate is healthy and cool, especially in the hot 
weather months, when a strong steady sea-breeze blows. The rain 
seldom more than twenty and often as little as twelve inches ifi 
light but falling on a retentive subsoil is sufficient. 

Many of the streams, though small, flow throughout tho year. 
There aro few ponds and irrigation is chiefly from wolls dug near the 
streams. In 1877 the water-supply figures were 21 wolls with steps; 
403 wells without steps, 23 ponds or resorvoirs, and 60 rivers, streams 
and springs. 

In the valleys is some rich chalky loam. In other parts tho soil is 
red in colour, shallow and gritty. 

In 1858-59 the year of settlement, 165 holdings, Jchdtds, were 
recorded with an average area of 24 T B 0 acres and an average rental of 
£1 4s. 5Jd. (Rs. 12-3-8). Equally dividod among tho agricultural 
population fcheso holdings would for each person represent &q 
allotment of acres at a yearly rent of 5s. 1 \d. (Rs. 2-9-1), If 
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distributed among the whole population of the sub-division, the share 
to each would be acres and the incidence of the land tax 5 

{Rs. 0-8-7). 

The following statement shows the arable area in four Govern¬ 
ment villages and the rates fixed in 1858-59 for thirty years : 


Ooijha Rent Roll, 185S-59. 




i OCCUPISD. 

l 

Unoccitibd. 

TotAL. 

1 

Arable 

Land. 

Acres, 

Rupee 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Average 
sere rate* 

i 

Arrcfl. 

Rupee 

Asaepa- 

mont. 

Average ^ 
acre rato. ^ 

Acres. 

Rupeo 1 
Assess¬ 
ment. 

Average 
acre rate. 

in 

Dry crop ... 
Garden 

Rice. 

3786 

L14 

i 

! I486 

404 

Rb. a. p. 

0 13 1 

4 6 4 

1 1469 

9 

Rs. 

982 

30 

Rs. a. p. 

0 10 10 

3 15 1 

3245 

123 

2447 

630 

Rs. a. p. 

0 12 1 

4 4 8 


Total .... 

11)00 

1069 

l 0 6 

1408 

1018 

0 11 1 

3308 

•2977 

0 14 3 

hi 

Dry crop ... 
Garden 

Eloe. 1 

1007 

119 

1887 

406 

0 15 4 

4 2 6 

i 


... 

1 1907 

119 , 

1R87 

496 

0 16 4 

4 2 8 


Total ... 

2 m 

2383 

1 2 3 




2080 

2383 

12 3 


Dry drop ... 
Gordon 

Kioe. 

8763 

233 

3362 i 
990 

0 14 8 

4 3 10 

1 

1460 , 
i 9 

982 

so 

0 10 10 

3 IS 1 

6212 

■m 

4334 

1020 

0 13 3 

4 3 7 


Grand Total. 

3088 

4342 

1 1 fi 

USB 

1018 

0 11 1 

6454 

6300 

0 IS 8 


1 

Us. 

a. 

P* ' 

£. 

8. 

d. 

Assessment on Government and alienated land... 

6360 

0 

0 

536 

0 

0 

Deduct —Alionationa . 

2383 

8 

0 

238 

7 

0 

Ttemain* . 

2976 

8 

0 

1>» 

e> 

13 

0 

Add —Quit-rents. 

58 

8 

0 

5 

17 

0 

„ Grazing farms and river bed-tillage ... 

3794 

13 

6 

379 

9 

81 

Total revenue 

GS29 

13 

6 

682 

19 

81 


The 1872 population 38,829 souls, lodged in 10,571 houses, were, 
in 1876-77, supplied with 424 wells and 23 ponds, and owned 1962 
ploughs, 543 carts, 4376 oxen, 2386 cows, 2313 buffaloes, 385 
horses, 4963 sheep and goats, and 1385 asses. 

In 1877-78, of 94,297 acres the total area of cultivated land, 58,634 
acres or 62’18 per cent, were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 
85,663 acres, 1405 were twice cropped. Of the 37,068 acres under 
notual cultivation, grain crops occupied 33,453 acres, or 90‘24 per 
cent, 25,947 of them under juvdr, Sorghum vulgare ; 5398 under 
bajri, Penicillaria spicata; 2026 under wheat, ghnu, Triticum 
EDstivum j 57 under paddy and rice, danger, Oryza sativa; and 25 
under miscellaneous cereals. Pulses occupied 1552 acres, or 4'18 per 
cent,- of which 1307 acres wero under gram, chana, Cicer arietinum; 
and 245 under miscellaneous crops, comprising gnvdr, Cyatnopsis 
psoralioides ; math, Phaseolus aconitifolius; vdl, Dolichos lablab; 
and chola, Yigna catiang. Oilseeds occupied 1934 acres, or 5’21 per 
cent, under tal, Sesamum indieuxn, Fibres occupied 42 acres, 
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Chapter XIII. or O'll per cent under cotton, kapaa, Gossypium herbaceum. 

Sub-divisioni. Miscellaneous crops occupied 87 acres, or 0*23 per cent, of which 

Goqha 14 acres were under sugarcane, senii, Saccharum officinarum ; and 

73 under miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

People, The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 33,829 souls, 

29,468, or 87‘10 per cent Hindus ;4305,or 12*72 per cent Musalmans; 
8 Parsis; and 48 Christians. Statistics specially prepared from the 
enumerators’ forms give tho following caste details : 2876 Brahmans; 
8 Brahma-Kshatris, 3 Kayasths, writers ; 1496 Vanias, 1394 Shrlivaks, 
56 Luvanas, traders and merchants; 974 Kanbis, 5378 Rajputs, 79 
Kacbhias, 636 Malis, 7923 Kolis, cultivators; 150 Bhavsars, calico- 
printers ; 56 Chhipas, calenders ; 432 Sonis, gold and silver smiths ; 
652 Suthars,carpenters; 25 Kansaras, brass and coppersmiths; 310 
Luh&rs, blacksmiths; 32 Darjis, tailors; 29 Kadias, bricklayers; 58 
Salats, masons; 205 Bhats, bards; 693 Kumbhars, potters; 469 
Ilajams, barbers; 82 Dhobhis, washermen; 1446 Bharvads and 
Rabaris, herdsmen and shepherds ; 23 Golds, ricepounders ; 92 Bhois, 
fishers and labourers ; 4 Purabias, servants; 149 Vaghria, fowlers, 
hunters and beggars ; 150 Ravalias, cotton tapemakors and beggars; 
13 Ods, diggers; 203 Bhils, cultivators ; 460 Mochis, shoemakers ; 
390 CMmadias, tanners; 18 Garudils, 1804 Dheds, 383 Bhangias, 
depressed classes; and 417 religious beggars. As regards occupation, 
the same return arranges the whole population under the seven 
following heads : i. Employed under Government or municipal or 
other local authorities, 496. ii. Professional persons, 225. iii. In 
sorvice or performing personal offices, 291. iv. Engaged in agricul¬ 
ture and with animals, (a) cultivators 5175, (6) labourers 1195, 
total 6370. v. Engaged in commerce and trade, 941. vi. Employed 
in mechanical arts, manufactures and engineering operations, and 
engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or otherwise prepared 
for consumption, 6854. vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed 
otherwise, (a) women 6857 and children 10,369, in all 17,226 and 
( b) miscellaneous persons 1426 ; total 18,652. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

PLACES OF INTEREST. 

AHMEDABAD. 

In north latitude 23” I', and east longitude 72“ 37', on the left ChapterXIV. 
bank of tho Silbarrnati, about 173 feet above mean sea level, and Places oflntereat. 
fifty miles north of the head of tho Cambay Gulf, tho city of 
Ahmedabad covers an area of two square miles. Ahmedabad. 

Outside tho city the country is well wooded, and, far beyond the Aspect, 
limits of the present dwellings, its surface is roughened by the 
remains of tho suburbs 1 2 aud villages that, in the times of its greatest 
prosperity, formed part of Ahmedabad. Along the west of the 
town flows the Sabannati, except in the rains a thin stream of water 
in a broad bed of deep sand, and to tho north, east, and south, are 
hedged fields of cotton and millet, thick studded with tombs, mosques, 
and old stone-built reservoirs and wells. 

The City Walls, running on the west for about a tnilo aud three 
quarters along the bank of the Sabammti, and stretching east in 
semi-circular form, include an area of two square miles, thickly peopled 
to the north and east, and with fewer houses and more trees to the 
south aud west. Within city limits there are, according to the latest 
returns, twenty-eight miles of made roads, 3b,284 Louses, and a 
population of 116,873 souls. The municipal revenue amounted in 
1878 to £22,747 (Its. 2,25,450). 9 

Section I. — History. 

In 1411 (March 4th) 3 Sultan Ahmad I., 4 * 6 * * like his father History. 
Sultan Muhammad, fond of the site and air of Asaval on the 
Sabarmati, chose it as his capital, and in honour of four Ahmads, 
himself, his religions teacher Shaikh Ahmad Ivhattn, and two others, 

Kazi Ahmad and Malik Ahmad, named it Ahmedabad. 0 Sinco 1411, 


1 Details are given below at page 327. 

2 Tho population figures are for 1S72 ; tho road and revenue figures for 1878. 

s Zi KAdah 7th, 813 H, Elochmaun's Ain-i-Akbari, I. 507. Ferishta gives 1413 

(late in 815 H.). Briggs, IV. 14. 

1 SultAn Ahinacl was grandson of Sultiu M uzafifar (1391-1411), the son of a converted 
Tak Rajput. Muzaffar, in 1151 ennobled by the Emperor Firoz Tughlik, was in 1391 
made Governor of Gujarat, and from that time was practically an independent ruler. 

6 The story is that the king, by the aid of the saint Shaikh Ahmad Khattu, called 

up the prophet Elijah or Kl.izr, and from him got leave to build a city if he could find 

four Ahmads who had never missed the afternoon prayer. A search over Gujarat 
yielded two, tho saiut was the third, and the king the fourth. Arch. Stirv. 1874-75, 2. 
The four Ahmads are said to havo been helped by twelve Babaa ; these were Baba 

b 187 - 3 - 
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Ahmedabad has passed through five periods, two of greatness, two 
of decay, and one of revival. First under strong rulers came a 
hundred years (1411-1511) of growth and rising wealth ; then sixty 
years (1512-1572) of decline during the decay of the Gujarat dynasty; 
next 135 years (1572-1707) of renewed greatness under the early 
Moghal Emperors; again 110 years (1707-1817) of disorder and 
loss under weakly Moghals and greedy Marathas, and last of all, 
sixty years (1818-1878) of steady progress under British rule. 

Clearing the neighbourhood of robbers and highwaymen, 1 Ahmad 
built a citadel or fort of much strength and beauty, calling it Bhndar 
after the Patan citadel laid out his city in broad fair streets, 3 and 
added to the Sabarmati’s scanty stream by turning into it the waters 
of the Hathmati. 4 Bringing marble and other rich building material 
from Anliilvada and Chandravati, 6 he raised magnificent mosques, 
palaces, and tombs, 6 and gathering merchants, weavers, and skilled 
craftsmen, made Ahmedabad a centre of trade and manufacture. 
During the rest of the fifteenth century, under powerful, rich, and 
successful rulers, Ahmedabad grew steadily in size and wealth and in 
the number and beauty of its public buildings. Amongits rulers Sultan 


Khoju, BAbaLAru, and BAba KarAmal, buried at Dliolka ; BAba A'li Sher and BAba 
Mahmud buried at Sark hej j a second BAba A'li Sher who used to sit stark naked; BAba 
Tavakkul buried in the Nasirabad suburb, BAba Lului buried in Manjhuri BAba, 
Ahmad NAgori buried near the NAlhand mosque, BAba Ladha buried near the Halim 
wicket, BAba Dholcal buried between the ShAhApur and Delhi gates, BAba SayyAh 
buried in Viramg.Am. There is a thirteenth BabaKamal KirmAni about whom autho¬ 
rities are not agreed. Major J. W. Watson, Bob. 4th, 1879. 

1 Ahmad SliAh, beforo establishing AsAval as iiis capital, had to defeat aBhilor 
Koli chief who about a year before had risen against his grandfather’s government. 
(Bird, 184, 187). The Bhil would seem to have been a robber and plunderer of high¬ 
ways, not an independent chief, as seven years before (1403) SnltAn Muhammad, 
SultAn Ahmad’s father, had made AsAval his capital. (Bird, 179). AsAval had for 
Jong been a place of importance. Hero Muhammad Tughlik ShAh (1325-1350) haltod 
during his suppression of the Gujardt mutiny (1347). (TArikh-i-Firoz ShAhi : Elliot, 
III. 200). Two hundred years earlier it was (1150) a well peopled, busy, trading, manu¬ 
facturing and rich town (Jaubert’s Kdrisi, I, 170, 174, 170). In the eleventh oontury, 
Karan king of AnhilvAda (1072-1094) made the town his capital, adorned it with two 
temples, one to Kochrab, the site still known, and the other to Jayanti Devi, and 
named it KaranAvati, Karan’s town.Shriungar, prosperous city, and RAjnagar, king’s 
town. (BAs Mala, 79, SO, 89). But though, like SultAn Ahmad he had to punish the 
robber Kolis before ho made it his capital, Karan was not its founder. In the tenth 
century AsAval was one of the chief places in GujarAt (A1 Biruni, 970-1039). Reinaud’s 
Fragments, 121, Elliot’s History, I. ( 16 . 

2 The PAtan citadel was probably tlie old Rajput fort called after Bhadra, or 
tho propitious KAli. Major Watson. The fort was perhaps improved by SultAn 
Mahmud Begada (1459-1511). -See below under ‘Bhadar,’ p. 275. 

3 The Moghal historians (1590-1000) and almost all the European travellers (1010- 
1700) praise the citadel and the broad streets, 

4 Mr. Molvill, who between 1824 and 1826 surveyed TarAntij and Moddsa, was 

satisfied that, though no trace of a dam remained, the hollow known as the Bokh must 
be artificial, the work of SnltAn Ahmad to add to his new city’s water supply. Bom. 
Gov. Sel. X. 5. v rr-a 

« Tod’s Western India, 227. All the buildings were of stone brought from a great 
distance (ehielly from Dh rAngadra in KAthiaw Ar and Idar, see below p. 203). Bird, 
132. Specially good lime was brought from Idar, and in plaster work, with which the 
fino buildings, pleasure houses, and tombs wore covered, took so fine a polish as to 
reflect tho light like a looking glass. Bird’s MirAt-i-Ahnradi, 106. 

e The chief buildings were the City Walls, the Bhadar, and the Triple Gateway ; 
of mosques, SultAn Ahmad’s, Haibat KhAn’s, Syed Adam's, Malik Adam’s, JAma, and 
Sidi Syed’s ; and of tombs, Sultan Ahmad’s and his Queens’. 
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Mahmud Bogaila (1459-1511) repaired its walls,' planted its Btrcets 
with trees,adorned the city and suburbs with splendid buildings, 2 and 
with much care fostered its traders and craftsmen. 3 So closely did 
he look after its welfare that if he heard of an empty house or shop 
he ordered it to be filed. 4 At the close of Mahmud’s reign (1511) 
in spite of tho great wealth and size of Cliainpaner, Ahtnedabad was 
still greator, very rich ami well supplied with many orchards and 
gardons, walled, and embellished with good streets, squares, and 
houses. 6 

For sixty years after Mahmud’s death (1511-1572) the fortunes of 
Ahtnedabad declined. Bahadur Shah (1520-155(5), when strong and 
prosperous preferred Oliampanerto Ahtnedabad, and, in the disorders 
that followed his death, 3 tho power of tlio Gujarat kings waned, 
their revenues fell, and tho capital, its trade crippled by Portuguese 
competition, was impoverished and harassed by the constant quarrels 
of unruly nobles. 7 In 1571, the year before its capture by Alcbar, 
the city had twelve wards within tho walls and others outside. Its 
chief industries were the manufacture of silk, gold and silver thread, 
and lac. Il yielded a yearly revenue of £155,000 (lls. 15,50,000). 8 

In 1572, called in by a party of the Gujarat nobles, the Emperor 
Akbar, meeting with little opposition, entored Ahmedabad (18th 


1 The date 1488 given in the dato-liue ‘Whoever is within is safe,’ (Briggs’ Furishts, 
IV. 70) would seem to show that Mahmud Begada built the outer wall. Rut, as the 
MirAt-i-Ahmadi expressly states that Ahmad built both the fort and the city walls, 
Mahmud probably strengthened perhaps repaired thi-m. Before building the walla 
Mahmud is said to have e.'rauged the course of the Sabariuati which formerly ran 
through the KAranj square, between the Bhadar and the Three Oates. Briggs’ Cities 
of GumrAshtra, 208. This, if done at all, was probably the wort of Sultan Ahmad. 

K The chief buildings and works carried out in Ahmedabad between 1411 and 1(511 
were, under Muhammad 11. (1141-1451), Kutb-ud-din’s mosque ; under Kutb-ud-din 
(1451-1459), Malik ShAbAns mosque, Darya KhAn’stouib,the KAukuriya lake, the small' 
Batva shrine, and Oanj Bakhsh’s tomb at Sarkhej; ami under Mahmud Begada 
(1459-1511), the Queen’s mosque in SArangpur, Dastur Khi'ui’s mosquo, MubAffz 
KliAn’s mosque,Dada ETarir’s well, Miya KhAn Ohishti’s mosque, Aohut Bibi’s mosque, 
Syed UsmAn’s mosquo and tomb, and parts of SbAU A'lam mid Batva. 

8 During this reign (14(>6) special mention is made of silver sword handles of 
Ahmedabad work. Bird's MirAt i-Ahmadi, 207. 

4 Bird’s MariU-i-Ahmao.i, 205. 

6 Stanley’s Barbosa (1514), 58. The houses were of stone and white-washod brick 
with roofs in the Italian fashion. 

8 During Ilumayuu’s very short possession of GujarAt (1535) ho appointed his- 
brothor A’skari governor of Ahmedabad. Bloobmaim’s Ain-i-Akbari, I. 348. 

1 Early in tho sixteenth century (1509) Ahmedabad trade began to suffer at the 
hands of the Portuguese. But it was not till 1538 that, settled at Din as lords of the 
sea, the Portuguese secured the greater part of the prolits that formerly enrichod the- 
merchants of Ahmedabad. Of local events that affected Ahmedabad may lie noticed : 
1, in 1554 the partition of GujarAt among the nobles, leaving to the nominal king Ahmad 
ShAh II. (1554-15(il), only the city and neighbourhood of Ahmedabad ; 2, in 1571 its 
capture by Chingiz KhAn ; and 3, its siego by A laf KhAn, till the arrival of AkbAr 
(1572.) 

8 Of the total, £5000 i Ra. 50,000) camo from cultivation round the city, £100,000 
(Rs, 10,00,000) from taxes on vegetables, £30,000 (Rs, 3,00,000) from a coinage tax, 
and £20,000 (Rs, 2,00,000) from police, 'i'iie policedetails wore tines, £1500; betel loaf, 
£5000 j cattlo market., £3500; lac, £500 ; wire, £1000 ; opium, £500 ; silk, £1800 ; 
carriors, £500 ; messongers, £150; false weights, £500 ; shops £1500 ; revenue of tho 
twelve city wards, pun is, £350 ; city gate collections, £1300; other wards .jnmis, 
£1400; confections and other things, £500 ; total, £20,000. Bird’s Mirit i-AJumwli r 
113-114. 
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November 1572), and receiving the submission of its nobles made 
Gujarat a province of his empire, and appointed a Viceroy. Though 
easily won, ten years passed before order was established at 
Ahmedabad. Akbar was but a'few months gone, when (1573) the 
rebel Mirz&s, 1 helped by some of the Gujarat nobles, came against 
Ahmedabad; two years later (1575) at a second siege Muzaffar 
Husain Mirza all but took the city, and in 1583 Muzaffar the last of the 
Ahmedabad kings captured Ahmedabad and spoiled it of gold, jewels, 
and fine cloth. 2 * 4 * Muzaffar*s revolt was soon put down. Mirza Khan, 
one of Akbar’s most rising nobles, led an Imperial army against 
Ahmodabad, and (22nd January 1584) meeting Muzaffar at Sarkhej, 
after a hard fought battle, routed. hi3 troops and forced him to fly. 
Raised to be Khan Khanan or head of the nobles, Mirza Khan turned 
the Sarkhej battlo field into a garden, Fateh Bagh, the garden of 
victory, for long one of tho chief sights of Ahmodabad. 8 After 
this victory, though at times disturbed by brawls and riots, 
Ahmedabad, for moro than a century free from outside assault, 
continued one of the richest cities of the Moghal empire. 

At the close of tho sixteenth century the city was large, well formed, 
and remarkably healthy; most of its houses wore built of brick and 
mortar with tiled roofs ; the streets wero broad, the chief of them 
with room enough for ten ox-carriagos to drive abreast; and among 
its public buildings were 1000 stone mosques, each with two large 
minarets and many wonderful inscriptions. Rich in the produce of 
every part of the globe, its painters, carvers, inlayers, and workers in 
silver gold and iron, were famous, its mint was one of four allowod 
to coin gold, 1 and from its Imperial workshops came masterpieces in 
cotton, silk, velvet and brocade with astonishing figures and patterns, 
knots and fashions. 6 * The town was on the whole the handsomest 
in Hindustan, perhaps in the world. 0 


1 The Mirzfts, Shilli Mirza tho grandson, and Ibrfthim Husain and Muhammad 
Husain the younger sons of Muhammad Sultan Mirza, as sprung from their com¬ 
mon ancestor Timur the Groat, had been treated with great distinction by Humayun 
and Akbar. Muzaffar Husain who uoarly captured Ahmedabad in 1575 Was a son of 
Ibrahim. Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari, I. 401-463. 

8 Bird's Mirftt-i-Ahmadi, 362. Muzaffar, who in 1572 foil into Akbar’s hands, escaped 
from confinement in 1578, and fled to Kfti.liiAw.tr. Blockmann’s Ain-i-Akbari, I. 3114. 

8 Bird's Mirftt-i-Ahmadi, 375. When Muhammad A'li Khiin wrote (1748-1762) 
several of the buildings and remains of the summer house wero still to be seen. 
As Viceroy (1583-1590) the Klum Khftuftn laboured for the prosperity of the country 
and the relief of the oppressed (Bird, 375). He was famous for his liberality giving, 
at the final conquest of Gujarftt, bis whole property to his soldiers. Bloehmanu's 
Ain-i-Akbari, I. 335. 

4 The other places were the seat of Government, Bengal, and Kftbul. Bloehmann’g 

Ain-i-Akbari, 1. 31. 

6 Blochmaun’8 Ain-i-Akbari, f. 88. Hair woaving, apparently gold and silver 
thread (ditto, 92), and silk spinning were brought to perfection. The goods for which 

Ahmedabad would seem to have been specially famous were, brocades, velvets and 
silk with bars of silver thread (ditto, 92, 93). 

8 Ferishta, IV. 14 and Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akbari, II. G3. Of the population of the 
city no estimate has been traced. It is not easy to reconcile the accounts of the size 
of the city given in Ferishta, the Ain-i-Akbari, and the Mirftt-i-Ahmadi. Accordingto 
the Ain-i-Akbari (1580), there were 3(10 parti*, of which only eiglity-four were then 
flourishing (Gladwin, II. 63) ; according to Ferishta there were, in 1600, 360 mahallah *, 
each Burrouudod by a wall (Briggs, IV. 14); the Minit-i-Ahmadi in one passage 
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In the early years of the seventeenth century Ahmedabad increased 
in size, its governor (1606-1609) founding a new ward and building a 
mosque and tomb. 1 A few years later (1613), a company of thirty-two 
Englishmen under Mr. Aldworth came to Ahmedabad. Early in the 
following year (April 1614), a house was hired and brokers and 
servants left to gather goods.' 2 At the close of 1617 (December 
15th) Sir Thomas Hoe, pressing in front of Jahangir 1 a camp, 
came to Ahmedabad. About throe weeks later (January Gth, 1618), 
the Emperor came, and in dne course received his presents from 
the Company, and gave an audience to a party of English speculators, 
who, under a certain Richard Steel, had como out with the object of 
getting contracts for load pipes. 8 One day (January 13th), some 
Dutch merchants appeared at court with a great present of China 
ware, saunders-wood, parrots, and cloves. Asked abont the strangers. 
Roe told the prince, ‘ they were a nation under the King of England, 
not welcome in all parts.’ To his disgust they were made 
welcome at Ahmedabad. Roe was asked, as their fellow-subject, to 
introduce them; their present was received, and they wore stationed 
close to the English. 4 The English were much pleased with 
Ahmedabad. It was a goodly city as largo as London. The walls 
were high and thick wilh many gates. Outside wore no suburbs; 
inside broad well-paved streets wore lined with trees so high and 
large that it seemed like entering a wood, the buildings were 
beautiful, comparable to those of most cities in Asia, the houses 
were of brick, many of them ridged and tilod. The Viceroy’s house 
was largo and stately, of excellent stone, well-squared and put 
together. Its craftsmen wore cunning weavers, carvers, painters, 
inlayers, and gold and silver embroiderers. Its traders, Pagans, 
Musalrndns, and Christians, dealt in indigo, cloth, and drugs on so 
large a scale that, in the busy season (November - April), almost 
every ten days a caravan of about 200 wagons started for Cambay. 8 
This is very unlike the Emperor Jahangir's description of the city, 
written about the same time (1618). Feverish and oppressed with 
the heat ho fonnd little to admire. ‘ What beauty or excellence,’ 
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(Bird, 311) says, such was once its populous state that it contained 380 purds, each 
jutra a considerable quarter almost a city; in another passage he mentions twelve 
city wards and others outside (Bird, 114), and in his detailed account of the city 
he mentions by name 110 suburbs of which 19 were settled under Moghal rule (see 
below p, 328). Again Terry (1018) says, -without the wall there are no suburbs, 
(Voyages, 179) and Mandelslo (1*538), the suburbs and dependent villages are nearly 
seven leagues round, (Voyages, 78). Perhaps there is no bettor explanation of these 
discrepancies, than the difficulty thero always is to draw a line between a city, its 
suburbs, aud the villages on its outskirts. It seems unlikely that under its own kings 
Ahmedabad was ever so great as it became under the Moghal viceroys. 

1 This Viceroy was 8yed Mur ursa, Shaikh Farid-i-Bukhiri (1600-1609), Tho new 
ward was in his honour called the Bukhari mahallah, the mosque and tomb were in 
honour of Wajih-ud-din (died 1580). Bloclimaun's Aiti-i-Akbari, 1.415. 

2 Orrae’s Historical Fragments, 334-336. 

3 Roe, in Kerr IX. 354. Roe, who found Steel ‘ high in his conceit and forgetful of 
respect,’ disapproved of the project thinking, chiefly from tho cost of land carriage, 
that an attempt to advance tho sale of lead wa3 money and labour thrown away. 

4 Roe, in Kerr IX. 364, 365. 

B The travellers wore Finch and Nicholas Bfflet (1611) Harris I. 89 and Kerr 
VIII. 301 ; Nicholas Whittington (1613) Kerr IX, 127, and Terry, Voyage to East India 
(1618), 179, ISO. 
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he complains, can the founder of the city have seen in this wretched 
land with its dust-laden air, its hot winds, its dry river-bed, its 
brackish nasty water, and its thorn-covered suburbs.' At first he 
called it Dust city, Gardabnd, afterwards as his dislike grew 
stronger Simoom town, Samumistdn, Thorny town, Zakumddr , 
ending, perhaps when he heard the plague 1 had broken out, in the 
names, Sick town, Bimdruldn and Hell city, Jahannamabad, During 
part of Jahangir’s nine months’ stay in Ahmedabad, his favourite 
wife Nur Jahan governed the city. 2 * A record of his visit remains in 
the JaMngir mint (p. 280) which he either built or renewed. 8 

In 1610 Prince Khurrain, afterwards (1627-1658) the Emperor 
Shah Jahan, was made Viceroy. During his government (1616-1622), 
among other improvements, ho built a palace in the Shahi Bag and 
royal baths in the Bhadar. Shortly after (1626), the English 
traveller Sir Thomas Herbert describes Ahmedabad as ‘ the megapolis 
of Gujarat, circled by a strong wall with many large and comely 
streets, shops full of aromatic gums, perfumes and Bpices, silks, 
cottons, calicoes and choico Indian and China rarities, owned and 
Bold by the abstemious Banians who hero surpass for number the 
other inhabitants.’ 4 5 In 1629 and 1630 Ahmedabad passed through 
two years of famino so severe that its streets were blocked by the 
dying, and those who could move, wandered to other countries. For 
the poor and destitute soup kitchens, langar-khdnds , were established 
and a sum of £5000 (Rs. 50,000) distributed. 8 Tho famine over, the 
city soon regained its prosperity. Mandelslo, 6 in 1638, describes 
its craftsmen as famous for their work in steel, gold, ivory, onamel, 
mother of pearl, paper, lac, bone, silk, and cotton, and its merchants 
as dealing in sugarcaudy, cumin, honey, lac, opium, cotton, borax, 
dry and preserved ginger and other sweets, myrobalans, saltpetre 
and sal ammoniac, diamonds from Bijapur, ambergris, and musk. 

During the next thirty years (1640-1670), the fortunes of 
Ahmedabad wero at their best, A succession of able governors 
maintained order throughout the country, protected foreign 


1 WAkiAt-i-JahAngiri: Elliot’s History, VI, 358-359. JahAugir thought he had escap¬ 
ed tho pestilence, waba, that had for some time been raging at Agra. But it appeared 
at Ahmedabad and at least to the English was most deadly. Terry, 227. Details bayp 
been given under tho head Health (p. 219). In spite of his abuse of tho place JahAngir 
had some share of amusement in Ahmodabad. One night. Roe reports, after a 
party at a garden outside of tho city, the Emperor drove his favourite Bur MahAl in 
an open bullock wagon himself acting as wagonor. Kerr, IX. 363. Another night, 
as he himself tells, he held a market in the courtyard of his palace where jewels, 
inlaid articles, implements, and all kinds of cloth and stuffs, with plenty of lighten 
lanterns before eaoh shop, made a novel show. WAkiAt-i-JahAngiri: Elliot, VL 361. 

'i Perron’s Zend Avesta I. erLxvii aud nxiv, Briggs’ Cities of GujarAshtra, 224. 
A coin or medal was struck in Nur JahAtvs honour with tho inscription ‘In the 
thirteenth of the installation (1023 H, 1618) Nur JahAn wife of the King JahAngir, 
son of the King Akbar, lady governor of Ahmedabad.’ 

S Briggs’ Cities of GujarAshtra, 224. 

4 Travels, 66. Herbert speaks from hearsay, He was only a fortnight in GujarAt 
(27th November to 17th December) and spent all that time at Surat. Della Valle, 
three years before (1623) found the streets broad, beautiful and straight, but from 
tho deep dust difficult for men to go on loot or horses to go fast. Della VrIIo, 
Letters, 111, 91-92. 

5 BAdahah-mkna in Elliot's History, VII. 24, 25. 6 Voyages, 80. 
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merchants, and adorning the city with now buildings, developed its Chapter XIV- 
population, industries, and trade. 1 Of the city during this time of Places of Intereit. 
prosperity (February, 1666), Thevonot, tho French traveller, has 
left the following account. It was so full of trees that from 
a height it seemed a green forest. From the south the approach, 
lined by avenues of trees, lay past walled gardens, houses, and well 
built tombs, then through a gateway 3 into a street of houses leading 
straight to tho city walls. Including the suburbs the city was 
about miles long. 3 Its walls were strong, in good repair, and well 
guarded. Inside, the streets were broad, the main street at least 
thirty paces across, ending towards the west in three great gateways. 

These opened into the king’s plain, 700 yards long by 400 broad. 

To the south was a large) travellers’ rest-house or caravanserai, with 
a battery of six or seven guns, the front ornamented with 
overhanging pillared balconies of finely cut stone. In the middle 
of the plain was a high treo with a target hung from its top, and 
scattered over the plain were many srnaJi square buildings, about 
nine feet high where the police magistrate, kulval, tried offenders. 

Across the square from the Three Gateways was the citadel, as largo 
as a little town, but with no good rooms, surrounded by a well cut 
stone wall, and entered by a strong gate flanked by high towers. 

Over the whole city wore many mosques, tombs, and palaces, public 
baths and reservoirs, fountains, and water courses. 4 The chief 
articles of trade were, of raw produce, indigo, sugared and raw 
ginger, sugar, cumin, lac, myrobnlans, tamarinds, opium, saltpetre 
and honey, and of manufactured goods, satin, velvet, taffeta, cloth 
of gold, silk and wool, silk carpets and cotton fabrics some made in 
Gujarat some brought from Lahore and Delhi. 5 6 After Thovi?not’s 
visit the city, though for several years (1086-1689) afflicted by 
attacks of pestilence," seems to have lost little in wealth. In 1695 it 
was the head-quarters of manufactures, ‘the greatest city in India, 
nothing inferior to Venice for rich silks and gold stuffs curiously 
wrought with birds and flowers.’ 7 

With the close of Aurangueb’s (1707) reign began a period of 
disorder. The Marathas, who for about half a century had caused 


Disorder, 

1707-1725. 


5 The moat distinguished Viceroys were A'zam KhAn (1635-1642), Aurangzeb 
(1644-1646), and Murad Bakhsli (1654-1657). During this time the ouly disorder was 
in 1644 a riot between Hindus and Musalmsins in which under Aurangzeb’a orders 
the temple of Chintiman neur Saraspur was mutilated. Details of this temple are 
given below, p. 283. 

3 Thevenot (V. 23) calls tho gate a faiwportc. It was pcrliapa, as is still the case 
;n many poh, a gateway without any walls, 

s Thevenot, V. 23. 

4 Thevonot, V. 25. Forbes’ Or. Mem. III. 127. 

6 Thevenot, V, 35 ; and Tavernier in Harris, II. 373, At this time there were in 
,he city Armenian and Abyssinian churches and a Jewish synagogue. Ugilby s Atlas 
1680), V. 209, 

6 Muntakhab-ul-Lubitb : Klliot’s History, VII. 337. 

7 Gemelli Daren : Churchill, IV. 189. This seems exaggerated, as about the same 
irae (1672-1681) Fryer makes Delhi, Lahore and Agra the three chief cities of India, 
lew Account, 199. In the beginning of tho eighteenth century (1700-1720), Hamilton 
alls Ahmedabad a great city, in size and wealth littlo inferior, to the best towns 
i Europe, yielding a revenue ten tunes that of Surat or about ‘ 4162,500 
is, 13,00,000).’ New Account, I. 144,149, 
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mischief and damage in south Gujarat, on hearing of the Emperor’s 
death sent an expedition against Ahmedabad. Under tho command 
of Balaji Vishvauath they passed tho Imperial troops in the Ranch 
Mahals, plundered as far as Batva within five miles of the city, and 
were only bought off by tho payment of £21,000 (Rs. 2,10,000).' 
In the city the next years were marked by riots and disturbance. 
In 1709 an order came from the new Emperor Bahadur Shfih 
(1707-1712), that in the public prayers, among the attributes of the 
Khalif A'li, the Shia epithet wa.-ti or heir should bo introduced. 
This order caused great discontent among the Ahmedabad Sunnis. 
They warned the reader not to use the word wasi again, and, as he 
persisted in obeying orders, on tho next occasion they dragged him 
from the pulpit and stabbed him to death. 2 Three or four years later 
(1713-1714) another disturbance broke out, this time between the 
Hindus and Musalmans. A Hindu insisting on burning the Holi 
near some Musalman houses, the Muhammadans retaliated by 
killing a cow. On this the Hindus seized a lad the son of a butcher 
and killed him. Then the Musalmans especially tho Afghans rose, 
sacked, and burned shops. They attacked a rich jeweller, Kapurclmnd, 
who defended his ward, pot, with matchlock men and killed 
several of the rioters. For three or four days work was at a stand¬ 
still. 3 Next year (1715) in the city the riots were renewed, shops 
wore plundered and much mischief done, 4 and outside (171C), the 
Kolis and Kathis grew so bold and presumptuous as to put a stop 
to trade. 5 During tho next ten years (1720-1730), the rivalries of 
the Imperial nobles were tho cause of much misery at Ahmedabad. 
In 1720 Anopsingli Bhandari the deputy viceroy, committed many 
oppressive acts murdering Kapuvchand Bhansali, one of the leading 
merchants. So unpopular was he that when news reached the city 
that Shivjat Khan had. been chosen to succeed him, the people of the 
town attacked the Bhadar and all but took Anopsingh’s life. Then 
there followed a struggle between llamid Khan, the Nizam’s deputy 
helped by the Mnrathas, and Sarbaland Khan the Viceroy and his 
deputy. During this contest Ahmedabad was pillaged by the 
Marathas, the city more than once taken and retaken, and even 
when tho Viceroy’s power was established in name, ho was 
practically besieged in tho city by tho crowds of Maratha horse 
who ravaged the country up to the gates. The revenues cut off, to 
pay their troops tho Imperial officers granting orders on bankers, 
seized them, put them in prison, and tortured them till they paid. 
Reduced to wretchedness many merchants, traders, and artisans left 
the city and wandered into foreign parts. 3 Though successful 
against the Marathas the Viceroy had to agree to give them a share 


1 Watson’s Gujarat History, 89. 3 Muntakhab-ul-Lubdb : Elliot, VII. 421 

3 Miuitakhab-ul-Lubdb : Elliot, VII. 454-45(5. * Watson’s Gujardt History, 91. 

6 Hamilton’s New Account, I. 145. 

6 Watson’s Gujardt History, 94-101. Muntakhab-ul-Lubdb in Elliot, VII. 527-530 
Tho details were ; iu 1723 Mubdriz-iil-Mulk Viceroy, choseShujdt Khdn his deputy a 
Ahmedabad, and Ildmid Khdn, then holding Ahmedabad for the Nizam the forme 
Viceroy, retired ; Shujdt Khdn took his place, and went to collect tribute, then Hdmi< 
returned, defeated and killed Shujdt and held all the land about Ahmedabad. Eustai 
Khan, Shujdt’s brother, came against Hamid, Hdmid won over the Mardthds to his sidt 
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of the revenue, and badly off for money had, in 1726, and again in 
1730, so greatly to increase taxation that the city rose in revolt. 1 
In the same year (1730) Mubariz-ul-Mulk the Viceroy, superseded 
by the Maharaja Abhesingh of Jodhpur, refused to give up the 
city and outside of the walls fought a most closely contested battle. 2 
Under tho management of Abhesingh, Ahmedabad remained 
unmolested, till in 1733 a Maratha army coming against tho city 
had to be bought off by the payment of a large sum of money. 3 

In 1737 a fresh disouto arose among the Imperial officers. 
Momin Khan the Viceroy had his appointment cancelled in favour 
of Abhesiugh’s deputy Ratansingh Bhandari. Refusing to obey 
the second order, Momin Khan by tho promise of half of the revenues 
of Gujarat and half of Ahmedabad, won Darnaji Gaikwarto his side, 
and bombarding the city, after a siege of some months, captured it 
in 1738. 

According to agreemont tho city was divided between Momin 
KMn and the Gaik war's agent Rangoji, 4 and this joint rule lasted 
for fifteen years (1738-1753). 

The fifteen years of mixed Musalraan and Gdikwar management 
was a time of almost unceasing disturbance. Within the city Momin 
Kb&n, till his death in 1743, held without dispute tho chief place 
among the Musalinans. For a short fcimo after Momin Khan’s death, 
power (1713) passed into the hands of Fida-ud-din Khan. It was 
thou usurped by Jawan Mard Khan, and he, in spito of the attempts 
of Muftakhir Khan, afterwards Momin Khan II. (1743), and Fakhr- 
ud-daulah (1744-48) tho nominal Viceroys, hold it during the 
ben remaining years. Meanwhile tho cunning and greed of the 
Mar4thas caused unceasing - trouble and disorder. Driven out in 
1738, before a year was over they forced themselves back. Again 
n 1742 the Musalmaus rose against them, kept them out of power for 
ibout two years, and for a time held their leader Rangoji a prisoner. 
Escaping from confinement, Rangoji next year (1744) returned and 
ioroed Jawan to give him his; share of power.. Acknowledging their 
daims for some years, Jawan, in 1750, when Damaji Gaikwar was in 
dm Deccan, again drove the Marathas out of the city. For two years 
Jawan remained in sole power, till in 1752 the Peshwa, owning now 
,he one-hall' of the Gaikwar's revenues, sent Pandurang Pandit to 
iolloct his dues. Shutting the gates Jawan succeeded in keeping 
lie Mar&thas at bay. But knowing bis weakness he admitted their 


lafeated and killed Rustam, and seized and pillaged Ahmedabad. Then the Viceroy 
dubAriz-ul-Mulk came and took Ahmedabad (1725). For his services in stopping 
he pillage of the eityNathusha KbuuhAlchnud, an ancestor of the present Nagar Seth, 
r chief of the merchants, was raised to that honour. Briggs (Cities of GujarAshtra, 
12) thought that the victor, from ydiom Nathusha saved Ahmedabad, was not the 
darAthis but the English, Tho dates probably misled him, 1725 being in Hindu 
tyle 1780 the A.D. year of the English victory, 

1 Watson’s GujarAt History, 102, 106. 

3 Watson’s GujarAt History, 107. 

8 Watson’s Gujarat History, 111. 

4 The Mar&tha share was the south of the city including the command of tho 
lAykhad, Kbin Jahan, JavmUpur, Band or closed, also called Mahudha, A'stodiya, 
nd Ray pur gates. Watson’s GujarAt History, 110. 
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claim to share the revenue and allowed their deputies to stay in his 
town. Next year (1753) when Jawan was in Palanpur collecting 
revenue, the Peshwa and Gaikwar with from 30,000 to 40,000 horse, 
suddenly appearing in Gujarat, pressed north to Ahmedabad. The 
people, leaving tho suburbs, fled within the walls. And the Mar at h fa 
unopposed invested the city with their 30,000 horse, the Gaikwar 
blockading the north, Gopal Hnri tho cast, and the Peshwa’s deputy 
Raghunfah Ruo watching the south and west. Message after message 
sent to Jawan as he moved about the country, failed to reach him. 
One at last found him and starting with 200 picked horsemen he 
passed during the night through the Maratha lines and safely-entered 
the city, Clieoring the garrison they dofended tho city with vigour, 
foiling an attempt to surprise and driving back an open attack. 
Their deputies turned out of the city and J a wan’s garrison gradually 
strengthened from outside, tho Maratha chances of success seemed 
small. Rut Jawan was badly oil for money, and, in spite of levies on 
tho townspeople, he could not find enough to pay his troops. Terns 
were agreed on, and, giving Jawan a sum of £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000), 
the Marathas in April 1753 entered Ahmedabad. 1 

The siege had dono the city lasting harm. Tho suburbs, 
deserted at tlio approach of the Marathas, were never re-peopled. 
Tho excessivo greed of tho Marathas as solo rulers of Ahmedabad 
caused great discouteut. Knowing this, and learning that heavy 
rain had made great broaches in the city walls, Momin Khan II. 
advanced from Cambay. Some of his men, finding a passage 
through one of the broaches, opened the gates, and his troops 
rushing in drovo out the Marathfa (Doecmber 1755), and, except the 
well defended English factory, plundered the town. Calling on 
Momin Klian to surrender, the Marathas at once invostod the town. 
For moro than a year tho siege lasted, Momin Khan and his minister 
Sliambhuram a Nagar Brahman, driving back all assaults, and at 
times dashing out in tho most brilliant and destructive sallies. 
But tho besieged were badly off for money, the pay of the troops was 
behind, and the peoplo already impoverished were leaving tho city 
in numbers. Tho copper pots of tho runaways kept the garrison 
in pay for a time. But at last this too was at an end, and after 
holding out for a year and a quarter Momin Klmn, receiving £10,00( 
(Rs. 1,00,000), gavo up tho city (April 1757). a 

Established iu Ahmedabad, the Pcshwa and Gaikwfa dividod tin 
revenues, the Peshwa, except that tho Gaikwar hold one gate ant 
that his deputy remained in the city to see that his share of th< 
revenue was fairly sot apart, undertaking the whole managemen 
of the city. For nearly twenty-three years the city remained ii 
Maratha hands. Then in 1780 (February) a British force unde 
General Goddard, acting in alliance with Fateh Singh Gaikw&r agains 
the Poona Government, advanced to Ahmedabad. Finding the cit' 
strongly garrisoned, 3 seeing no sign of surrender, and suffering som 


l Watson's OujarAt History, 110-141. 2 Watson’s On jar At History, 145-147 

3 Tho garrison had, among others, 6000 Arabs and 2000 cavalry. Briggs' Cities ( 
GujarAshtra, 212, 
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loss from the enemy’s fire>. General Goddard (February 12tli) opened 
a battory, and by the evening of the second day had, near tho Khan 
Jah£n gato in the south-west 1 corner of the city wall, made a 
practicable breach. Two days passod waiting for an offer of 
snrrondor. But no offor came, and on the morning of the fifteenth, 
under command of Colonel Hartley, with a forlorn hope of voluntoers 
from the Bombay division headed by Serjeant Fridge, tho storming 
party rushed up the breach, 'the struggle was fierce, the garrison 
yiolding only after 300 of their number and 106 of their assailants 
lay dead. Resistance over, tho British troops showed tho greatest 
steadiness and good condu ct. There was no plundering and no excess. 
Only two non-couibatautf; lost their lives. 2 A detachment of British 
troops was left to garrison the citadel, and the city was handed over to 
Fateh Singh. Mr. Forbes, who visited it about a year later (March 
1781), shews how low Alimedabad had fallon. Near tho city tho 
way lay througli acros of desolation. There wero trcos and holds, 
but only ruins of houses and no sign of life except tigers, hyenas, 
and jackals. The walls wore broken down in many plncos. Tho 
broad streets wero without troes or pavement and much of the city 
was bare or in ruins. Tho public buildings wero in decay and 
dishonour. Everywhere Musa!man splendour was soiled by Mavdtha 
dirt and untidyness. The population was little over 100,000 souls. 3 
Except some calico printing, brocado weaving, and lacquered work 
in gold and silvor, there wore few signs of trado or manufactures. 
All was solitude, poverty, and desolation. 4 

Fateh Singh held tho city for two years. Under the terms of tho 
treaty of Sdlbai (24-th February 1783) Alimedabad was restored to 
thePeshwa, the Gaikwar’s interest being,as before,limited to one-half 
of the revenue and the command of one of tho gates. For some 
years tho city improved, i ;s manufactures in 1789 lacing 1 incomparably 
better than those of Surat.’ 5 Then tho 1790 famine caused fresh 
distress, and a few years later only a quarter of the spaco within tho 
walls was inhabited. 6 At this time (1798-1800) A'ba Sholukar tho 
Poshwa’s Governor, indebted and oppressive, ill-used tho poople, 7 8 or.d 
embezzled tho Gaikwar’s revenues. Advancing against A'ba, Govind 
R&o Gaikwar defeated bim near Shah A lam and, pursuing him into 
the citadel, made him prisoner. 3 Oil this the Pcsbwn, who from 
private dislike to A'ba was secretly pleasod, granted the Gaikwar, 
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1 Briggs' Cities of GujarAshtra, 211. This part of tho wall is still pitted with shot. 

1 Grant Duff, 431. According to another account the garrison’s loss was 1000, 
the British loss 120. Hist Act. ofjtlum. 1781, 338. As soon as the garrison yiokled, 
General Goddard issued a Persian proclamation calling on tho people to remain (juiot 
in their homes and follow their every-day business, fearless of hurt. Briggs’ Cities 
of GujarAshtra, 212, 213. Mr. Briggs’ mistake in supposing that General Goddard 
threatened to sack tho town has already boon pointed out, p. 257. 

8 Grant Duff, 430. Mr. Forbes says 300,000, two-thirds of them MusalmAus and 
the rest Hindus. Or. Mem. 111. 150. 

* Forbes’Or. Mom. HI. 101-151. 

8 Mallet in Surat Papers, 2!!. 

6 Pennant’s Outlines, I. 07. 

1 Soiling their materials and forcing their labour. A ba raised in the citadel the 
house now (1850) used as tho Sessions Court. l(.ls MAla, 373. 

8 Grant Duff, 500. ivds Mala, 374. 
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for a yearly payment of £50,000 (Rs. 5,00,000), a five-year lease of 
his share of the Gujarat revenues. 1 This arrangement, renewed 
for ten years in 1804, continued in force till 1814. The two last 
years of the leaso were disastrous. Near the close of the G&ikwar’s 
management, the city, which had considerably recovered, was in 1812 
visited by a most terrible famine and pestilence. In 1811 bands of 
diseased and famine-stricken people crowded in from Marwar and 
Kathiawar and the crops were much damaged by locusts. This year 
of scarcity was followed by a failuro of rain. Grain prices rose to 
famine pitch, and the strangers sickly and starving, with herds of 
diseased cattle, died in crowds and were left to lie unburied. A 
pestilence broke out and raged with such violence that half the people 
of the city aro said to havo died, and though houses were pulled down 
for their timbor the bodies of the dead had to bo loft half burnt. 2 Still 
the G&ik war’s management had been successful, order had been 
maintained and the population of tho city increased. 3 The English 
pressed the Poona court to renow the lease and make it permanent. 
But the Posliwa anxious to strengthen his connection with Gujarat, 
refusod. Tho appointment of Sar-Subhedar was granted to his 
favourite Trimbakji Dengla who sending troops and agents took 
possession in the I’eshwa’s name (23rd October 1814). This change 
was most disastrous. Between the Pesliwa and Gaikwar the 
keenest ill-feeling prevailed as to the division of power in the city, 
and the Peshwa’s officer anxious only to collect money, extorted 
revenue by every sort of iniquity. 4 * This state of confusion was 
brought to an end in 1817. In that year undor the terms of the 
treaty of Poona the Pcshwa agrcod, fora yearly payment of £45,000 
(Ks. 4,50,000), to lot in perpetuity to the Gaikwar tho farm of 
Ahmedabad. Under the sa-mc treaty tho Peshwa agreed, that this 
revenue from the Ahmedabad farm, should be paid by the Gaikwar 
to the British as part of tho British claims on the Peshwa’s 
revenues. 6 A few mouths later (Novomber 6th), it was arranged 
with the Gaikwar that ho should, in payment of a subsidiary force, 
cede to the British tho rights he had obtained undor the Poshwa’s 
farm, and, in exchange for territory near Baroda, givo up his own 
share in tho city of Ahmedabad. 6 The only exception to this 
transfer was that the Gaikwar was allowed to keep his fort, haveli, 
(p. 277) in the south-west corner of the city. 

At tho time of its transfer (December 1817) Ahmedabad was a 
melancholy wreck. To escape taxation some of the people had taken 
to live in tho suburbs. The walls were in ruins and inside were 
large tracts coverod with fallen houses, mosques, and tombs, 
the resort of thieves and highwaymen. 7 Trade and manufactures 


1 Grant Duff, 5(31. 

2 Ham. Dose, of Hindustan, I, 698. Trans. Bom. Lit. Roc. T. 321-329. 

3 The GaikwAr’s management was a toon to the city. Mr. Dunlop, 28th Dec. 
1817. Bom. Gov. Litho. Papers, 149, 117. 

4 Ham. Desc. of Hindustan, I. 697, 698, 

6 Thomas’ Treaties, 539. 

« Aitchison's Treaties (Ed. 1876), IV. 227, 228. 

^ 7 Mr. Dunlop’s Report, 17th Dee. 1817. Bom. Gov. Litho. Papers, 149, 111, 113. 
livery night robberies took place either within the walls or in the suburbs. 
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were almost at a standstill. There was a great scarcity of coin. 
Imports were charged from ten to twenty-five per cent of their value, 
and manufactures were still more heavily weighted, the workman 
being taxed at every stage of the work, and the manufactured goods 
paying a heavy export duty. Soon after the transfer (June, 1819) 
the city suffered from a severe shock of earthquake. The shaking 
minarets of the Jama mosque fell and many houses were destroyed, 
with in one case the loss of 500 persons met at a marriage feast. 1 The 
establishment of order and the lowering of tho town dues, gave a great 
impetus to trade and the city was for a time busy and prosperous. 
The population rose from 80,000 in 1817 to about 88,000 in 1824. 2 
During the eight following years a special cess was levied and at a 
cost of £25,000 (Its. 2,50,000) the city walls were repairod. About 
the same timo a cantonment was established on a site to tho north of 
the city, chosen in 1830 by Sir John Malcolm. These (1825-1832), 
though some of them years of agricultural depression and dull trade, 
brought a further increase of population to 90,000. 3 In the next 
ten years the state of the city improved. The population rose 
(1846) to about 95,000, and Hatising’s temple and other buildings of 
that time (1844-1846) show that some of the city merchants were 
possessed of very great wealth. 4 The public funds available after 
the walls were finished were made use of for municipal purposes. 
Streets were widened and thoroughfares watered. 5 During the 
following years tbo improvement continued. Ahmedabad’s gold, 
silk, and carvcd-wood work again (1855) became famous, and its 
merchants and brokers enjoyed a name for liberality, wealth and 
enlightenment. 0 

During the 1857 mutinies, tho large needy and unsettled Musalman 
population of Ahmedabad, was, in the absence of European troops, 
a cause of anxiety to Government. Hasan Khan Bataugi, a 
Musalman gentleman of good family, was ordered to onlist, from 
the dangerous classes, 2000 infantry and 150 horse. Their 
employment, though it added little to tho military strength of tho 
Government, had the effect of keeping tho mon out of mischief till 
the crisis was over. Had it not been for this politic measure, and 
tho severe example made of the mutineers of tho Gujarat Horse, and 
of the 2nd Grenadier Regiment, the city would probably have been 
plundered. It was known that the Native officers of the Gujarat 
Horse had been tampering with the arsenal guard, and so general 
was the fear of disturbance that traders buried their treasure and 
employed parties of Rajputs and Kolis for the defence of their houses. 
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i Trans. Bom. Geo. Soc. XVII. 292. Two years later at 41 minutes past 2 P.sr. on 
the I3th August 1821 an earthquake shock lasted for thirty seconds, A slight 
tremulous motion, it was enough to swing lamps and rock chairs. The day was cloudy 
and cool without any special atmospheric phenomena. As, Journal, XIII. (1822), 
293. The only earthquake shock since recorded in Ahmedabad was in 1864 (April 29). 
It is described as a smart shook travelling from south to north, and lasting for 
20 Beconds with a noise like the rolling of a heavy carriage on a hard road. Trans. 
Bom. Geo. Soc. XVII. 294. 

•1 See below p. 293. s Briggs’ Cities of Gujar&shtra, 209, 

* Briggs’ Cities of GujarAshtra, 232. 5 Briggs’ Cities of GujarAshtra, 209, 

® Dr, Buist : Bom. Geo, Soc. XIII, 62. 
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On tho arrival of the 80th Regiment (January 1858) the city was 
disarmed, when 25,000 arm3 chiefly matchlocks and swords were 
surrendered. 1 2 

Tho eight years after the mutiny (1857-1865), was a time of groat 
prosperity. The American war (1863-1865), and about the same 
time (1864) the opening of the railway to Bombay, flooded Ahmedabad 
with wealth, and though in 1866 many a fortune was lost, enough 
money remained to keep tho trade and wealth of tho city from 
sinking to its former level. 

Since 1866 Ahmedabad has twice, in 1868 and in 1875, been 
greatly damaged by floods, and twice, in 1877, suffered from fire. 
Of the floods details have been given in Chapter I. Of the 1877 
fires, the first on tho 27th January was caused by an explosion of 
gunpowder in a Bohora's shop. This shop, in which were more 
than 500 pounds of gunpowder, was about ten at night found to 
be on firo. Tho gunpowder exploded burning five shops and 
killing eighty-eight people. 8 Two months later, on tho night of the 
24th March, a firo broke out in tho chief enclosure, pot, of the 
Sarangpur division. The streot was very narrow and lined with 
four-story high houses. It was only with the greatest difficulty that 
the engines could be brought to play on tho fire. Military help was 
called in and by ton noxt morning tho firo was got under, but not 
until ninety-four houses had boon burned and property worth £60,006 
(Rs. 6,00,000) destroyed. 3 4 At present (1878) its lower classes are 
suffering from tho long continued high prices of food-grains, and its 
upper classes from the dullness of trade and losses in Bombay mills. 
Still during the five years ending 1877, while much has been done 
to improve the appearance and health of tho city, its trade has steadily 
risen, 1 and its steam cotton spinning and weaving mills, besides 
cheapening cloth, givo well paid employment to about 2000 of its 
pooror inhabitants. 5 

Section II.—Objects of Interest. 6 * 

Except an old Hindu well, the Dutch tombs, and some modern 


1 The Hon. L, R. Ashbnrncr, C.S.I., Fob. 20th, 1879. 

2 Mr. .1. F. Fernandez, Hu/.ur Deputy Collector. 

8 Police Commissioner N. 1>., No. 827 of 7th April 1877. 

4 From 57,262 tons in 1878 to 82,314 ton3 in 1877. 

6 The account of tho present state of Ahmedabad, its lodges, tomplcs, fairs, trade 
and manufactures, and tho 1879 city-divisions and suburbs, owes much of its fullness 
to materials supplied by Mr, J. F. Fernandez, Huzur Deputy Collector. The 
City Survey officer, Mr. A. W. Waite, has also helped in preparing the city map 
and in supplying a variety of details. On population and manufactures, KAo BakAdur 
BechardAs AmbAidAs, C.S.I., has kindly given much useful information. 

6 In compiling this section froeuse has bcenmado of Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs 
(1813) ; of tho 1824 City Survoy Records ; of Briggs’ Cities of GujarAshtra (1849); of 
Mr. Burgess’ Notes on GujarAt (1870); of Capt. Lyon’s Notes on Photographs (1871); 

and of Mr. Burgess’ Archscologicul Survey Report for 1874-75. But most of tho 

information, architectural remarks, and criticisms, are taken from Messrs, T, C. Hope 
and Fcrgussun’s work on the Architecture of Ahmedabad (1866). 
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Hindu temples, all buildings of architectural interest in Ahmedabad Chapter XIV- 
are Muhammadan. Places of Interest. 

Of these one or two, as Darya Khan’s (p. 284) and A'zam Khan's Ahmedabad. 

(p. 291) tombs, are rough and commonplace, and some as Shah Musnlmin 

Wajih-ud-din’s (p. 278) tomb, and the Shahi Bag (p, 283) and A zam Architecture. 

Khan’s palaces (p. 274), are of late date (1600-1700). But almost all 

other first class remains have the special interest of representing a 

distinct style of architecture. The date of this, ‘ thomost elegant and 

instructive of Indo-Saracenic styles,’ 1 corresponds with the century 

and a half (1413-1573) of independent Ahmedabad rule. Starting 

in 1413, before ten yoars were ovor, the builders had gained enough 

skill and confidence to raise the Jama mosque, still one of the 

handsomest in the city. The Itani Asni, or as it is generally called 

the Rani Sipri mosquo, tho gem of Ahmedabad, bears the date 1514. 

Perhaps the style was then at its best. But during the next sixty 
years it fell off but little, for at the time of tho Moghul conquest 
(1572), two mosques 2 were in hand whoso half finished remains are 
among the chief ornamevits of the city. 

In spite of the vigour and religious zeal of its kings ; the strong 
strain of foreign blood t;hat constant dealings with Western Asia 
had brought into the province; and the taste and talent of the 
learnod strangers at its court, so great was tho building skill of 
the natives of Gujarat, that its Muhammadan architecture is, in 
construction and detail, the most Hindu of Indo-Saracenic styles. 3 
In domestic buildings, tho palaces, taking Mahmud Bogada’s Sarkhej 
palace as an example, are built without arches entirely in tho pillared 
and flat Hindu style. In civil buildings, except that tracery takes 
the placo of images, tho beautifully designed step wells and many- 
sided reservoirs with flights of stone stops and richly carved 
outflow and inflow sluicos, are almost purely Hindu. 4 In religious 


1 Fergusson’s Hist, of Arch. III. 521, 52(5, 527. 

2 The Sh;lh.l]mr mosque, p. 279 and the Baba Luliii mosque, p. 290. 

* Fergussou’s Hist, of Arch. 111. 527. Of the materials used in the Ahmedabad 
buildings part of the sandstone came from Alnnednagnr CO miles to the north-east 
of Ahmedabad, and tho rest, s. better stono, from Dhrangadra in KdthiAwiir. Of 
ornameutal stones, besides those brought from the ruius of Ohnndravati and 
Auliilvida, a fino white marble came from MnkrAn a,bout 35 miles north of Ajrnir ; 
an inferior white marble with yellow and black blotches from a quarry about five 
miles north of Atuba BhavAni ; an ochre or yellow marble from Josalmir, and a poorer 
yellow from P&litAna ; blue marble from Jeypur ; black slate, that took a brilliant 
polish and was often thought to be marble, from Dhrhngadra ; and a mottled yellow 
stone from Dakivada in Outch. Briggs’ Cities of Gujarishtra, 2G0-2G2. Of tho 
workmen some were natives of On jar,it, and others, according to a common Ahmedabad 
story, of Malwa ; some of them vfero Hindus and others convents to IslAm, Among 
them were skilled master builders. Of tho class of men who guided and directed 
the builders no reference lias been traced. But it seems probable that, ns in Egypt 
(Lane’s Modern Egyptians, 578, note 1), the execution of the work was generally 
eutrustod to overseers, eoinctimes military or civil servants of Government, sometimes 
KAzis, who employed workmen skilled in every branch of the art. 

i Nowhere, says Mr. Fergusson, did tho peoplo of Ahmedabad show themselves 
better architects than in these useful works. It was a necessity of their nature that 
every objeot should bo ornameutal and their success was as great as in their mosques 
and palaces, Hist, of Arch. III. 537, Except for the want of imagos, and that in the 
Sarkhej waste-weir there is one large Musalnuin arch, the Kankariya and Sarkhej lakes 
are, in style, purely Hindu, 
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buildings there was more change. Though no class of local funeral 
monuments could be used as Musalroan tombs, the domed and pillared 
porches of Hindu temples wore easily made to serve the purpose. 1 * 
This, in its simplest form, was an octagonal dome supported on 
twelve pillars with, according to tho size of the building, other pillars 
added on every side. Unlike the diagonal arrangement in Hindu 
porches, the Ahmedabad tomb was a square with entrances in the 
centres of the sidos. Whero many pillars were used the square 
arrangement became somewhat monotonous, though this was in 
most casos relioved by screens of finely cut open stone trellis work 
filling the spaces between tho pillars. Late in tho best period of 
Ahmedabad art, to the great increase of size, large piers and arches 
took the place of pillars and flat roofs. Either because the great 
arched Batvu mausoleum was nover finished or because it fell, there 
is, iu the strictly Ahmedabad period, no example of this style. But 
tho arched tomb of Mir Abu Turab, built in this style in 1579 soon 
after the Moghal conquest, is inoat successful and pleasing. 


Not only from their superior richness and beauty, but because of the 
skill with which they blend local Hindu practice with foreign aims 
and ideas, tho most interesting of tho buildings are the mosques. 
In spite of the widely differing character of their places of worship, the 
dark Hindu shrine whore only one or two can enter, and the open 
well lit hall whero tho whole congregation of the faithful may meet, 
a pillared Gujarat temple with its courtyard, porches, and colonnades, 
can, with ease, bo turned into a mosque. The chief cell and its 
porch taken from the middle of the court, and the entrances of the 
surrounding cells built up, there remains the typical mosque, a 
courtyard girt with a double colonnade. For tbe remaining feature, 
the important Mecca wall, all that is wanted is to raise there the 
tall porch pillars and dome with, if they are to be bad, a smaller 
dome on either side.' 1 Mosques had with success been made after 
this fashion in Patan at the close of the thirteenth, and in Cambay 
during the fourteenth centuries. 3 But, as far as is known, the 
early Gujarat mosque builders were cither foreign merchants 
working in foreign style, or conquerors satisfied with re-arranging 
Hindu materials. It was left for tho Ahmedabad kings, and for tho 
learned men that adorned thoir courts, to work out a stylo of building, 
Hindu in detail, but with a largeness and freoness of plan and 
outline which the Hindu temples want. 4 Tho progress of the 
style can be traced from the first rough attempts (1413-1423) 
to draw a screen of plain Musalmttn arches in front of the rearranged 


1 Forbes (RAs MAIa, 1856, IT, 183) gives an engraving of a GujarAt Rajput 
funeral monument, a little domed canopy supported by four columns. 

x Fergusson’s Hist, of Arch. HI. 264. 

3 Alif KhAn (1297) built the JAina mosque at PAtan of white marble with bo many 
pillars that the common people often made a mistake in counting them. In the 
middle of the eighteenth century it was still a wonderful and noble building. Bird’s 
MirAt-i-Ahmadi, 163. ImrAr bin Ahmad KajirAui built a .Tdma mosque at Cambay in 
1325, iuferior iu size only to the Ahmedabad JAmu mosque, the interior all borrowed 
from Jain temples. Fergusson’s Hist, of Arch. 111. 537. The foreign MusalmAn 
merchants had mosques at Cambay and AubilvAda. But except that they had 
minarets (see below p. 266) nothing of their style is known. 

4 Fergusson’s Hist, of Arch. 111. 527. 
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Hindu pillars; through a time (1450-1460) when almost all that 
was foreign was given up and the whole building was Hindu in plan 
and detail, till, better blended than formerly with the Hindu, the 
Musalmdn element again appears and continues in use up to the 
close of the Ahmedabad dynasty. 1 

In three respects, the way they aro lighted, the delicacy of their 
traceries, and their minarets, the Ahmedabad mosques differ, both 
from the local Hindu, and from the other styles of Indo-Saraconio 
architecture. 

By making fho central dome higher than the side domes; by 
setting a double row of dwarf columns on the side roofs; and by 
building in front of the columns a richly carvod balustrade and 
sometimes a most delicately cut stono screen, a clorestory was 
formed through which, with perfect ventilation, a Bubdued light 
passed into tho central compartment. 

The forms of tracery used in the Ahmedabad mosques will r as 
ornaments compare with those of any age or any land.' 3 Thoy are 
of two kinds, screens of open cut stone, filling arches and spaces 
between pillars, and in minarets the arched tracery panels that 
take tho place of the imago niches of Hindu temple towers. 

Their minarots, tho only minarets that in beauty of outline and 
richness of detail surpass those of Cairo, 8 are tho chief glory of the 
Ahmedabad mosques. The Ahmodabad minaret is part of tho 
mosque, built into its wall. In all but tho worst oxamples tho lines 
of the tower start from the ground. The tower, with beautifully 
broken outline, richly ornamented with arched panels of trellis 
work and belts of varied tracery, stands out buttress-liko from the 
ground to the mosquo roof, relieving its flat front wall. Above 
the roof it rises around slightly-tapering tower, relieved by galleries 
supported by most riclily carved brackets and surrounded by 
delicately cut balustrades, and ending in a conical top of varied 
design. Though only at Sarkhej and Batva mosques were built 
without minarets, the towers of a fow others were either never finished 
or have fallen." 4 Those that remain, always in pairs, 5 stand in most 


1 The earliest mosques, those with no attempt to blend the MusalmAn and the Hindu 
elements, are four : Ahmad bhiih’s, 1414 ; Haibat Khin’s, 1414 ; Syed A lam’s, 1420 ; 
and Malik Adam’s, 1422. Then comes the JAma mosque, 1424, where minarots and 
arched windows aro successfully combined with fiat Hindu aisles and interior. After 
this, in tho mixed style of tho Jilma mosque, are the Mirziipur mosque, 1431; Sidi 
Syed's, 1443 ; and SultAn Kutb-ad-din’s, 144(5. At the same time a new, purely flat and 
Hindu variety, admirably simple and uniform, was tried at Sarkhej, 1445, and at Batva, 
1452, and later on with the add ition of end-minarets in the Syed UsmAn mosque, 1460 ; 
ind the KAni Astii or Hipri mosque in 1514, the last and most perfect specimen of its 
class. Meanwhile the mixed style was kept up iu M iya Khiin Obishti’s mosque, 1465 ; 
in MuhAfiz Khan's mosque and Achut Bibi’s mosque both about 1470, the last 
blending most successfully tho flat and the arched styles. In 1572, two very beautiful 
Mtamples of the mixed style, the ShAhApur andBAba Lului's mosques, remained unfinished. 

8 Fergussoa’s Hist, of Arch. Ill, 533. 

3 Fergusson’s Hist, of Arch. Ill, 534. 

* The minarets of the ShahApur and BAba Lulni’s moBques, begun about 1560, were 
never finished ; those of the J.ima (1424), the Queen’s MirzApur, (1431), the Kutub 
3hAh (1446), andtheAohut Bibi mosques (1469), have either partly or altogether fallen. 

3 Achut Bibi’s mosque (1469) had once seven minarets, three at the outer entrance 
b 187-34 
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cases on either side of tho main door. In four mosques 1 the 
minarets arc at the ends of the front face, and in two, Usman’s 
and Rani Asni’s, they are purely ornamental with no staircase 
or opening from which tho call to prayer can be bounded. In 
the earliest mosques, Ahmad Shah’s (1414) and Haibat Khan’s 
(1414), the minarets, built on tho roof, rise short plain and ugly, 
little better than chimney pots. Tho design was soon improved. 
A few years later in Syed Adam’s mosque, tho lines of the minaret, 
instead of stopping at tho roof, are carried to the ground. Later 
on, the ornament grows richer and is better spread, the panels 
are largor and moro clearly arched, and the tracery is freer and 
lighter. 

Though in Egypt, moro than 250 years earlier, the mosquo-minaret 
had reached a very high degree of perfection, 2 the Ahmedabad 
would seem to bo tho first of Jndo-Saracenic styles to uso tho minaret 
as part of the mosque. 3 Under the Ghazni dynasty (975-1139), 
and, except an unsuccessful attempt in tho Ajmir mosque, under tho 
Patlian kings of Delhi (1192-1554) minarets were victory pillars not 
mosque-towers. In Jaunpur (1397-1478), tho mosque-minaret wa8 
as little known as at Delhi, and fhcro were no moBque-minarets at 
Gaur (1203-1573), Mandu (1401-15G8), or Kalburgah (1347-1609). 4 
The Ahmedabad kings may have owed the suggestion to one of the 
learned strangers from western Asia. But the dotails and the 
whole character of the tower are Hindu, in somo respects closely 
resembling the second Chitor victory pillar, 6 and more generally 
recalling tho base of a Gujarat Hindu temple tower. 8 

The objects of interest form two main groups, those within, 
and those without tho city walls. Beginning with tho city buildings, 
the simplest order seems to bo to start with thoso seen from tho railway 


of tho enclosure, two at the inner, anil one on either sido of the chief door of tin 
mosque. All of these, except the stumps of the mosque towers, have fallen. As faj 
as is known the Jdma mosque at t'hdnipaner with six minarets, ono at each comer o. 
the courtyard and one on each side of the main gate, is tho only Gujardt mosque witl 
more than two minarets. 

1 Usmdn’s, (1400); .Slidh A lain’s, (14S0); lldni Asni’s, (1514); and Muhamniai 
Ghaus’, (1502). 

2 Fergusson’s Hist, of Arch. II, 387. 

3 Two passages would seem to show that thcTO wero minarets* in Gujardt befon 
the days of the Ahmedabad Sultans. In the twelfth century the foreign Musalrod) 
merchants of Cambay had a mosque and a minaret from which the call to prayer wa 
sounded. This was destroyed in a riot; rchuilt by Sidh llaj (1094-1143) ; agaii 
destroyed by the Hal as (about 1220), and soon after restored with four towers and goldej 
cupolas by a certain Syed Sharaf Tam in. (Muhammad Ufi (1211-1235) in Elliot’ 
Hist. IT. 162-104). Again Alif Khun (1297) is said to have built a mosque with mindrs a 
1‘dtau. (Bird’s Mirdt-i-Ahmadi, 158). But this soems doubtful; in the detailed aecouu 
of the l’dtan mosque there is no mention of minarets. (Ditto, 103). 

4 Fergussou’s Hist, of Arch. III. 497, 512, 518, 550, 555. 

5 This was built in 143!) a few years before the close of the Gujardt Sultdn Alima. 
I.’s reign. A woodcut of the tower is given by FergUBson, III. 263. 

6 The bases of the Ahmedabad minarets are, except for tho change from image 
to tracery, elongated copies of the perpendicular parts of the basements of Hind 
temples (Ferg, Hist. Arch, 111, 532). So also Forbes; the minarets of Ahmedaba 
mosques, if, for their arched foliated panels, idol-sculptmed alto-reliefs aro substitul 
ed, are on a small scale perfect representations of the two stories of a shrine tower t 
which the imagination can easily add a curvilinear spire. Bom. Quar. Rev. V, 325. 
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station, and, following tho main line of road from the station south¬ 
west across the city to tho Bkadar or citadel, to divide the city into 
two, one-half to tho left or south, the other to tho right or north of 
the main road. 
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Ahmedabad. 


Tho buildings scon from tho railway station, as the train reaches 
Ahmodabad, aro Sidi Bashir's, and tho Railway Station mosques. 

The remains of Sidi Bashir’s mosque and tomb lie to the south¬ 
west of tho railway station. The ago of tho mosquo is doubtful. 
It seems to have been built either by Sidi Bashir, a slave of Sultan 
Ahmad I. whoso tomb lies closo by ; or by Malik Siirang, one of 
Mahmud Bogada’s nobles, who founded a now deserted Saraugpur 
Bulmi’b. In style it is mixed Hindu and Mnsalman much liko Miya 
Khan Chishti’a (p. 281) mosquo built in 1165. Only the minarets 
and arched central gateway romain; tho body of tho building was 
destroyed in 1753 during tho strugglo between tho Marathas and 
Jawan Mard Khan. 

On the left hand side, as tho train enters tho station, aro the two 
tallest minarets in Akmedabad. All traces of their mosque, 1 and the 
memory of its name and date are gone. The style and material of 
the minarets point to tho close of Mahmud Begada’s reign (1511), or 
perhaps rather later. Though much damaged, especially near tho 
foot, the stairs inside tho minarets may still bo used. 

On the way to tho ciuy tho next object of interest is the City 
Walls. These, built by Sultan Ahmad I. in 1412, wore, in 1480, so 
etrengthenedand repaired by MahmudBegada, as to makeAlimedabad 
one of the strongest cities in India. 3 In the seventeenth century 
the walls of Ahmedabad were noticed with wonder and praise by 
almost all European travellers, 3 During the disorders of the early 
part of the eighteenth century (1728-1750) the walls suffered, and 
in 1755 the rains were so heavy that in several places they fell down. 4 
In the same year Momin K han put them in repair. But after in 1780 
they were, near the Khdn Jakau gate, breached by the British, they 
would seem nob to have been put to rights, and gradually becamo so 


Sidi Bashir’s 
MoSqUC. 


Railway 

Station 

Mosque. 


City Walls. 


1 A common saying in Ahmedabad makes this out to liavo boon the mosquo of tho 
DAiuli or Shia Bohoris. Another building of some interest, to the north-oast of the 
railway station outside the K&lupur gate, is the tomb of Kirin J alinu. This, the 
last of tho I'dos of Horath, defeated by Mahmud Begada in 1470 or 1472, becamo a 
devout Muslim and a follower of Hazrat Shiili A'larn. Bird’s Mintt-i-Alimadi, 209 ; 
RAs Miila, 274 

a Ferishta (Briggs, IV. 70) states that in 1480 Mahmud Begada caused tho city to 
bo surrounded by a wall and bastions marking the time by the date-line ‘Whoever 
is within iB safe/ This gives 892 H. or 1480 A. D. But, as in the Mir&t-i-Ahmadi, 
it is expressly noticed that Sultdu Ahmad built both tho Bhadar or citadel and the 
city walls, Mahmud Begada can only have repaired them. Major Watson, 

3 Finoh (1611) says the city had a good share of strength in castle gates and strong 
■walls (HarriB, I. 89) ; Whittington (1(513) mentions its strong wall (Kerr, IX. 127) ; 
Terry (1618) its many fair gates girt with a high and thick brick wall (Voyage, 179) ; 
Mandelslo (1638) its beautiful walls with twelve gates, many high towers and a ditch 
twenty-five yards broad but dry and ruined in places (Voyages, 77); Theyenot (1666) 
its walls of atone and brick strengthened by great round towers and keptin the most 
careful repair (Voyages, V. 23), and Ogilby (1680) its walls six uiileB round, forty feet 
high and fifteen thick (Atlas, V. 209.) 

4 Watson's Gujarat History, 145. 
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ruinous that carts and carriages could pass through, and the city was 
as unsafe as the suburbs, robberies and murders being common. 1 
In the early years of British management (1818-1825) complaints 
of the bad state of tho walls wore constant. In 1825 the Collector 
wrote; ‘ the city is on all sides open to thieves and robbers,’ 2 * and in 
1828 the circuit Judgo drew attention to the state of tho walls urging 
that some of the city revenues should be sot apart for their repair, but 
fearing that it was too lato to hope for any sufficient remedy. 8 Shortly 
after this, chiefly by tho exertions of Mr. H. Borradaile the Collector, 
much public intorost was taken in the restoration of tho walls; a tax 
on clarified butter was levied and in 1832 at a cost of £25,000 
(Rs. 2,50,000) they wore thoroughly repaired . 4 * In 1847 Mr. Briggs 
described tho walls as fivo miles six furlongs and twenty-eight poles 
round, averaging fifteen foot in height and from four to five feet 
thick, with large bastions at every fifty pacos. The wall was then, 
and has since boon kept in good repair. 6 * 


Except some parts on the river side which are faced with stone, 
the whole city wall is of brick. In the walls are eighteen gates, 
fifteen large and three small. Of the fifteen, one is closed, and two 
are new. These gates are, beginning from tho north-west corner, three 
in the north-wall, tho Sliahfipnr in the north-west, the Dolhi in the 
north,and tho Davyapur in tho north-east; four in the oast wall, 
the Prem&bhai, a now gate, in the north-cast, the Kalupur in tho east, 
the Panchkuva, a new gate, in tho oast, and tho Sarangpur in tho 
south-east; four in tho south wall, the Iiaypur and A'stodiya in the 
south-east, and tho Malmdha, the closed gate, and tho Jamalpur in 
the south; seven in the west wall, tho Khan Jaban, Raykhad and 
Manok in the south-west; tho three citadel gates, Ganesli, Ram, and 
Barddari iu tho contro; and tho Khaupur gato in tho north-west. 0 


1 Brigs’ Cities of GnjarAshtrn, 203. Forbes (1781) describes the wall as 5$ mile* 
round with irregular towers every lifty yards, twelve chief gates and several sally 
ports. Or. Mem. III. 117. Of the walls, in 1750, the author of the MirAt-i-Ahmacli 
gives these details; there were twelve gates, beginning from the north, ShAluipiir, Idarya 
or Delhi, Daryiipnr, Kiilupur, SArangpnr, RAyptir, A'stodiya, JaimUpur, K bin Jalnln, 
BAykhad, and KhAupnr. Hr does not mention tho Malmdha or closed, Band, gato 
and gives a Dhedriah gato (not identified). The walls, he adds, had 139 bastions or 
towers, 9 corners or faces, and 0703 battlements. They were about threo miles 
round and enclosed a space 3125 cubits long and 2500 cubits broad. Theft 
average height was ten to twelve feet. Major Watson’s Translation, Feb. 4, 1879, 

/ 3 Bom. Gov. llev. Kee. 117 of 1825, 44. 

s Circuit Judge’s Report, April 20, 1828. 

4 Ahmedabad Architecture, 58. 

6 Briggs’Citios of GujarAshtra, 209. Breaches made by the 1875 flood were repaired. 

0 The details are : the ShahApnr gate, the doors of iron-plated timber, the gateway 
of threo atone arches twenty feet high and fifteen broad with a roofed platform 
32x18. Tho Delhi gate, tho doors of iron-plated timber, the gateway of three stone 
arches fifteen feet broad and twenty-two high with a roofed platform 32x20 pierced 
• for one gun. In 1878, on either side of tho main gateway, two openings, each 8 feet 

wide and 16 high were added for foot passengers at a cost of £489 (Rs. 4S90). The 
DavyApur gate, the doors of iron-plated timber, the gateway of three stone arches 
the largest twenty-two feet high with a roofed platform 30x11. The PremibbAi 
gate, Saracenic in style, 16 foot broad and as many high, was built in 1864 at a cost 

of £914 (Us. 9140). The Kalupur gate, the doors of iron-plated timber, the gateway 
of three stone arches twenty-seven feet high with a roofed platform 32x18 and 
pierced for two guns. The Panehkuva, five well, or Nava, new gato was at a cost of 
X1145 (Us. 11,450), built in 1871 for easy access to the railway station. It consists! ol 
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From the railway station passing through the K&lupur, Panch- Chapter XIV* 
kuva, or Sarangpur gate, and taking one of the main roads west to Places of Interest) 
the citadel, in the left or south division of the city are, in the south- Ahmbdabad. 
east oorner, two mosques, the Queen’s mosque in S&rangpur and the South p; v j B ; 0Ili 
mosque of Muhammad Ghaus. Though the date of the Queen’s Q ueen >„ Mosque in 
mosque is uncertain, its close likeness to the Achut Bibi’s mosque Sdrangpur. 

(p. 284) fixes it at about 1510, late in Mahmud Begada’s (1459-1511) 
reign. This is one of the buildings in which the flat Hindu and tho 
arched Musalman styles are most happily combined. It has lost 
one of its minarets. 

About 800 yards south of the Queon’s mosque is tho mosque of 
Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus Gwaliori. This, built in 1562, has little 
in it of tho special Ahmedabad style. Clumsy, though not wanting 
in grandeur, it looks a bad copy of tho Jaunpnr mosques (1397-1478). 

Very much liko tho larger mosques of upper India it is worthy of 
study, especially for tho skill shown in arching oS tho squaro corners 
so as to receive tho round domes. 

About 800 yards south-west, not far from the A'stodiya gato, aro }tdni Sipri or 

two mosques. Rani Asni’s, bother known as Rani Sipri’s, 1 and Dastur Ami’s Mosque. 

Khan’s. Rani Asni’s mosque, * the gem of Ahmedabad, and of its 
class ono of the most, exquisito buildings in tho world,’ was finishod 
in 1514 by Rani Asm the widow of .Sultan Mahmud Bogada. It 
is small in size, fifty-five feet by twenty and has two fifty-feet high 



three gateways of pointed arches, tho contra! one 18 feet whto and 281 high; and each 
side gateway 7 feet wide and 10 high. The SArangpur gate, doors of iron-plated timber, 
a gateway of three stono arches twenty-sis foot high and fifteen broad and a roofed 
platform 33 x 10, pioreed for three guns. Tho li.Aypnr gate, doors of iron-plated timber, 
a gateway of three stone arches twenty-sis feet high and nineteen broad and a roofed 
platform 32 X 20, pierced for three guns. The A'stodiya gate, doora of iron-plated timber, 
the gatoway of three stone arches seventeen feet broad and twenty-iive high with a 
platform 28 x 27, piereod for three gumt. Tho Maliudha gato with a roofed platform 
§0x21 and tweuiy feet high. This gateway was ill-omened and was built up and 
never used. It is spoken of as the Shut, Hand, gate, and :is probably the Dhedriah 
gato mentioned in the Mirat-i-Ahniadi. The Jamillpur gate, a gateway of three stone 
arohes twenty-two feet broad and twenty-seven high and a roofed platform 32 X 27, 
ierced for one gun. Tho Khan JnhAn gate with an arched gateway, iron plated 
oors and an open platform 2(1x20 and ~,wonty-two feet high. It was near this gato 
that in 1780 the British breached tho wail and took the city by assault. Shot marks 
may still be soon on tho walls of a mosque near. (Briggs’ Cities of Gujariishtra, 211). The 
RAykhad gate 2050 feet north of tho Khan JahAn gate, has threo stone arches and an 
iron-plated door. North of BAykhad and about 158 feet south-east of Ganesh is the 
MAnok gate which is small in sine and has stono steps. Under the head ‘ Bhadar ’ some 
account is given of the Bhadar gates. The Klidnpur gato, the doors of iron-plated 
timber, the gatoway of three stono arches twenty-four feet high by seventeen broad 
with a roofed platform 31 X 20. 

1 This mosque was till lately called tho RAni Sipri’s mosque, and was supposed 
to have been built in 1432 by the wife of one of SultAn Ahmad's sons. But it has 
these words in Arabic: “ God who is blessed and high has said ; ‘ Of a truth mosques 
belong to God, then call yo on no one else with him’; and the Prophet has said ; ‘ Ho 
■who builds a mosque for God Almighty, will have a castle built for him by God in 
Paradise.’ This mosquo was built during the reign of the great king, whoso helper 
is the AU-morciful, Shams-ud-duuya wad-din Abun-nAsir Muzaffar SliAh, son of 
Mahmud ShAh, Bon of Muhammad ShAb, son of Ahmad ShAh, son of Muhammad 
ShAh, son of Muzaffar ShAh the King, May God make his kingdom last I Tho 
buildor of this mosque is the mother of Abu Bakar KhAn, son of Mahmud ShAh 
SultAn, who is called HAni A-mi. During the months of the fourth solar year of the 
present reign in 920 ( A, D, 1514),” Arch, Surv. Rep, 1874-75,7. 
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minarets. Hindu in stylo with only one arch in a side door, and with 
purely ornamental minarets, this building has the double charm of 
simple and uniform design, and of graceful and fitting detail. Though 
very beautiful the tomb in front is not equal in design to tho mosque. 
The upper story is too tall for tho basement and its unpierced stono 
has a heavy look. The parapet round the tomb is a rich specimen of 
Hindu work. 

About 100 yards north-wost of Rani Asui’s mosque is the sito of 
tho fort of tho ill ill chief who, in early times, gave his name to the 
town of Asaval. On this mound one of Sultau Ahmad’s (1414) first 
mosques is said to have been built. In 1824 the mosque was mostly 
in ruins. 1 

About 100 yards west of A'sa Bhil’s mound is Dastur Khan’s 
mosque, built probably in I486 by one of Mahmud Bogada’s (1459- 
1511) ministers. Its chief interest is tho open cut-stono screen that 
shuts in the cloister round tho court-yard.' 3 

About 900 yards south-west of Dastur Khan’s mosque, in the 
extreme south near tho JamAlpnr gato, is Haibat Khan’s mosque, built 
by Haibat Khan, ono of Ahmad’s nobles, according to tho common 
story on tho sito of a Hindu tomplo. Though of little beauty, this 
mosquo is interesting as ono of tho earliest attempts to combine 
Muhammadan and Hindu elements. Tho front wall is plain, pierced 
by throe small pointed arches j tho minarets small and without 
ornament, riso like chimneys from tho roof; and, with a dwarfed and 
unlightod clerestory, tho centre is barely raised above the side domes. 
Inside, in the centre, is a Hindu dorno of great boauty, and pillars 
taken from different temples with every variety of rich ornament. 
Except for the form of its dome, the outer porch would be as well 
suited to tho entrance of a Hindu temple as of a Musalman mosque. 

About 500 yards west of Haibat Khan’s mosque, outside tho city 
close under tho Khan Jahan gate, where in 1780 tho walls were 
breached and the city taken by the English, 3 is the Protestant grave¬ 
yard once a Musalman burying ground. A number of the tombs 
aro of marble. The only one of any ago was raised, in 1780, by 
General Goddard, to Captain Thomas Gough of the Bengal army, ono 


1 City Survey Records, 1824. 

3 A stone in this mosque has these words in Arabic : “God who is blessed and 
groat has said; ‘ Of a truth mosques belong to God ; worship no one with him’; and 
tho Prophet, God’s blessing on him, has said; ‘ He who builds a mosque for God 
will have a house like it built by God for him in Paradiso. ’ The odifiee of this .lima 
mosque was built duriug tho reign of the King of Kings, N.isir-ud-dunya wad-din Abul 
Fath Mahmud ShAh, son of Muhammad Shiili, son of Ahmad Shah, son of Muhammad 
Sh4h, son of Muznffar Shall the King, by the slave who hopes to gain the mercy 
of God, the Mdlik Malik Ghani Klntsa-zidwho has received from his august majesty 
and the high sholter (of the people) the title of Dastur-ul-Mulk. May God keep 
him in his high place that he may gain the mercy of God, and meet with his great 
reward. This was on 10th ShAb.in of the year 8, (probably 892, that is I486).” 
Arch. Surv. Rep. 1874-75, 6, 7- This mosque is said to have been lmilt from a sura 
collected from an almond, batldm, worth a little above one-fiftieth part of an anna, 
takon daily from each of the labourers employed in repairing the city walls. City 
Survey, 1824, 

8 Shot marks may be seen on the gateway. 
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of the volunteers for the ‘forlorn hope/ 1 A stone-throw to the south 
is the Roman Catholic grave-yard, a small strip of ground with no 
rich tombs. 

Passing back, on the main road near the contre of the city, are 
the Jhma mosque, Sultan Ahmad's tomb, and the tombs of 
Sultan Ahmad’s Wives. 

The Jama Masjid, or Public Mosque, finished in 1424 (4th January) 
by Sultdn Ahmad I,, 2 about sixth iu ago of the Ahmedabad 
Musalmrin remains, is the largest and grandest mosque in the city and 
one of the most remarkable buildings of its class in India. On the 
south side of the main street, a little east of tho Three Gateways, 
once the contre of a groat square, the mosquo enclosure, 382 feet 
long by 238 wide, has gradually been shut in by houses built against 
its outer walls. Through the small porch in the centro of the 
north wall is a large paved courtyard, surrounded on the north, 
cast, and south hy cloisters with a light-domed roof supported by 
stone-pillars, the walls inscribed with sentences from the Kuran. 
In the south wall, opposite the north entrance, is another gate, 
ornamented by a covered stone porch, probably of later date than 
the mosquo, so purely Hindu, that but for the arches at its base, 
it might bo takon for an unmoved temple. In a pond in the 
centro of tho courtyard worshippers bathe, and then pass west, 
where the mosque fills the whole breadth of tho western wall. 
From the courtyard tho mosque seems a row of five domes, the 
centro dome highest, with lowor-domed aisles, and in the same line 
beyond and lower than the aisles, domed wings. The wings aro 
open in front, and tho centro and aisles aro entered by open 
archways. The central arch is on either side adorned by the base 
of a highly ornamented tower, all that is left of the once famous 
shaking minarets. 3 The mosque is a simple rectangular hall 210 
feet long by ninety-five broad. Its flour is of coarse white marble 
with, under the central entrance-arch, a black marble slab, said 
to bo the back of a figure of Parasnatk, the 23rd Jain saint. Tho 


1 Briggs’ Cities of Gujardshnra, 2fit). The inscription runs ; 1 Erected by order of 
General Goddard to the memory of Capt, Thomas Gough, who died of the wound 
ho received in the assault of Ahmedaltnd on the 15th February 1780. Agod 35 years.’ 
Capt. Gough's is tho only tom > of any historic interest. Mr. Fernandez, May 1870, 

2 On u marble slab above the centre of the three prayer niches are these words 
in Arabic : “ This high and far-stretching most]ue was raised by tho Blave who trusts, 
comes again, and seeks the mercy of God, who is kind, who alone is to be worshipped, 
as the Kurfui sayB, ‘truly mosques belong to God, worship no one else with him,’ by 
the slave who trusts the helping God,'Nasir-ud-dunya wad-din Abul Fath Ahmad Shih, 
son of Muhammad Shah, soncf Muzaflar the King, The date of its building from 
the flight of the Prophet, God’s blessing on him, is the first day of Safar, may the 
month end successfully and victoriously, in the year 827 (4th January 1424),” 
Arch. Survey Report, 1874-75, 5. 

3 Iu 1781 Mr. Forbes saw and drew two lofty minarets, ‘ elegantly proportioned 
and richly decorated.’ Acircular flight of steps led to a gallery near the topof each, 
(Or. Mem. Ilf. 124,125). A little force at tho arch of the upper gallery made both 
minarets shake, though the roof of the mosque remaihod unmoved. Grindlay, Scenery 
of Western India, 1826. The minarets were thrown down by tho groat 1819 (June 
ICtli) earthquake. Both of them broke off at the sill of tho window whence the call 
to prayers used to be chanted. Mr, Burgess’ Notes (1870), 35. 
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arrangement of pillars 1 is simple. Each of the five domes seen 
from outside, represents a row of three domes, adorned with the 
most delicato fretwork, and each supported by twelve pillars. On 
the west wall the prayor niches, Mblds, are inlaid with skilfully 
grouped coloured marbles. Compared with the earlier buildingB, 
the Jama 'mosque shows much skill in combining Hindu and 
Muhammadan elements. Except the clerestory pillars and perhaps 
the porch of the south gateway there are few fragments of 
Hindu buildings. 

The door, in the cast wall of the Jaina mosque enclosure, leads 
to the mausoleum of Sultan Ahmad I., a massive domed building 
lighted at intervals by windows of pierced stone-work and enclosing 
several white marble tombs. Besides Sultan Ahmad’s tomb, the 
building contains the tomb of his son Sultdn Muhammad, and his 
grandsons Jalal Khan, Sultan Kutb-ud-din, and Sultan Ahmad IT. 8 
On Sultan Ahmad’s tomb, Musalmiins and Hindus still lay flowers 
and other offerings. 

East of this mausoleum, in an onclosure ten foet above the 
ground, entored by a lofty gateway and surrounded by a trollised 
cloister, are tho tombs of some of Sultdn Ahmad I.’s queens. 
The principal tomb, richly carved in white marble, and girt with 
a Persian inscription iu minute relief, is that of Moghalai Bibi, 
Noar it, of black marblo, inlaid with mother-of-pearl is the tomb 
of Murki Bibi, an especial favourite, and other tombs are grouped 
around. They are beautiful works of art, fitted to their object, and 
graceful in form and detail. 

Across the main z'oad from those tombs is a large hoavy uppor- 
rooinod building. This, now used as tho Bombay Bank, was once tho 
Dutch factory. The Dutch came to Alimodabad in 1618, bringing 
rich presents and, in spite of Sir Thomas lloe’s attempts 3 to 
discredit them, were woll received, and allowed to establish two 
factories, one in the city and one at Sarkhej. The Sarkhej factory 
was closed before 1670. 4 The city factory was kept on till 
1744 when all tho European servants and tho Company’s effects 
were removed and only three or four natives left to keep tho lodge.® 


1 The numbor of pillars is given by Mr, Burgess at 260, by Mr. Fergusson at 800, 
and by Mr. Hope at 330. Mr. VV. E. Waite of the City Survey Office has kindly 
supplied those details: There are in all 73G pillars. Of these 238 are in the cloisters 
and porches and 49S in the mosque. Of the mosque pillars, 306 are on the ground- 
floor ; 42 in the women's cloister j 70 in the balcony on the first floor, and 30 in the 
balcony on the second floor. 

2 On a slab in the tomb aro these words: “ The Jofty tomb of Ahmad Shdb, the 
King, whose dome for height rivals the vault of heaven, though it had many servant* 
and though they always strove to keep it in order, no one has yet repaired it in so 
splendid a manner as the perfect mind of that respected and exalted man, the 
benefactor of the present generation, Farhat-ul-Mulk, who is pious, God-fearing) 
liberal and faithful. The date-line of his office tenure has, with God’s help, been 
shewn by the poet Yahya, in tho words ‘ Farhat-i-Mulkthese letters give 
the year A.H. 944 (A.D. 1537-38), This writing is the work of Ahmad ChhaiTu * 
Arch. Survey Report, 1874-76, 8, 

8 Kerr, IX. 364. 

* Stavorinus, III. 110. 

6 Stavorinus, III. 107-111. 
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The chief Dutch trade was in indigo and calico-prints, the latter 
much coarser than those of Masulipatam. 1 2 Not far from this stood 
the English factory. As neither the building nor its sight has been 
identified, details regarding it are given in a foot-note. 3 

About 260 yards north-west of the Jama mosque, the Tin Darv&za 
or Three Gateways, built by Sultan Ahmad I., a magnificent stone 
structure with some rich carving, crosses the main street. The 
roadway of the centre gate is twenty feet wide, and that of each side 
gate seventeen. The height of the arches is twenty-five feet. The 
terrace on the top of the gateway was formerly roofed over. But 
in 1877 the gateway was repaired, and the terrace thrown open. 
This gateway led into the large enclosure that formed the outer 
court of the Bhadar, known as the royal square, Maiddn Shah, 
1600 feet long and 800 broad, which in 1638 was surrounded by two 
rows of palmtroes and tamarinds mixed with citrons and oranges. 3 
Though modern buildings have greatly encroached on the space, 
its original form may still be traced. 

Opposite the middle of the Three Gateways and in the centre 
of the open space is a building known as the Karanj or fountain, 
near which, as has been tho custom since, in the fifteenth century 
the Sult&n used to attend it in state, the Friday market is held. The 
building was till lately a quadraugle, enclosing a ruined pond 
and fountain, formerly, it is said, fed from a well in the Bhadar. 4 
It is now in the hands of a dealer in European goods, who by additions 
has made it one of tho chief buildings in tho city. In front of this 
house, and facing the Bhadar gate, is a municipal garden, laid out 
with much taste in 1876-77 at a cost of about £1000 (Its. 10,000). 


1 Thevenot, V. 35. 

2 In April 1614, Aid worth hired ahouse,and left brokers and sorvants to provide 
goods (Orme’s Hist. Frag. 334-836), In August 1615, Aldworth died, and Kerridge, 
who succeeded him was, apparently without cause, imprisoned and fined by tho 
Viceroy. (Briggs’ Cities of Gujurdahtra, 287. Anderson’s Western India, 19), But 
In 1617 when Roc was in Ahmedabad, the English would Boem to have been 
a large party and well treated (Kerr, IX. 364). In 1623 the Italian traveller Della 
Valle stayed at the English factory (Letters, III. 91). In 1638 Mandelslo found 
the factor, Mr. Roberts, living in great style, with a handsome Persian horso with 
silver trappings, and an Indian carriage, gilt and covered with Persian carpots, drawn 
by two bullocks as strong and full of spirit as European horses. The factory was 
very well built with many handsome rooms and courtyards for storing goods. The 
president's room, looking out on a fountain, was carpeted and the pillars swathed in 
Bilk. There was also a great supper-hall (Voyages, 75, 76). In 1666 they were well 
lodged, doing a great trade in Delhi and Lahore cloth (Thevenot, V. 26). Soon 
sfter this, the factory was closed (Anderson, 75). But it was again opened and is 
mentioned in 1702, at the time of the union of the rival Companies (Anderson, 115). 
After the union it was continued for many yearB. In the 1755 disturbances when 
Mornin KhAn took Ahwedabad from the Mari this, the Kolia pillaging the town, 
attacked the English factory but met with so spirited a resistance that they retired. 
[Watson's Gujarit Hist, 145). The factory seems to have been closed before 1780, when 
the city was captured by General Goddard. At that time the building would seem 
to have been removed, but the spot was still well known. (Forbes’ Or. Mem. 111. 131). 

* Mandelslo’s Voyages, 76. Thevenot gives 2100 feet long and 1200 broad. 
WKen he saw it (1666) there were many small square buildings, about nine feet high. 
She police magistrate’s, kotvdl’,% tribunals. In the centre of the square was a very 
high tree with a target at the top for archery practice. 

* When (1623) Della Valle visited Ahmedabad, the water of the well was good for 
the whole city and great crowds of people went to fetch it. Letters, 111. 93. The 
ground near the Kdrauj has lately been raised four feet. During the great 1876 ilood 
the water stood from 9 to Hi feet deep. 

s 187-36 +- 
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North of the garden are the Ahmedabad High School buildings, 
and to their west the Hem&bhai Institute, with a good library, and 
a fair store of English and vernacular newspapers and periodicals. 

Near it is Malik Shabaii’s, or Huzur-i-Shah’s, mosque, a small 
building with every trace of having once been the porch of a Hindu 
temple. It was built in 1452 (21st May) during the reign of 
Sultan Kutb-ud-din. 1 2 

About 400 yards south-west of the Three Gateways is A'zam KMn’a 
palace, 3 one of the latest Musalman remains, built in 1636 by A'zam 
KMn, the 23rd Viceroy (1635-1642), whose love of building gained 
him the nickname of the white ant, ndai. First used as a travellers* 
rest-house, or caravanserai, it afterwards was made a college; 
under the Marathas it became the residence of one of their military 
leaders ; and under the British (1820) it was changed into a jail. 
Over the entrance a Persian date-line, ‘ Echo was asked to give a 
date: a voice was heard saying the house of goodness and favour 1 / 
conceals the year 1046 H., that is, 1636 A.D. The jail, connected! 
on both sides with the Bhadar walls, has a very handsome entrance*. 
The gate, about eighteen feet high, passing under an archway, 
opens into a rogular octagonal hall of great elegance, 37| feet in 
diameter, each side containing on the upper story an arched gallory 
inclosed in front by a low wall of open cut stone. Each gallery 
is surmounted by a cupola with a slightly flattened ceiling whose 
marble chequering is hid by a coating of whitewash. The walls are 
embellished with designs cut into the plaster. Beyond the hall 
is a very large square surrounded by storied blocks of buildings 
used as cells for prisoners, and beyond this square lie the 
manufactories enclosed by a high wall. To the left, on entering 
the square, are the hospital and female wards. Underneath the 


1 On A slab in this mosque are these words in Arabic; “God Almighty Bays ‘Ofatruth 

mosques belong to God, worship no one else with him.’ And the Prophet, God’a 
blessing ou him, says : ‘Ho who builds a mosque for God will have a house built for 
him by God in Paradise.’ This mosque was built during the reign of the King of 
Kings Kutb-ud-dunya wad-din AbuJ Muzaffar Ahmad 8hAh, son of Muhammad ShAh, 
son of Ahmad 8hAh, son of Muhammad ShAh, sou of Muzaffar Shill the king, by the 
Blave who has need of God the Helper, I mean SbAbAn, son of Tuhfa Sultini who haa 
the title of Lord Chamberlain, Imad-ul-Mulk, from a desire to gain the favour of QUA 
and win his great reward. This took place on the 2nd JamAd 1. 856 (21st May 1408 ) 4 ’ 
Arch. Suit. Pep. 1874-75, 6. ' 

2 Mandelslo (1638) does not mention it. But Tbevenot (1666) calls it a c«ravai4- 
serai, a great ornament to the square. The front rich with many balconies of atOde 
trellis work, the entrance a great octagonal dome with gates opening into the ohief 
building, square, two-storied, built of cut stone, polished like marble, with room* all 
round for strangers. (Voyages, V. 25). The full writing over the entrance gate is : (1) 
The protector of the people of the universe under the shadow of the Almighty, (t) 
The shahii SAhib Kirau Timur the socond, SlidhAbud-din Muhammad, king of kiags. 
(3) The king of kings of the world, the great Akbar HumAyun-like, a SultAn and son 
of a SultAn, (4) Prom amongst'"his servants, one who in soul and heart obeys hli 

orders. (5) The glory of juatico, A'zam KhAn the brave whose sword is the life '6! 
the country. (6) He built in GujarAt a mansion, like which none in the world w at 
made. (7) Wonderful edifice, its height is such as to tower to and above KiroAt 
in the firmament. (8) It is in beauty ami taste like unto Paradise and it is meet tb» 
the gatekeeper of Paradise should he stationed here. (9) This SarAi and Palace ii 
now completed by order of the Lord of Justice, the most openhanded of mm 
(10) Echo was asked to give its date. A voice answered ‘The house of goodness ax 
favour.’ Briggs’ Cities of GujarAshtra, 299. 
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octagonal hall and of the Bame form, is a splendid vault, tehkhana, 
entered by a flight of steps at each side, with, in the middle, a 
reservoir and a fountain. Behind the jail and inside the Bhadar 
wall is a small garden worked by the convicts. 1 

Close to A'zam Khan’s palace a gateway, 3 with a police guard- 
room on either side, a balcony above, and a modern Hindu temple 
to Bhadra Kiili Mata close by, forms the entrance to the Bhadar or 
citadel. This, called Bhadar after the citadel of Patan or Anhilvada, 
which was originally dedicated to the goddess Bhadra or the 
propitious Kali, was built by Sultan Ahmad at the time of founding 
the city (1411). 3 Square in form, enclosing an area of about 
forty-throe acres, and containing 162 houses, the Bhadar has eight 
gates, three large, two in the east and one in the south-west 
oorner ; three middle-sized, two in the north and one in the south; 
and two small, in the west. 4 To the west, along the river bank, 
the Bhadar rests on the outer city wall and in other parts is 
surrounded by a high brick wall kept in a state of good repair. 
Between the Bhadar gate and the jail is a celebrated temple 
dedicated to Kalka Mata, the special goddess of Pavagad near the 
old city of Chiimpaner. It is held in great veneration by Hindus, 


1 Mr. J. F. Fernandez, Hnzur Deputy Collector. 

J This'gateway la of historic interest. Through it, in 1459, Mahmud Bogada, king 
for only a few months, and not fifteen years old, quiver on hack and bow in hand, 
with only 300 horsemen, marched to disperse his rebel nobles and their 30,000 followers. 
Leaving the palace, tho young king ordered the roads leading to it to be held by 
elephants, and, with tho royal music playing, marched slowly along the main street. 
His cool bravery gave some of his faithful nobles time to join, and forming a consi¬ 
derable force, though small compared with the insurgents, attacked them, put them 
to flight, and destroyed their leaders. Briggs’ Ferishta, IV. 48,49, and Bird’s MirAt-i- 
Ahmadi, 204. 

3 According to Ogilby (1680) the Bhadar was, except KAbul and KandahAr, 
considered the strongest Mughal fortress in India. It was oomraonly fortified by 
eighteen large and many small guns (Atlas, V. 209). In 1875 among some found¬ 
ations dug up inside of the Bhadar were several large stone blocks with Hindu 
starving. One of them had a short inscription dated 1303 (1359 S.). These have 
been (Arch. Survey Report, 1874-75, p. 3,) supposed to be foundations of Sultan 
Ahmad’s citadel. But it seems more likely that they belonged to a palace, or 
tome other of the citadel buildi igs, as the author of the Mirat-i-Ahmadi expressly 
abates that the walls of the present citadel were built by Sultiu Ahruad I. (Major 
Watson). Della Valle (1623) describes the palace as having a courtyard with white 
polished walls, and in the middle a high tower for arobers. To the left were the 
Viceroy’s rooms, and other rooms for the commanders of 1000 horse. In one of 
the balconies, ShAh Selim was said to have put an image of the Virgin Mary. But 
Della Valle did not see it (Letters, III. 94). Mandelslo (1C38) describes the citadel 
>» very large and well made of cut stones, one of thebest in the empire (Voyages, 76). 
Thevenot adds ‘as big as a small town’ (Voyages, V. 25). Both of these traveller* 
mention a brick palace close to the square, belonging to the King with, on the gate, 
B great musicians’ balcony. Inside were rooms handsomely gilt and painted but 
wanting in proportion aud design. (Voyages, V. 25). 

* The details are: on the north face two middle-sized gates, one leading to 
the KhAnpur, and the other to the MirzApur ward ; the former was originally a 
small opening lately, ataoost of ,-£11 (Rs. 110),turned into a gateway, 13 feet wide and 
l&i high, with neither doors nor arches ; on the east two, both large, the LAI in the 
north-east and the main gate described iu the text; on the Bouth two, one a new 
(1874) middle-sized gate without doors, in the centre near the jail garden, and the 
other the large Ganesh gate in the south-west corner ; the former, au arched gate¬ 
way, 18 feet wide and 171 high, cost £92 (Rs. 920); tho Ganesh gate was in 1779 
opened by A'pAji Ganesh, it is said, in one day ; on the west two, both small, the 
RAm, with stone steps in the south-west, and the BArAdari in the north-west. 
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and is open for -worship throughout the day. The Mata is a special 
favourite with lately sentenced prisoners, who, with all sorts of 
promises, call on her to help their appeals. Over the Bhadar gate 
on a high wall, between the two towers, on one of which in former 
times floated the British flag, stands the town clock with two dial 
plates, one facing the Karanj, the other facing the west. It was 
put up in 1849 at a cost of £800 (Rs. 8000). 

Within the Bhadar, the chief remains are Sulthn Ahmad’s mosque 
on the south ; the Manek Buraj, or ruby bastion, at the south-west 
corner, and the Sidi Syed mosque in the north-east. Of these 
Sultan Ahmad’s mosque in the south, built in 1414, 1 2 one of the 
earliest of Ahmedabad Musalmnn remains, is said to have been used 
as the royal household’s private chapel. The outer wall, almost 
bare of ornament, with ill designed pointed arches and squat 
minarets, mark the Hindu’s first attempts to build in Musalman 
style. Inside, five large and several smaller domes formed of 
converging stones and richly carved, are supported by rows of pillars, 
some of them still bearing Hindu figures and emblems. The north 
porch leading into the latticed “Princesses’ Gallery" is Hindu 
throughout and may be part of some temple on whoso site the 
mosque was raised. The pavement is of white marble, the canopy- 
covered pulpit has a yellow marble balustrade carved in a leafy 
pattern, and white marblo steps. In the courtyard is a mound called 
Ganj Shahid or the martyrs’ mound, the tomb of warriors who 
perished in Sultan Ahmad’s early fights. 3 

West of Ahmad Shah’s mosque is the Manek Buraj, or ruby 
bastion, built, it is said, round the foundation-stone of the city. Thie 
tower, on the outside fifty-three feet high, used to contain a large 
roofed well known as tho Manek leuva , or ruby well, seventy-seven 
feet round. By a change in tho course of tho river the well became 
dry and in 1866 was filled up. 3 

Outside of tho Lai gate, built into the north-east corner of the 
Bhadar, is Sidi Syed’s mosque, the work of one of Sultan Ahmad’s 
Blaves. Desecrated by the Marathas, the mosque is now used as 


1 On a large marble slab over the prayer niche, mehrdb, are these word* • " ThU 

large and far-stretching mosque was raised by the slave who calls, comes again, ahS 
seeks the mercy of God who is worshipped in mosques with bows and prostration* 
who alone is worshipped according to the verge, • truly mosques belong to God, worship 
no one else with him,’ by the slave who trusts the helping God, king Ahmad ShAh 
son of Muhammad Sliih, son of Mnzaffar. The date of itsbujldingis 4th ShawwA1817 
A.Id. (17th December 1414).” Arch. Surv, Rep. 1874-75, 4, 5. ' 

2 The records of the 1824 survey add ; ‘ the Peshwa made use of the mosque a« a 

storehouse for wood and grass. It was much shaken by the 1819 earthquake but mm 
still (1824) in good order. 1 

3 The Hindus say that the Manek Buraj is not the ruby tower but Minsk’s tow** 
called after a Hindu monk, bdva, who had to be conciliated before the wall* war* 
built. Every day he made a cushion and every night he picked it to pieoes and a* 
he picked, the day’s work at the walla fell down. The Suit,in found who w** 
troubling him, and asking him to give another proof of his power, got the 

into a small jar and kept him there till he promised to let the wall-building go on in 
peace. After this magician, besides the tower, the great market MAnekcbok f* *aid to 
have been called, and the tomb and shrine of MAneknAth Godadia, who is said to have 
been buried alive, may still be seen. 
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a public office. Two of its windows* filled with a white marble 
tracery of tree stems and branches, are for fineness, size, and 
balance unrivalled in India, and for naturalness of design are 
'probably unequalled by any detail inQreek or Gothic architecture. 1 

Besides these Musalman remains are some modern Hindu temples 
to Ram, Hanuman, Shiv, Krishna, and Vithoba; The court house, 
adalat, razed to the ground in 1874, was formerly the palace of 
Sbelukar (1798-1800) the Peshwa’s governor of Ahmedabad. 1 The 
site of the Collector’s house and office was once occupied by a palace 
whose ruins were cleared away when the office was built. 3 In 1874, 
to the original building, a registration office and a police inspector’s 
office were added, and the lock-up was enlarged. The small round 
tomb in tbe yard near the Collector’s office, is said to contain the 
head of Ibrahim Kuli Khan, a Persian warrior, who died a martyr 
to the faith and had his body taken to Bagdad. Ibrahim is the 
saint to whom all people, confined in the magisterial lock-up, pray 
for an acquittal. Probably from the resemblance in the sound of 
his name to the phrase f A bhrdm hul no, ddvd ’ used in releases 
and sale-deeds, Ibrahim is believed to have been a specially just 
man who was always appealed to as an arbitrator. 3 To tho north 
of the Collector’s office is an old bath, hamdm, used as the Huzur 
Deputy Collector’s office, and to tbe east is a mausoleum used as 
the oil ice of the Executive Engineer. 

Before boginning tho buildings in the north of tho city, some 
account should be given of the Arsenal, formerly known as the 
Gaikw&r’s palace, haveli, r.he second citadel in Ahmedabad. Lying 
in tho south-west corner, between the Rayklmd and Khan Jahan 
gates, this citadel is supposed to have been built in 1738, when the 
government of the city was divided between Momin Khan and the 
Mar&tMs. * Afterwards (1757) when, in the division of tho city 
between the Peshwa and Gaikwar, the haveli fell to Damaji, he 
probably improved and strengthened it. 5 An irregularly built wall 
with heavy gates, encloses a large area divided into three parts, that 
to the north was originally a garden watered by a Persian wheel ; 
the centre and inner part, resting on the city wall, was the citadel; 
the south part was added, in 1814, by E'esoba Pandit. For some 
years after the cession (1817-1824) this building was used as barracks 
lor tho city garrison. In 1833 it was turned into an arsenal for the 
Northern Division of the Army. After the opening of the railway 
it was reduced to an ordnance depot. In the north are quarters 


1 In 1817 the palace is said to have had one large hall, wanting nothing but a 
staircase to make it ready for a court-room. The rest of the building was divided 
Into small rooms and passages, confined and dark with, it was said, 350 doors (p.308). 
Mr. Dunlop, 28th December 1817. Mom. Uov. Litho. Papers, 149, 125, 126. 

a Survey Records, 1824. This palace was called the PddthAhi Divan khdna where 
(1817) the throne of cushions and pillows was still laid out and daily decorated with 
flowers, Mr, Dunlop, 28th December 1817. Bora. Gov. Litho. Papers, 149, 127. 

* * A bhrdm hul na ddva' is generally taken to be IbrAhim Kuli’s claim. ’The phrase 

Is Arabic from the words, am iu general, ibrdi release, kul all, and na or rather Id 
dadwa without claims, Mr. Fazal Lutfullah. ’ 

* In 1740 Momin KhAn had to pull down a tower he had built which commanded 
the MarAtha deputy’s residence at JamAlpur gate. Watson’s GuiarAt History, 124. 

* The building is attributed to the brave DAmAji, Briggs’ Cities of GujarAahtra, 
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for the deputy commissary of ordnance; in the centre are the 
military stores ; and in the south are lascars’ lines. 

Outside of the Bhadar, about 400 yards north-east of the Lai gate, 
aro the mosque, tomb, and college of Shujat Khan. This mosque, 
which is not shown .in the map, has two slender minarets three bays 
apart, and a marhlo floor divided by piers into five bays. The 
pulpit steps are of yellow marble and over the prayer niche are written 
the creed and the date .1107 H. (A.D. 1605-96). The walls are lined 
with marble six feet high. On a small slab, let into the back wall, 
are carved the words ‘ Ya Fattdh Oh Opener ! The tomb is of 
brick, its marble floor much destroyed. 1 This, also called the marble 
and the ivory mosque, is described by Mr. Forbes 2 (1781), as being 
1 finely proportioned and proverbially beautiful among Ahmedabad 
Musalmans, with a handsome tomb, and a once sumptuous ruined 
palace, or rather college, madrasa.’ Mr. Briggs (1847) thought the 
minarets poor and the domes large and well proportioned. The 
floor was' paved in compartments of different coloured marble. 3 

About 150 yards north of the Bhadar, and about 400 west of 
Shujat Khan's mosque, is Shah Wajih-ud-din’s tomb, built by Syed 
Murtaza Khan Bukhm'i, the eleventh (1606-1609) Viceroy, at the 
beginning of the Emporor Jahangir's reign. Though the chief dome 
is too tall, and the long groin wants some central point, this is a 
very beautiful monument, the whole graceful and the windows of 
delicate tracery. 4 

About 160 yards further'north, is Syed A'lara’a mosque built 
about 1420 by Abu Bakar Husaini. This, though early, shows some 
considerable advance towards harmonizing the outer and inner 
architecture. At the same time the bases of its minarets are Hindu 
story is heaped on story with no apparent motive, and there are 
balconies without windows. Tho inner details are as rich as Hindu, 
art could make them. 

About 700 yards north-east of Syed A'lam’s mosque, on the road 
to the Delhi gate, is the Queen’s mosque in Mirzapur, built probably 
in the latter years (1430-1440) of Sultan Ahmad I.’s reign. This 
mosque, 105 feet long, forty-six broad, and thirty-two high, tab®? 
its name from two ladies, probably of Sultan Ahmad’s household- 
whose tombs are close by. One of them, as her name liupavati shown- 
was by birth a Hindu. Though broken short in the 1819 eartu; 
quake, the bases of their minarets, from the fine tracery in their 
niches, are still the mosque’s chief beauty. This is one of the 


1 Aroh. Surv. Report, 1874-7o. 10. 

2 Forbes’ Or. Mem, III. 125, 126. 

8 Briggs’ Cities of Gujar&shtra, 223. According to Mr. Forbes this of Shofit 
Kh&n was called the ivory mosque from being curiously lined -with ivory and inlaid 
with a profusion of gems to imitate natural flowers bordered by a silver foliage dii 
mother-of-pearl like those at Batva. (Or. Mem. III. 126). Over the prayer niche is 
written in ornamental style tho Muslim creedand date 1107 H. (A.D, 1095). 

* This Viceroy also founded a ward, mahallah, and called it BhukbAri. Shill Wajih- 
ud-din died in 1580 (988 H.), Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari, I. 415. There is an under¬ 
ground reservoir and a cistern said to have healing power and not to have been dry 
‘for 400 years.’ Survey Records, 1824, 
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buildings where the attempt to combine the arched Musalmfo and 
the flat Hindu styles, was hardly a success; the plainness of the 
central arch clashing with the extreme richness of the upper cornice 
and the side minarets. Close by the mosque is a monument, with a 
large central and two side domes, raised over the tombs of the two 
ladies who built the mosque. The inside of the dome is richly fretted. 
The design is like, but in Mr. Fergusson’s opinion better than, that 
of the Rani Asni tomb. 

About 180 yards to the south-east of the Queen's mosque is the 
Roman Catholic Chapel, a small plain building. It was built in 1842, 
and enlarged in 1864; the cost, on both occasions, being met by 
subscriptions. It has two rooms attached at the northern angle of 
the eastern side for the use of the priest. 

About 850 yards north-east of the Queen’s mosque in Mirzfipur 
is the English church built in 1848 at a cost of about £1200 
(Rs. 12,000). The style is Elizabethan with lancet windows, pointed 
tiled roof, and western belfry. The ground plan is in the form of a 
cross, seventy-one feet long and forty-two broad. 1 It is able to 
hold 189 persons. 

Next, in the extreme north-west, is the Shahapur mosque built, 
in 1565, by Shaikh Husam Muhammad Chishti, and, in the troubles 
of that time, never finished. Seventy feet long by thirty-eight broad, 
this, if finished, would have been one of the most beautiful of 
Ahmedabad mosques. The body, simple and graceful, arched in 
the under story, and except the contra) window fiat in the upper, is 
a happy attempt to comb; ne the pillared and arched styles. The 
minarets, perhaps in too great contrast to the plainness of the body 
of the building, are for richness of ornament and delicacy of tracery 
equal to any work in Ahmedabad. 

About 900 yards south-east of the Shah&pur mosque are two other 
mosques, those of Kutub Shah and Muhaiiz Khan. Kutub Shah’s 
mosque, raised in 1446 by Sultan Kutb-ud-din during the reign of 
His father Sultan Muhammad II., is a large heavy building. 3 

MubMz Khan’s mosque, built in 1465 by Jamal-ud-din MuMfiz 
Kh&n, for some time (1471) governor of Ahmedabad under Mahmud 
Begada, is small, fifty-one feet by thirty-six, with minarets fifty-five 
feet high. In the best repair of any of the Ahmedabad mosques 
the body is plain with three central arches. The detail is as elaborate 
and successful as in any of the Ahmedabad buildings. The base of 
its minarets, and their treilised niches and rich galleries, throw a 
charm over the whole. But, in Mr. Fergusson’s opinion, the design 
is faulty and clumsy, inferior to the flat stylo adopted in the Sarkhej 
and Rani Asni mosques. 

Mnh&fiz Khan’s mosque completes the list of the chief old 
buildings of interest within the city walls. But about 500 yards to 
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1 Briggs’ Cities of Cujar&shtra, 268. 

2 Mr, Briggs complains of a want of taste and uniformity in the outside and of the 
clumsiness of the inner domes (Cities of Gujar^shtra, 221, 223). The architecture, 
says Captain Lyon, 12, is Hindu in every respect. 
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the south-east of MuhAfiz KhAn's mosque iB an interesting modern 
Hindu building the SvAmi Narayan temple finished in 1850. Built 
by the successor of Sahajanand Svami, whose eloquence and supposed 
power of working miracles helped him, in the early part of the 
present century, to spread a reformed Hindu religion over north 
GujarAt, this temple is in style almost the same as the old GujarAt 
Hindu buildings. Its principal feature is an octagonal dome, 
supported on twelve pillars in the usual Hindu form, except that 
the corners are filled in and that the porch is squarer. With this 
exception, which in Mr. Fergusson’s opinion destroys the play of 
outline, the design of the whole is not unworthy of the great days of 
the earlier style. In connection with the temple is a large palace 
and monastery. 1 

Close to the Svami NarAyan temple are two places of some interest. 
Of these one about 350 yards to the south-west is the Animal 
Home, Pdnjrdpol. This, a square enclosure of 12,538 square yards, 
surrounded by sheds, had in 1876 besides an insect-room, about 
814 animals. The yearly expense, of about £1500 (Rs. 15,000), is 
met from the Mahajan fuuds, and the institution is managed by a 
committee of Hindus, chiefly of the Jain sect. 2 Further details have 
been given under ‘ Trade Guilds’ in Chapter VI. 

A short distance south of the Svami N Amy an temple is a group of 
nine tombs, each eighteen feet three inches long, known as the Nav 
Qaz Pirs, the nine yard saints. These tombs are worshipped, and a 
yearly fair is held in their honour. 3 

About 300 yards south of the SvAmi Narayan temple are the 
remains of Jahangir’s mint* a quadrangular yard with a large 
dwelling house at the entrance and inside a caste lodge and a girls’ 
school. 

This completes the chief objects of interest within the city walls. 

Of the objects of interest outside of the city walls, beginning with 
the north, just beyond the Delhi gate on the right of the camp 
road, is Hatising’s temple. This, together with a rest-house 
and a mansion close by, was finished in 1848 at a cost of about 
£100,000 (Rs. 10,00,000). The three buildings occupy a large 
rectangular enclosure. Close to the road is the dwelling, with 
a Greek portico and some handsome well shaped rooms. Its 
entrances, lobbies, staircases, halls, and drawing rooms, have all the 
finish and correctness of an European mansion. The temple designed 


1 SahajAnand SvAmi, born near Lucknow in 1780, at an early age get himself 
apart to reform the Hindu faith counselling, as opposed to the modern form of 
v aishnavism, a moral and even an ascetic life. The Sv,Ami’s form of faith made and 
gtill makes many converts in Gujarat. Details of this sect are given under the 
head ' VadtAl ’ in the Kaira Statistical Account. (Bom. Gaz. Ill, 178,179). 

2 In 1066 Thevenot saw a bird and quadruped hospital with wounded cattle, 
camels, horses, and other animals, well fed, bought from Christians and MusalmAng. 
If incurable they were kept there and if they got better they were sold. Voyage*. 
V. 33. _ The home was in existence in 1781. Forbes’ Or. Mem. III. 129. 

8 Briggs’ Cities of GujarAshtra, 225. According to the 1824 Survey Records these 
tombs are believed to be twice as old as the city. 

4 Briggs’ Cities of GujarAshtra, 224. 
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by Premchand Salat is finished with the greatest wealth of ornament. 
The sculpture is inferior, and the style has lost in purity. But tho 
work is as rich as in the best days of Jain architecture, and shows 
that their skill has in no way left the Gujarat builders and stone 
cutters. Entering by a rather poor Doric gateway, in a paved 
courtyard, surrounded by an imposing row of cloisters, containing 
fifty-two cells, each cell with a marble image of ono of the Tirthankar* 
or Jain saints and a roof rising in a richly-cut rounded spire, is 
the temple sacred to Dharmanath one of tho twenty-four Jain saints. 
It is two-storied with elaborate porches on three sides, the front 
porch crowned by a 'largo Musalman-like do mo. The other two 
porches and the principal hall have the ordinary peakod roof covered 
with a crowd of small cupolas. Behind the roof of the hall, riso the 
three spires of the shrine, rounded and richly cut like tho cloister 
spires. Inside, the chief foature of the tomplo is the vimdn, or shrine, 
where are three cells oach with an image of the saint. 1 

About a quarter of a mile beyond Hatising’s temple, on the right 
of the cantonment road, is Hazrat Musa Suhag’s mosque. It is said 
to have beon built by Musa himself about 400 years ago. He was 
a fakir , generally known iib Auliya, or tho saint, Musa Suhag. Tho 
story is, that onco, in answer to his prayers, rain was sont and a famine 
stayed. Then the people pressod after him so much that, to escape 
their notice, he dressed like a woman. At his mosque there are fivo 
tombs, four of them insido and one outside of tho mosquo enclosure. 
The story of these tombs is, that onco the rains wore too hoavy and 
tho king went to tho holy man to ask him to pray to have the rain 
stoppod. But he, fearing a fresh attack of popularity, prayed that 
the ground might cover him. Ilis prayor was granted, and when 
the king tried to dig him out, his head rose in another place, and 
again disappeared. Digging at this place the head appeared in a 
now spot. And so it happened four times. Then the king said; ‘ lot 
us offer flowors at his tomb.’ But tho saint again appeared, this 
time outside of the mosque enclosure, and said he wanted no offerings. 
The five tombs mark tho five places thus consecrated. In the 
mosque enclosure is a very old and large champa tree with many 
:>f its twigs and branches hung with glass bracelets. Those anxious 
to have children come and offor the saint bangles, 7, 11,13,21, 29 or 
126, according to their means and importunity. If the saint favours 
heir wish, the champa troo snatches up the bracelets and wears them 
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I Mr. Burgess’Notes (1S70), 42-43, Mr. Fergusson soys ; ‘ Theformis very perfect. 
5aeh part increases in dignity to tho sanctuary. The exterior expresses the interior 
nore completely than even aOnthic design, ami, whether looked at From its courts or 
rom the outside, it possesses variety without confusion and an appropriateness of 
very part to the purpose intended. 1 Hist, of Arch. III. 258. According to Mr. Forbes 
Bom. Quar. Rev. V. 1867, 305), in building this and other modern .lain temples the 
Id system of division of labour in the matter of design is carefully followed. In 
uoh oases, says Mr. Forbes, no drawings arc made, but tho general design with the 
ooomtnodation required is described in words by the merchant to tho master-mason, 
iueh lately-built temples as are within reach are examined and improvements on 
hem are suggested either at this timo or during the progress of the work, by one or 
ther of the parties, the handicraftsmen being by no moans excluded. The result 
j a building substantially the same as those built before it but bettor suited to the 
astes and wants of the day, 

b 187-38 
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on its arms. Prom Musa Suhdg sprang an order of beggars who, 
like their master, dress in women’s clothes and wear nose-rings. 

At the village of Asarva, about a mile east of Hatising’s temple, 
are two wells IMda Harir’s and Mata Bhavnni’s. Dada Harir’a well, 
also known as Nurse, or Dhdi, Harir’s well, was built in 1485 by a lady 
of the household of Mahmud Bogada, at, it is said, a cost of £30,000 
(Rs. 3,00,000). At tho level of the ground it is 19G feet long by 
forty wide. At tho east end, from a domed canopy, a descent of 
eight steps leads to a covered gallery. A second flight of nine 
stops leads to another gallery, and a third of eight steps to the 
lowest gallery two or three feet above the level of the water. 
At each landing a corridor runs along the sides and leads to 
other galleries that cross the well at intervals. At the west end 
is the well, octagonal in shape, its walls richly carved, with on 
each side small cupolas, and under them spiral stairs leading down 
to the water. Behind the main well is a second well twenty feet in 
diameter, used for watering land. The whole is far more elaborate 
than the Mata Bhavani well close by, and has no equal in 
Gujarat except the well at Adalaj, built about the same time by a 
Hindu lady 1 Rudbai wife of Raja Virsing. Close by the well the 
nurse built a mosque 3 and a tomb in which she was buried. Tho 
well bears two inscriptions, one in Sanskrit on the south, and one 
in Arabic on the north wall, of the first gallery. Tho Arabic writing 
runs: ‘ This holy and wholesome water; the splendid travellers’ 
rest-house enclosed on four sides by carved and painted walls, and 
a grove of fruit trees with their fruit, a well, and a pool of water 
for the use of man and beast, were built in tho reign of tho Sultan of 
the Sultans of tho age, established by the grace of God and of the 
faith, Abul Fath Mahmud Shah, son of Muhammad Shah, son of 
Ahmad Shah, son of Muhammad Shah, son of Muzaffar Shah the 
Sultan, may God keep his kingdom. Dated tho metropolis of the 
kingdom the 2nd of Jamadi-ul-awvval in the 26th year of the reign.’ 1 

A little to the north of tho Nurse’s well is Mata Bhavdni’s well. It 
takos its namo from a small shrine of the Mata on the lower gallery 


1 According to another story, the AdAlaj well was built by the sistor of BAi Harir 
Mr. Briggs translates the inscription as if the builder was a inan not a woman, anf 
Captain Lyon (p. 14) says ‘ whether man or woman is doubtful, ’ 

'i The tops of tho minarets aro plain, looking from a distance like the towors of i 
castle. Captain Lyon, 14, 

s This gives 1485 A.D. Mr. Burgess' Notes (1870), 46, The Sanskrit inscriptioi 
according to.ono account gives 1500 (1556 S.) as tho date of the well. Briggs’ Cities o 
Gujarashtra, 218. According to another, it gives 1421, Captain Lyon, 14. Mr. Forbe: 
(1781) gives the following account of tho well. ‘About a mile from ShAhi BAg is 
large well or rather a noble reservoir, constructed by a nurse to one of the kings o 
GujarAt and still called tho ‘Nurse’s woil.' Agrand flight of stops leads to the wate 
through double rows of pillars and pilasters elegantly furnished far below the surfac 
of the earth. This reservoir is all of hown stone Burronnded by galleries, ascended b 
circular steps and a dome supported by large columns over each, these gallerie 
communicate with the principal stairs and add to the general magnificence. Upward 
of thirty thousand pounds were spent on this munificent work, which some attribute 
to theinirso aud others to a rich dancing girl who erected it with the produce of on. 
of her ankle jewels ; tho oi lier she is reported tu have thrown into the water to rewar< 
tho search of the diver,' Or. Mem. Ill, 140. 
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generally believed to be the work of the five Pandavs. More modern 
than anything at Abu or Chandravati, thia well is probably older 
than anything else in Ahmedabad, the only remnant of tho old city 
of As&val or Karanfivati. 1 As in most large Gujarat wells, long 
flights of steps and pillared galleries lead down to the water and 
over the open shafts are raised light pillar-supported canopies. 

About a mile and a quarter north-west of Hatising’s temple is the 
Shahi Bag, or the Royal Garden palace, built in 1022 by Shah Jahan 
thon (1616-1622) Vieoroy of Ahmedabad, to give work to the poor 
during a season of scarcity. The Shahi Bag gardens were in the 
seventeenth century famous, the resort of the whole city, and one 
of its chief ornaments. A c entury and a half later (1781), though 
the well was in ruins and the fountains and water-courses broken, the 
gardens could still boast of some noblo cypresses, cedars, palms, 
sandals, and cassias, with mango, tamarind, and other spreading 
fruit trees. 2 Besides the Shahi Bag gardens, there was, a little 
beyond, an older garden called the Andhdri Bddi, or dark garden, 
with large ruins. 3 The palace, always kept in good repair, is thus 
described by Mr. Forbes in 1.781 : f The saloon is spacious and lofty 
as the building ; the walls are covered with a white stucco, polished 
like the finest marhle, and the ceiling is painted in small compart¬ 
ments with much taste. The angular recesses lead to eight small 
octagon rooms, four below and as many above with separate stairs 
to each. They are finished in tho same style as the saloon, tho walls 
like alabaster and the ceiling embossed. The flat roof commands a 
wide view; the rooms under the saloon, and a surrounding platform 
ornamentod with small canals and fountains, form a cool retreat.’ 4 * 
To the original centre saloon, two large wings and several rooms and 
terraces were, about 1835, added by Mr. Williams, of the Civil Service. 6 
At a little distance from the royal mansion, on the bank of the 
S&barmati, with separate gardens, baths and fountains, was the zanana 
or ladies’ palace. The apartments for the officers and attendants 
of the court were still further detached. 6 In the great flood of 
1875 the strong stone wall, which prevents the river from passing 
south towards the city, was slightly injured, and sand was washed 
over it covering and destroying the garden beds. Siuco this flood, 
along the wall tho water is much deeper and tho current much 
stronger than it was before. 


1 Rig Mila, 193. 

2 Forbes’ Or. Mem. III. 136, 136. 

3 Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 88. In 1638 the Shihi Big was very largo, shut in by a great 
wall with ditohea full of water, a beautiful house, and vory rich roomB. Mandelslo, 85, 
86. In 1666 Thovenot found the King’s garden full of all kinds of trees. The road 
lay through an avenue like those in Paris. The garden was very large or rather there 
were several gardens rising like an amphitheatre. There were four wonderful walks 
fringed, on either side right across the garden, by a terrace full of flowers and meeting 
in the form of a cross, wherowas a great building with aroof covered with green tiles. 
The garden was tho meeting place of all tho young people of the city. Thovenot, 
V. 30. 

* Forbes’ Or, Mom. III. 136. 

* Trans. Bom. Geo. Soc, VII. 110. 

6 Forbes' Or. Mom, III, 137, 138. 
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Addlaj, a villageabout ten miles north of the Shdhi Big, is famous 
fora step-well, bavdi, built about 1499 (1555S.) by Rudbai or Ruda 
Rani, daughter of Raja Venu, wife to Raja Virsing a Vaghela Rajput, 
at an estimated cost of £50,000 (Rs. 5,00,000).! 

A mile and a half to the north-east of the Sh&hi Bdg is the 
cantonment on a site chosen by Sir J. Malcolm in 1880. Details are 
given below (p. 331). 

Between the Shahi Bag and the city are three old buildings, Miya 
KhanChishti’s mosque, Achut Bibi’s mosque, and Darya Khan’s tomb. 
About a quarter of a mile south-west of the Shahi Bag, on high 
ground overlooking the Saharmati, is Miya Khan Chishti’s mosque. 
It was built in 1405 by Malik Maksud Yazir, brother of Malik 
Baha-ud-din, for Miya Khdn Ckishti, whose family still claims the 
office of city judgo or Kazi, 

About half a mile more to the south-west, also on the bank of 
the Sabarmati, about a mile from tho city, is Achut Bibi’s mosque. 
It was built in 1469 by Ilaji Malik Baha-ud-din, entitled Irnad- 
ul-Mulk, one of Mahmud Begada’s (1459-1511) ministers, for his 
wife Bibi Achut Kuki whose tomb is close by. Its largo enclosure 
was once adorned by sovon rainarots, three at tho outor and two at 
the inner entrance, and two 2 on the mosque itsolf. Except the 
lower parts of the mosquo minarets, all soven were thrown down 
and destroyed in tho 1819 earthquake. 

About another half mile to the south-east, is Darya Khan’s tomb. 
It was built in 1453, during his lifetime, by Darya Khan, a talented 
but abandoned nobleman, one of Mahmud Begada’s ministers. 
The tomb, tho largest in Gujarat, is of brick with nine feet thick walls. 
It is a massive building, in a style that is common all over India, and 
has no trace of the special Ahinedabad grace. Tho tomb is, perhaps 
from its air of gloom as much as from any memory of Darya Khan’s 
misdoeds, supposed to be haunted. On a certain day in the year 
Satan visits it and may be seen there at midnight. 

Across the Sabarmati, about three-quarters of a mile west of 
Darya Khan’s tomb, are Syed Usmffii’s mosque and tomb on the 
site of the old suburb of Usmanpur. The Syed, who had founded tho 
Buburb of Usmanpur, died in 1458, and on his accession in the year 
after (1459), Mahmud Begada built this mosque and tomb. The 
mosquo, with a minaret at each end, is in the style of the Sarkhej 
mosque pure Hindu without an arch. Inside, the arrangement of 
pillars, is neither so simple nor so clear as at Sarkhej. One 
peculiarity of the tomb is that its dome is supported on twelve 
instead of on eight pillars. This change gives much variety aDd 
the tomb is altogether the most successful sepulchral design carried 
out in tho pillared stylo at Akmedabad.3 


1 Bom. Gov. Sel. X, 88, and IWn Mdla, I, 345. 

2 Like those of the JAtna mosque, theso two minarets wore easily shaken. Briggs’ 
Cities of GujarAalitra, 265. 

3 Fergusson’s Hist, of Arch, III. 534, 535. 
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About a milo and a half east of the city, in tho Saraspnr suburb 
beyond the railway station, is a neglected Jain temple known as 
the temple of Chintaman. This is a place of some historic interest. 
Finished about 1638 at a cost of £90,000 (Rs, 9,00,000) by Santidaa 
a rich Vania merchant, it was one of tho handsomest buildings 
in the city. Tho temple was in the centre of a great court, which 
was surrounded by a high wall of cut stone, with a cloister running 
all round divided into cells with in each a nalcod statue of black 
or white marble. Before the on trance wero two life-size black-marble 
elopkants with tho imago of Santidaa on ono of them. Tho 
roof was domed and tho walls adorned by many images of men 
and beasts. 1 A few years lator, apparently in the religious riots 
of 1644-46, Aurangzeb defiled tho temple by having a cow's 
throat cut in it, and, breaking the images, changod it into a mosque. 
Tho Jains petitioned the Emperor Shah Jahan, and ho much 
displeased with Aurangzeb, ordered him to restore the temple to its 
former condition. In 1666 Thevonot 2 speaks of the building as a 
mosque. But this soems doubtful as the cloister shrinos had still 
their Jaiu saints’ images, and insido though thoir nosos were broken 
tho walls were still filled with figures of men and animals. Santidaa 
saved the chief image and taking it into the city built a temple for 
it in Jawheriv&da. 

About a milo south-east of Saraspur, just beyond the village of 
Rakhial, is the Malik Shaban lako. This, octagoual in shape, built 
of stone, and covering an area of thirty-five acres, is in good order^ 
and in seasons of avorago rainfall holds water throughout the year.a 

About three-quarters of a mile south-east of tho Ray pur gate, 
is tho Hauz-i-Kutub, Kutub’s pond, or the Kankariya, that is tho 
lime-pebble, lako. This reservoir, probably the largost of its kind in 
India, is a regular polygon of thirty-four sidos, oacli side 190 feet 
long and the wliolo moro than a mile round. Tho area is sevonty-two 
acres. Details are given (p. 17) under lakes in Chapter I. 

On the left bank of tho Kankariya lake are some Dutch and 
Armenian tombs Saracenic in stylo with domes and pillars. The 
dates as far as they have been deciphered rango from 1641 to 1699 1 . 
The Armenian tombs perhaps belonged to brokers in the Dutch 
factory.® 

About three quarters of a milo south-west of tho Kankariya lako, 
a little to the west of the Kaira road, is Malik A lam’s mosque, built 
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1 Mondolslo's Voyages, 77. 

S Thevonot’s Voyages, V. 28. 

8 Bom. Gov. Sol. X. 87. 

* Among the inscriptions are, Begraven Dalniel Ainsa obiit 23rd April anno 1064 ; 
Bagraven Cornelius Weyns van Banda. Died 12th January 1669; Johann Miiliasen 
Onder Chirurgy, Died 5th August 1679 ; Wilhelm Huysmon. Died 28th October 1699. 
Briggs' Cities of Gujarhshtra, 264, 265. Mr. Forbes says somo of tho dates are early 
in the seventeenth century. He gives no examples. Or. Mem. Ill, 131. Jf there aro 
any so old, one of the tombs might bo Aid worth’s who established the English Com¬ 
pany's factory in Ahmodabad and died there in 1615. Anderson’s Western 1 ndia, 8. 

4 Briggs'Citios of GujarAshtra, 265. In tho seventeenth century (168(1) there were 
Armenians enough in Ahmodabad to have a church. Ogilbys Atlas, V, 209. 
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Chapter XIV. in 1422 by one of Sultan Ahmad’s sons-in-law, Malik A'lam bin 
Places oflntereat. N nr Kabir, styled Vazir-ul-Mamalik. Compared with the earlier 
buildings it shows greater skill in fitting the niche and ornament of 
iimkdabad, jjj n( j u S p) re tho baso of the Muhammadan minaret. 

Skdh A lam. About a quarter of a mile further south is a group of buildings, 
a tomb, a mosque, and an assombly hall, enclosed by a lofty and 
bastioned wall, sacrod to tho memory of Shah A'lam, the son of 
Kutb-ul-A'lam of Batva, who, till his death in 1475, as the guide of 
Mahmud Begada’s youth, and afterwards as one of the most revered 
of Musalman religious teachers, held a high place in Ahmedabad. 
From the north the enclosure is entered through two handsome 
stone gate-ways. Within tho second gate on the left is an assembly 
hall built by Sultan Muzaffar III. (1561-1572), and partly destroyed 
by the British in 1780 to furnish materials for the siege of the 
city. On the right aro some other buildings of which the date has 
not been traced. In front of theso buildings, to tho right is a 
handsome reservoir, and to the loft of the reservoir in the centre of 
the enclosure, is Shah A'lam’s tomb. This, tho oldest of tlio buildings, 
is said, soon after the saint's death (1475), to have been raised by 
Taj Khan Narifili a nobleman of Mahmud’s court. It is of vory 
pleasing design and has much of the special character of tho 
buildings of that time. Early in tins seventeenth century A'saf 
Khan, tho brother of the famous Nur Jahan, ornamented the dome 
with gold and precious stones. 1 The floor of the tomb is inlaid 
with black and white marble, the doors are of open cut brass work, 
aud the frame in which the doors are set, as well as what shows 
between the door frame and the two stone pillars to tho right and 
left, is of pure white marble beautifully carved and pierced. The 
tomb itself is completely enclosed by an iunor wall of pierced stone. 
The outer wall in tho north is of stone trellis work of the most 
varied design, 2 West of the tomb is tho mosque, built by 
Muhammad Salah Badakhshi, with minarets at eithor end began by 
Nizabat Khan and finished by Saif Khan. 3 The mosque though 
pleasing in outlino and with skilfully constructed domes 4 has, 
like Muhammad Ghaus’ (p. 269) mosque, much of the ordinary 
Muhammadan form found in other parts of India, and scarcely belongs 
to the special Ahmedabad style. To the south of tho mosque, a tomb 
on a plan similar to that of the chief mausoleum, is the burying 
place of Shah A'lam’s family. Outside of the wall to the west is a 
large reservoir built by the wife of Taj Khan Nariali. 


1 A'aaf Kh&n was in Ahmedabad with the Emperor Jahdngir in 1618. Thevenot 
(1666) speaks of the very beautiful mother of pearl wood work and brass window- 
screens out in different patterns. Voyages, V. 28. The brass work lately renewed 
shows that the Ahmedabad coppersmiths have lost none of their cunning. 

2 Captain Lyon, 14. In this mausoloum is buried Shaikh Kabir, renowned for his 
learning, who died in 1618 (1026 H.). Blochmonn’s Ain-i-Akbari, I. 547. 

3 The minarets were much damaged by the 1810 earthquake. Since 1863 they have 
been repaired and aro now in good order. 

4 As in Muhammad Chaus’ mosque (p. 269) the skill with which tile corners aro cut 
off to receive the circular demo deserves notice. 
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At Batva, more than three miles further along the Kaira road, is Chapter XIV. 
another group of buildings, two tombs and a mosquo raised in C1 ~~ ' , 

memory of Shah A'lam’s father and brother. Burhan-ud-din Kutb- aces 0 a 169 • 
ul-A'lam, the fathor of Shdh A'lam, was the grandson of a famous Ahmedabad. 

saint buried at Uch on the Sutlej. Attracted to the court of Sultan Batva, 

Ahinad I. (1411-1443), lie settled at Batva and died there in 1452. 

The nobles of the courts of Sultan Ahmad, Sultan Kutb-ud-din, 
and Sultan Mahmud Bogada, first raised a small shrino, and 
afterwards a mosque, a tomb to one of his sons, a largo many-sidod 
pond, and a vast mausoleum. The mosq ue and son’s tomb aro, as at 
Sarkhoj, in the flat Hindu stylo without arckos or minarots. But 
in the large mausoleum, with a great gain in size, the arch takes the 
place of the beam, and the dome is raised high in air by a second 
tier of arches. The arch, uniformly used with one consistent dosign, 
has much beauty and propriety. The tomb is of the most elaborate 
workmanship surmounted by a richly inlaid canopy. But the 
building is incomplete, it wants the outer aisles and has no stone 
trellis work in its windows. 1 2 

Near the village of Giramtha, about nine miles south of Ahmedabad, Pimm, 
in a rich, well-wooded, and waving country, lies the monastery of 
Pirana. Surrounded by a strong wall, its fine mausoleums, roeaa, 
known as Imamsbab’s, Nurshiih’s, Surfibk&i’s, Bala Muhammad’s, 
and Bakar Ali’s, have none of them any claim to architectural 
boauty. a Imamshah’s, the chief mausoloum, is at present in the 
hands of Nathu Sluimji, a Lova Kanl)i by caste, known by the title 
of Jcaka, or uncle. Belonging to the tombs aro soventy-fivo housos, 
held by about fifty persons, servants and recluses, lea lean. Tho yearly 
income, of about £1000 (Its. 10,000), is spent chiefly in doles, 
saddvarts, of cooked or uncooked food to Hindu and Muhammadan 
beggars. 

Of tho origin of those buildings the story is, that in 1449 (1505 S,) 
a Syed named Imamshah camo from Persia into Gujarat and settled 
on a hillock at tho entrance of the Giramtha village. For three 
years no rain had fallen, and the village land-owners, pdtiddrs, 
feeling him to bo a holy personage, prayed him to bring rain. Ho 
said rain would come, and when it came the people chose him as their 
spiritual guide, gu-m. A shod was built for him to the west of tho 
village where an arrow shot by him had fallou. Soon after this, 

Muhammad II. (1441-1451) king of Ahmedabad, camping near 


1 Mr. Fergusson seems to take for granted that the arcades were ruined from some 
fault in the building. But Mr. J. F. Horner, who lately (1877) examined the 
mausoleum, is satisfied that it was never finished. Mr. Horner’s view seems sup¬ 
ported by the want of stone trollis work in the upper windows, and by the fact that 
Syed Mubdrak’s tomb at Mohmadabad, of the samo style and age, and possibly by 
the same architect, is still perfectly strong. 

2 Mr, Forbes who visited the shrine in 1781 describes them as of white marble 
adorned with ostrich-eggs, rows of false pearls, and wreaths of flowers. The walls 
pillars and domes of the mouldering edifices which contain them, wero inlaid with small 
looking-glasses, agates, aud carnclians, more gaudy than elegant and very inferior to the 
shrines at Batva. Tho tracery of the windows was neat, and filled with stained glass 
from .Europe in the manner of our own cathedrals, Or. Mem. III. 161. 
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Giramtha, heard of Im&mshah’s miraculous power, and by several 
tests 1 2 3 * satisfying himself that tho holy man was no impostor, took him 
to Ahmedabad, and gave him his daughter in marriage. By her ha 
had four sons the ancestors of the present Pirana Syeds. 

As he grew old Im&mshah began to build his tomb; spending 
on it, it is said, about £15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000). 2 When ho finished 
building the tomb, Imamshah had five chief followers: Hazarbog, a 
Musalman; Babheram, a Leva Kanbi cart-driver j Naga Kaka, a Koli; 
Sh&ra Kaka, a Leva Kanbi; and Chichibai, Babheram’s sister. Feeling 
his end drawing near, Imamshah told Hazarbeg that he too would soon 
die, that he would be buried near Imamshah’s tomb, and that his grave 
would keep cool though baked by tho sun, and would be tho first to be 
strewod with fiowors. Babheram and his sistor he sent to PetMd; Naga 
Kaka to Rowa Kantha, and to Shara Kaka he gave the charge of the 
shrine. Im&mshah died soon after, and was buried in tho mausoleum. 
In the month of Ramzan , tho anniversary, uras, of his death is held, 
with a fair attended by a large number of Hindus. Fairs are also 
held on the second day of every month, and in August, Shrdvan, on 
Gokal A'tkam and Daro A'tham, and in September, on the Bhadarm 
Sud agidras. His disciples are chiefly Brahmans, Vanias, Leva and 
Kadva Kanbis, and Kachhias. None of them aro Musalmans. 8 
The hoad or holder of the cushion, gddi, has to give up all worldly 
concerns; to wear a yellow-coloured waist cloth and sheet, and a white 
coat and turban as signs of humility, and to lot the beard grow. On 
his doath, the ablest of tho Lova Kanbi disciples is choson successor, 
tho present manager being tho twenty-first in order. The followers 
of Imamshah, known as TmdmsMhis, form a large body in the 
districts of Burhanpur, Surat, and Khandcsh. They are also found 
in Cutch, Kathiawar, Baroda, Cambay, and Kaira. Many Ahmodabad 
villagos have largo buildings called khd.ua, or, posluil, belonging to 
this sect, where tho dovotoos, h'ikds, stay whon on tour, and where 
tho disciples moot every day and say prayers to Imamshah. In tho 
Jam ill pur quarter of the city is a building of this sort, with a 
congregation of about 200 souls. 

NursMh’s, the second of tho five shrines, is worshipped almost 
entirely by Ahmodabad city Momnas. Thoy have no establishment 
at Pirana except a devoteo, who lives there with his family to light 
tho lamp at tho tomb. Tho followers aro callod Nursliahis. 

Surabhdi’s, the third of tho shrines, is, as tho name shows, not a 
tomb but a cushion, gddi , that is a place revoronced as the seat of 
a saint. The followers, called Pdnchids, from the five devotees who 

1 To tost IinAmshi.il, tho king made him drink milk mixed with poison, but this did 
him no harm ; thou ho set cooked cat’s tlcsh before him, but at Imilmahih’s word of 
command the cat jumped up alive ; finally, tho king sent some moat in a covered dish, 
saying ho had sent some rosos, the lookers-on were surprised when Imdmshhh, taking 
off the cover, handed round rose loaves. 

2 One story of the building is that ImamshAlfs practice was to seat himself on & 
cushion and pay the workmon with money taken from under it. The Koli labourers, 
thinking that treasure must be hid, camo one night and dug, but found nothing, Next 
evening at pay-time the holy man gave thoso that had tried to steal, a double 
allowance, telling them it was for the extra work done during the night. 

3 This and other details aro from an account given by the PirAna manager. 28th 

October 1871. 
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at first managed the institution, are cowherds, Rabaris, of the village 
of Balishana under Patau, and Sirolii, Bombay, and Cutch goldsmiths 
and coppersmiths. Tho manager, Baji Surjibhai, belongs to the 
Shekhda sect, a class of people of Hindu origin. 

Baba Muhammad’s, the fourth shrine, is vouorated by Musalmans 
of the Shekhda sect. The owner also is a Shekhda. The followers 
are called Sdlids, from the seven original managing dovotees. 

Bakar Ali’s, the fifth elm no, was built in 18.32 (1888 S.). The 
followers, called A'thids, from the eight devotees who managed the 
institution, are found in Abmedabad, Alahi Kantha, Baroda, and 
Surat. Several KAthiawar vegetable sellers, Kdchhids , goldsmiths, 
and carpenters, belong to this sect. 

Of tho origin of this sbrino the following details are recorded: 
Akal Miya, tho founder, is said to have been a Siudhi, who, taking a 
Syed’s garb and claiming descent from Imamshali, succeeded in 
obtaining a license, parvtindh, from tho Emperor at Delhi, authorizing 
him as Imamshah’s descendant to take charge of his tomb. On his 
arrival at Pinina tlio managers and Syeds were away, and he very 
easily gained possession of the tomb, and kept it for two years. 
Then the former devotees, kdkdx , complained to the Maratha 
Governor of Ahmedabad, who sent both plaintiffs and defendants 
to Poona. The Syeds succeeded in proving their claim, showing a 
largely signed petition in their favour, and Akal Miya had to bind 
himself in the sum of £2500 (Rs. 25,000) to keep the poacoand give 

up the place to the lidhis and Syods. After this, Akal Miya’s 

descendants settled at Ahmedabad and Cambay. During the time 
of Akal Miya’b grandson they bought a plot of land in the village; 
but, as the orders of the Peshwa forbade them and their family 
from living or raising any buildings at Pirana, no shrine was built 
till in 1882 after tho doath of Dakar Ah, tho fourth in descent from 
Akal Miya. In time the roza had several disciples, and a yearly 

income of £500 (Rs. 5000). In building it, and sorao bouses 

connected with it, a debt of £8000 (Its. 80,000) was incurred. The 
followers then took the placo and its belongings, paid off tho dobt, 
and settling a yearly allowance of £50 (K.s. 500) on Husain Miya, an 
adopted son ol‘ Dakar Ali’s, placed a Kanbi leak a in charge. Besides 
tho five chief shrines, there are smaller ones to Walamshah under 
tho same management as Nursliah’s, to Syed Khan and to Sajji Miya, 
and one known as l)ddi-ni-(dtunti, or Dadi’s tomb. 

The arrangements for cooking and for lodging travellers are in 
the hands of religious ministrants, mujd.vars, who never marry or 
follow any worldly calling. These men are children of followers of 
the Pirana saints, among whom it is usual to bring up the eldest to 
their own calling and set apart a younger son to Pirana. 

The Pirana worshippers belong to three classes: foreign Musalmans, 
local converts, and Hindus. The foreign Musalmans are Syeds, 
the descendants of Iinamsliab, who are called saint’s sons, pirzddds, 
aud in their religious observances do not differ from other Shia 
Musalmans. Of local converts there are three classes: Momnas, 
Sbekhs or Sliekhdas, and Matia Kanbis. The Momnas, Musalmans 
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of the Shia sect, belong to four divisions: Im&mshahi, Nurahflhl, 
Mashaikhshahi, and Mahmudshahi. These classes are distinguished 
from one another by the extent to which they have given up Hindu 
practices and follow the Musalman law. Some wear the beard, 
others shave the chin, while the change in the religious customs 
of others is so slight that they still worship lamps. Thoy all 
venerate the shrines at Pirana, particularly that of Nurshkh, the 
affairs of which are entrusted to their management. In 1691, on 
account of the ill-treatment of their head Syed Shahji, the Momnfis 
rose in revolt. Marching against Broach, they seized the fort, 
and slew the governor. But after a few days they were attacked 
and defeated with great slaughter. 1 The Shekhs or Shekhdas, 
except that they bury their doad, differ little from Hindus. They 
are not circumcised, and do not eat with Musalmans ; they wear 
forehead marks, and many of them belong to the Svami Narayan 
community. In their customs Matia Kanbis closely resemble 
Shekhdas. The Hindu worshippers are Brahmans, Vanias, Leva and 
Kadva Kanbis, Kuchinas, goldsmiths, carpenters, and cowherds. 
They observe Hindu holidays, obey casto rules, road their own religious 
books, and, except that their reverence for Imamshah leads them, 
after burning their dead to bury the bones at Pirdna, they are like 
other Hindus.' 2 The shrine managers, kdkds, who belong generally 
to the Leva Kanbi caste, so far differ from the other Hindu followers 
that they take vows of celibacy, wear yellow clothes, and bury their 
dead, 

Tho book of. religious precepts, shiksha jmiri, written by Imamshdh 
is supposed to bo read by all. The common form of prayer is, by the 
people, a repetition of the word ‘ Shivoham? or ‘ I am Shiv,’ and 
by the Kakas, 'Imam Kevalah’, or ‘ The Imam (that is Imamshah) 
is The One God.’ Though some worship him as a deity, most of his 
followers do not consider Imamshah more than a religious teacher or 
saint. All fast on tho second and fourth days of each of the twelve 
months, and during tho whole of tho month of Ramzan. 

Further west near the city, about half a mile outside of the 
Jamalpur gate, aro two buildings, J3aba Lului’s mosque and Mir 
Abu Turab’s tomb. 

The Baba Lului mosque, of tho same age and style as the Shfihdptfr 
mosque, was about 1560 built by Baba Lului, or Baba Muhammad, 
a pearl merchant. It is, on the whole, more pleasing than, the 
Sbahapur mosque; for though the central dome wants dignity, the 
contrast between the styles of the wings and centre is less striking. 

This tomb was built late in the sixteenth century by Mir Abu 
Turab, a nobleman of talent and power wlio bad much to do with 
the settlement of Gujarat under the Kmperor Akbar (1573-1583). 
In 1579, appointed chief of the Mecca caravan, he brought back o 
stone with the mark of tho Prophet’s foot. Taken first to the Emporoi 


1 Walson’a Cfujardt History, 82. 

2 This practice of burying bones has given rise to the belief that the Gujardi 
followers of the Pirdna saint, cut off one of the little fingers of the dead body, anc 
bury it iu the house raising a tomb over it. The people deny that this story hat 
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at Fatebpur Sikhri, the relic was afterwards brought to Ahmedabad, 
and perhaps near this tomb, had a building raised over it, and drew 
large numbers of pilgrims. In the disturbed times of the eighteenth 
century, as the suburbs were no longer safe, the stone was taken 
within the city walls. 1 Abu Turab’s tomb is simple and graceful, 
forty-one feet square with a double colonnade of pillars, the inner 
colonnade formerly enclosed by stone trellis work. Local in style 
the tomb shows the art in its best form. The flat lintels 
have throughout given place to the arch, and as no rich minaret- 
bases clash with the plainness of the main building, the whole 
is uniform and pleasing. On each face three large and two small 
arches point to the presenco of an octagonal dome, and, without 
confusing, relieve the samer ess. 

On the road from Ahmedabad to Sarkhej, about If miles from the 
city, is a massive brick mausoleum containing the tombs of A'zam 
Kh6n and Mozam Khan, two strangers from Khurasan, bolieved to 
have been the architects of Sarkhej. The tomb was probably built 
about 1457. Like Darya Khan’s tomb, it is a solid heavy building 
with no trace of the special Ahmedabad style. 

About SJ miles beyond A'zam Khan’s tomb is Sarkhej, a village 
to which Shaikh Ahmad K hattn Ganj Bakhsh of Anhilvada, 2 * 4 * the 
friend and adviser of Sultan Ahmad I. retired, and where in 1445 ho 
died. In his honour a tomb, 8 begun in 1445 by Muhammad II., 
was, in 1451, finished by his son Sultan Kutb-ud-din. Afterwards 
Sarkhej was one of Mahmud Begada’s (1459-1511) favourite resorts. 
He dug a largo lake, surrounded it with cut stone steps, built on its 
south-west corner a splendid palace, and finally, opposite to the saint’s 
tomb, raised a mausoleum for himself and his family, whero he, his 
sonMuzaffar II. and his queen Rhjbai are buried. 

Entering the covered eastern gateway on the north bank of the 
Sarkhej lake, the building to the right with a handsome stone 
pavilion* in front of it, is the mausoleum of Shaikh Ahmad 
Khattu Ganj Bakhsh. This, tho largest of its kind in Gujarat, has 
during its whole length its sides filled with stone trellis work, and 
inside, round the tomb, has a beautifully cut open metal screen. 
Across tho courtyard on tho left are two mausoleums with a 
connecting porch, t he east mausoleum containing the tombs of Sultan 
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1 Abu Turib, one of tho SalAroi Syeds of Shir.iz in 1582 (9S7 H.) brought a large 
atone from Mecca with a footprint of the Prophet. This stone is said to have been the 
game which Syed Jalii l-i-Jlukhari brought to Delhi at the time of Sultin Firoz. 
Akbar looked on the whole as a pious fraud, and though the stone wbb received with 

f ra at respect, Abu Tur&b was allowed to keep it in his house. When (1583) 
tinted was made Governor of GujarAt, Abu Turab followed him as Amin of the 
Subha and was buried at Ahmedabad in 1597 (1005 H). Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari, 
I, 607. Compare the more enthusiastic Mir.it-i-Ahmadi account, Bird, 350-351. 

8 He is called the lamp of the Salsalah-i-Maghribiy&h or Maghribi (western) sect. 
Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari, I. 507. 

S Over the door of .the mausoleum are these words : 

4( When the ocean of Alt maths palm scatters pearls, 

Hope’s hem becomes the treasure of Parwiz. 

No wonder if in order to bend before his shrlno, 

Tho whole surface of tho earth raises its head.’’ 

Arch. Surv. Rep, 1874-75, 10. 

4 This pavilion, with its sixteen pillars and pleasing roof of nine small domes, 

deserves notice. 
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Malimud Begada (1459-1511), arid of his son Sultan Muzaffar II. 
(1511-152G), and the west, the tomb of Rajbai Muzaffar ’b queen. 1 2 
Beyond the Ganj Bakhsh mausoleum is a courtyard, covering 
more than an acre of ground, surrounded by cloisterB, with, at 
the west end, a mosque only slightly smaller than the Jama mosque. 
Tho want of minarets and the shallowness of its eaves rather mar 
the outside effect. But inside ‘ it is tho perfection of simple grace 
unrivalled in India oxcopfc by tho Moti mosque at Agra.’ Looking 
across the lake tho ruined buildings at tho south-west corner are 
Mahmud Begada’s palace and harim. Tho lake covering 17J acres* 
is a work of great beauty. Oblong in shape, it is surrounded by 
flights of stono steps, and has a most richly decorated supply sluice. 
With the lake the Sarkhej buildings form the most beautiful group 
in Ahmedabad. Belonging to tho best period of the style, they are 
throughout marked by purity and grace, and have the special 
interest of being almost purely Hindu, with only the faintest Musalratm 
feeling. Tho only arches are threo at the entrance gateway, and 
one groat constructive arch in tho palace. The rest is as completely 
Hindu as tho temples on Mount Abu. Besides the chief group of 
remains, the country round is studded with mosques and other old 
buildings. A little to the south of the lake is a small ugly white¬ 
washed tomb, the burial place of Baba A'li Slier, a saint held in 
higher respect even than Ganj Bakhsh. 3 Close by are the remains 
of Mirza Khan Khanan’s (1583-1590) Fateh Bddi or victory garden, 
laid out in 1584 to mark his defeat of Muzaffar III. the last of the 
Ahmedabad kings. In the seventeenth century Sarkhej was bo 
famous for its indigo that in 1020 the Dutch established a factory 
in tho village. 4 5 

Section III. — Population. 

Of the population of tho city at tho time of its greatest prosperity, 
either in tho fifteenth or seventeenth century, no information has 
beeu obtained. 6 In 1780, when taken by General Goddard, the 
population was estimated at upwards of 100,000. u In 1811, after ten 
years of good management under the Gaikwar, the total is returned 


1 There was buried at Sarkhej, Gha/ali of Mashhad, unrivalled in depth of learning 
and sweetness of language, at home in the noble thoughts of the Sufis. He died 
on the 27th liajab 980 (A. D. 1570) and was buried by Akbar in Sarkhej. Blooh- 
mann’s Ain-i-Akbari, I. 5(18. 

2 Mamlelslo (1(138) speaks of it as a great lake, full of water, shut in by a wall pierced 
on all sides by many windows. Voyages, 84, 

3 Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 87. 

4 Stavorinus, III, 109 ; Sarkhej was (1638) a great place of pilgrimage growing the 
best indigo in GujarAt, Mandelslo’s Voyages, 84 ; all the indigo sold in Ahmedabad 
comes (1606) from Sarkhej, ThevenoFs Voyages, V. 32, 

5 Forbes (Or, Mem, Ilf. 150) states, on the authority of ‘Moghal writers,’ that about 
1615 Ahmedabad had a population of 3,000,000 souls, and Mr. Hope (Arch, of Ahmed¬ 
abad, 27) speaks of ‘above 2,000,000 souls.’ But it seems probable that Ahmedabad 
was never so rich or so populous as (luring the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, and none of tho available accounts written by European travellers at that 
time point to any thing like so largo a population. 

« Grant Dufl, 430 : Forbes’ Or. Mem. Ill. 150, next year (May 1781), gives 300,000 
as the population. But thore seems no reason to suppose it had increased since 
1780. 1 
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at 200,000, a number that the famine and pestilence of 1812 and 1813 
are said to have reduced by one-half, 1 In 1817, at the time of 
transfer, the population is returned at 80,000. 2 Since then it has 
slowly increased to 87,000 in 1824; 90,000 in 1832 3 * ; 94,390 in 
1846 ; 97,048 in 1851, and 116,873 in 1872. 1 As late as 1781 about 
two-thirds of the city population are supposed to have been 
Musalmans. 5 6 But since 1817 Hindus have been more numerous, 
the proportion increasing from about 76-31 per cent in 1824 to 
79'24 per cent in 1872. 

In 1872, of the total population of 116,873 souls lodged in 35,284 
houses, 92,619, or 97‘24 per cent were Hindus; 28,491,or 2009 
per cent, Musalmans; 446, or 0’38 per cent, Parsis; 40 Jews ; 264, 
or 0‘22 per cent, Christians; and 13 ‘ Othors ' not included in any of 
these classes. 

The following is a summary of the available information regarding 
the strength, occupation, and condition, of the different sub-divisions 
of the Ahmedabad townspeople. Among Hindus, Brahmans, 10,754, 
except Nagars who are chiefly in Government servico, middling; 
Shravaks, 11,763, traders, merchants, and money-lenders, prosperous; 
V&nfas, 8952, chiefly traders, a few well-to-do, the rest poor ; Luvanas, 
880, milksellors, turners, andshopkeepers, middling; Brahma-Kshatris, 
226, Government servants and pleaders, woll-to-do ; Kayasths, 105, 
and Parbhus, 45, chiefly clerks in Government offices, well off; Kanbis, 
19,440, monoy-lendors, traders, weavers, and cultivators, as a class 
well-to-do; Kachhius, 1308, vegetable sellers, middling; Malis, 446, 
flower sellers, middling , Khamars, 361, weavers and traders, 
prosperous; Bhavsars, caliooprinters, and Clihipas, calenders, 2939, 
middling, a few are rich and many poor; Khntris, 2624, weavors, 
middling, a few are rich and many poor; Sal vis, 455, weavers, a 
few are rich; Ghanchis, oil-pressers, 2852, engaged in various callings, 
well-to-do ; Sonis, goldsmiths, 2830, prosperous; Suthars, carpenters, 
2018, prosperous ; Kansaras, coppersmiths, 644, prosperous; Luhdrs, 
blacksmiths, 1876, prosperous; Kadias, bricklayers, 1475, prosperous; 
Salfits,masons, 26, middling; Darjis,tailors, 886,middling;KumbMrs, 
potters, 1608, middling ; Ilajams, barbers, 1365, middling ; Dhobliis, 
washermen, 484, middling ; Bhistis, 04, water-bearers and hack-cart 
drivers, poor; Rajputs, 1403, servants and labourers, poor; Gandhraps, 
30, Bhats, 194, and Charaus, 11, songsters and bards, poor; Golds, 
643, ricepoundors and rice sellers, middling ; Bhois, palanquin bearers. 


1 Hand, Desc. of Hin. I. 698. 200,000 is probably an excessive estimate. Judging 
by the 1817 tigures, at the end of the pestilouoe the population was not more than 
CO or 70,000. 

» Briggs’ Cities of Gujarftshtra, 249. 3 Briggs’ CitieH of GujarAshtra, 209. 

* The total 101,675, recorded in the 1824 survey, was calculated on a total of 29,050 

inhabited houses with an averago of 3J souls to each house, This has been changed 

to 87,000 souls, as the census of 1846 and 1851 showed that the averago household 
did not contain more than three persons. In the next year (1825), Mr. Crawford, in 
connection with a proposed house tax, gives the number of houses at 25,820 instead 
of 29,199. The survey figures are the most trustworthy, as from tho nature of 
Mr. Crawford’s inquiry the return was probably incomplete. The 1846 census gives 
<2,221 and the 1851 census, 33,329 houses. Briggs (Cities of GujarAslitra, 249) gives 
100,000 persons for 1847, and Thornton 130,000 for 1857, but these are estimates. 

6 Forbes' Or. Mem. III. 150. 
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4G2, poor; Khalasis, tile-turners, 163, poor; Purabiasand Mardthas, 
1110, Marvadis, 504, Sadhars, lll,Bavcbas, 340, and Pomlas, 20, 
labouring classes, poor; Bhadbhujas, grain parcbers, 72, poor; Kalals, 
tavern-keepers, 48, well-to-do; Bharvads and Rabaris, shepherds 
and herdsmen, 61, poor; Lodhas, grass-sellers, 257, middling; Vaghria, 
1365, fowlers, hunters and beggars, as a class poor, a few families 
are well-to-do; Ravalias, 495, cotton-tape makers and beggars, as 
a class poor; Mochis, shoemakers, 1181, middling, a fow rich; 
Ch&madias, tanners, 433, poor ; Dabgars, drum makers, 71, middling ; 
Kolis, 2070, and Bhils, 113, poor; Dliedsand Bhangias, depressed 
classes, 4160, poor ; religious beggars, 956, of whom Shravak Sadh.ua 
(Margis, 191, Tapas, 37) number 228, Dliundia Sadhus, 15, Svami 
Narayan Sadhus, 315, Gosais and Vairagis, 261, Kabirpanthis, 52, 
Ramanandis, 36, Brahmacharis and Sanyasis, 49; other beggars,] 79 ; 
miscellaneous Hindus not included in any of the above classes, 181. 

With the exception of 1594 Bohoras and 281 Memans, who aro 
traders and in good condition, the Musalmans, Government 
messengers, constables, petty shopkeepers, weavers, and labourers 
are poor. Parsis numbered 446 ; Government servants, traders, shop¬ 
keepers, and artisans, they are well-to-do. Jews, 40, clerks and 
hospital assistants, some well-to-do, the rest middling. There wore 
besides, 264 Christians and 13 ‘ Othors ’ not included under any of 
the above classes. 

In 1872, the city population of 116,873 souls was lodged in 
35,284 houses, 31,405 of them of the better, and 3879 of tho poorer 
sort. The average household was 3’35 persons in the better houses 
and 3'01 in the poorer. The dwellings are unequally distributed over 
the whole city. The western divisions, with many open spaces, have 
only about 50 persons to the acre compared with about 125 in the 
eastern. 1 2 Tho houses (p. 323) are chiefly upper storied of brick and 
mortar with tiled roofs. Compared with Surat, timber is dear and 
scarce, and thoro is much less rich wood carving. In many parts of 
the town a dead wall faces the street, the windows being on the 
inner side looking on an enclosed courtyard. One peculiarity of 
Ahmedabad is its great number (356) a of house groups, pals, 
literally gates. These seem to date from tho time of dividod rule 
(1738-1753)wben Musalman and Hindu fights were specially coinmop. 
Afterwards (1780-1832), when, in their decay, the town walls coased 
to shelter from robbers, the pol gate and watch must have been a 
very necessary protection. 

Each pol, or house group, has only one or at most two entrances, 
protected by a gateway closed at night as a safeguard against thieves. 
Inside is one main street, with crooked lanes branching on either side. 
Most vary in size from five or ten to fifty or sixty houses. One of them, 
the Mandvi pol in the Jamalpur division, is much larger than the rest 


1 The details are ShfthApur, 48 06 ; Jamiilpur, 68‘24 ; Daryipur, 114'77 ; Khadiya, 
141'38- Sanitary Comr. to Gov. A-680, July 16, 1875. 

2 Of 356 polu s 275 are main and 81 under; Sh&h&pur has 40, all of them main pols; 
Daryftpur has 132, 77 of them main and 55 under; Kh&diya has 115,108 of them main 
and 7 under ; and Jamalpur haa 09, 50 of them main and 19 under. Mr. Fernandez* 
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end includes several smaller pols, with an area of about fifty acres and 
a population of 10,000 souls. Pols are almost entirely inhabited by 
Hindus, in some cases by a settlement of families belonging to one 
caste, and in others by families of several of the higher castes, 
Brdhmans, Vanias, Suthars, and Kanbis. Most of the pols have been 
established and provided with a gateway, at the expense of some 
leading man whose name the pol in many cases bears, and whose 
family (holds a position of respect as the beads of the pol. Each pol has 
generally its own watchman and its own sanitary arrangements. The 
Ahmedabad talent for combining is shown in the management of the 
pol affairs. The house property in the pol is to some extent held in 
common. Formerly no man could sell or mortgago a house to an 
outsider without first offering it to the people of the pol. Though this 
rule is not now kept, inmates of a pol are careful to Bell to men of 
their own class and never to people of low caste. When a house is 
mortgaged or sold, the people of the pul have a right to claim from 
one-half to two per cent of tho money received. Again, on wedding 
and other groat family occasions, each householder is expected to feast 
the whole pol, and in some cases all the men of tho pol, though not 
of the same caste, are expected to attend any funeral that may tako 
place. If the pol rules are slighted, the offender is fined, and, in 
former times, till lie paid, he was not allowed to light a lamp in his 
house or to give a roast. The money gathered from gifts, fines, 
and tho percentage on houso property sales, forms a common fund 
managed by the loaders, seths, of tho pol. This is spent on 
repairs to the pol gate, the pel privies, or the pol well. The polio, or 
gate-keeper is not paid out of tho fund. Ho earns his living by 
begging from the people of thejwland works as a labourer for them. 

Compared with south Gujarat the Ahmedabad style of living is, 
among Hindus frugal and thrifty, and among Musalmans careless 
and costly. Among Hindus, the lower classes, especially the crafts¬ 
men, are much soberer than those of Surat, and the upper classes, 
at least equally frugal in every day life, give public feasts on a much 
smaller and less costly scale. Of late years a fondness for good 
living, pleasure, and show has increased, and, among the Ahmedabad 
Shravaks, their inborn love of gambling shows itself in the large 
sums they win and lose at the Vastrdl bullock races. But, so 
far, compared with Surat Van;as the love of pleasure and show is 
unusual. On the other hand, except the Bohoras and Memans, thrifty 
and well-to-do classes, the Ahmedabad Musalmans affoct a showiness 
in their dress, and on holidays and fair days, and at marriages, births, 
and deaths spend sums that sink them in debt. 

Within the city there are sixty-four Hindu casto lodges, vddis and 
dharmshdlas, fourteen in the Shaltapur, thirteen in tho Daryapur, 
twenty-three in the Khadiya, and fourteen in the Jamalpur division. 
Of these, forty-eight are ablo to hold not more than 500 persons; 
eight, between 500 and 1000; two, between 1000 and 1500; three, 
2000 each; one, 3000; and two, 10,000 each. 

In Mirz&pur, tho Bakar All's lodge, able to hold 10,000 persons, 
is used by all classes of people who belong to his sect. The lodge 
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contains Bakar Ali’s cushion, gdd.i, before which the devotees and 
followers assemble and pray ; and every Monday twenty pounds of 
grain are distributed among the poor. The followers give yearly one- 
tenth of their income, and the fund at present amounts to £40 (Rs. 400). 
The repair and other charges are met from these contributions. 
In Kanikhad is the Beckardas rest-house built about 1872, and 
able to hold about 300 inmates. Hindu pilgrims and travellers 
are, as a rule, allowed to put up here for a day, and are offered a 
day's food. The expenses are borne by Rao Bahadur Bechardas 
Ambaidas, C.S.I. In front of Bukhara's pol, and able to hold 500 
persons, Barot Kuvar Bajibhai's lodge was built about 1849. It 
contains a Mahadev's temple and is used for Hindu caste dinners. 
The repair and other charges are borne by the owner. Built by the 
ancestors of Lallubhai Maugaldas, the Jhiiloda Vanias’ lodge is able 
to hold 600 persons and contains a temple of Hernja Mata. It is 
used by Jlialoda Vanias for caste dinners. The repair and other 
charges are borne by the caste committee. Near the Shahapur 
spinning and weaving mill, and out of the mill funds, a lodge able 
to hold 40 inmates, was built about 1809, and set apart for the use 
of the maimed, disabled, and homeless, who are attended to, and 
given food and clothes. The expenses are borne by Mr. Ranchhodlal, 
the owner of the mill. Near Rangila pol, about 1859, the Tanias’, or 
gold thread drawers' guild, at a cost of £800 (Rs. 8000), built, for 
casto dinners, a lodge able to hold 2000 persons. The alms-house, 
saddvart, formerly attached to the lodgo, has, within the last six 
months, been closod from w'ant of funds. The charges were borne 
by the trade guild from entrance fees and other sources of income. 
Near Navavas, about 1889, at a cost of £600 (Rs. 6000), the 
Itentidvdlds ’, or silk spinners’ guild, built a lodge able to hold 200 
persons. It contains a Mahadev’s and a Ram’s temple, and is used 
for casto diuners. If a devotee, uddhu, puts up at the place, he is fed. 
The charges are mot by the trade guild from entrance fees and other 
fines. In Bukhara’s pol, built about 1729, the Bava Sarasvatigar’s 
lodge is able to hold 200 persons and contains a temple of Bechr&ji, 
where, all day and night, a butter lamp is burned. Rice-pounders, 
potters, and Kanbis share the expenses of this lodge. Near Juni 
A’mbli, about 1849, tkepotters, Kuinbhars, at a cost of £200(Rs. 2000) 
built a lodge able to hold 1400 persons. It contains a temple of 
Ranchhodji and is used for caste dinners. The repair and other charges 
are borne by the council of the potters’ caste. In Ghi-Kanta is a lodge 
containing the cushion, gddi, of Miya Saheb and styled Miya Saheb’s 
lodge. It is able to hold 100 persons and is used by Kanbis who bear 
the cost of the repair and other charges. Near Ghi-Kanta, about 
1839, Seth Maganbkai Karamchand built a lodge at a cost of £800 
(Rs. 8000). It is able to hold 10,000 persons, and is used for caste 
dinners by Jains or Sbravaks. The repair and other charges are 
borne by the Seth himself. Near Maganbhai’s lodge, about 1829, the 
sweetmeat-makers, Kandoie, at a cost of £500 (Rs. 5000) built a lodge 
able to hold 250 persons. It is used for caste dinners. The repair 
and othor charges are met partly from the rent of rooms attached, and 
partly from the funds of the Kandois’ union. Near Maganbhai’s lodge, 
about 1829, the rice-pounders, Golas, at a cost of about £400 (Rs. 4000) 
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built a lodge able to hold 700 persons. It contains a Mah&dev’s 
temple and is used for caste dinners. The rent of the rooms attached 
meets in part the expenses which are borne by the caste. At the 
Pdnkor naka, about 1867, the oil-pressers, Ghanchis, at a cost of 
£800 (Rs. 3000) built a lodge able to hold 800 persona. It is used 
for caste dinners, repair and other charges being met by the caste. 
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At the P&nkor naka, about 1779, Brahmachari Ramanand, at a Darydpur Division. 
cost of £100 (Rs. 1000) built a lodge. It is a spacious enclosure 
able to hold 1000 persons, and has rooms round it which, yielding a 
yearly rent of £30 (Rs. 300), meet the repair and other charges. In 
the Tanks&l pol, about 1857, the Umabhai lodge was built at 
a cost of £2000 (Rs. 20,000). Able to hold 2000 persons, the lodge 1 
contains a Jain temple and is used for caste dinners. The repair and 
other charges are borne by the Seth himself. At Ghi-Kanta, about 
1804, the Samal. Bechar lodge was built at a cost of £1000 
(Rs. 10,000). Able to hold 500 persons, the lodge contains a 
Mabkdev’s temple and is used for caste dinners. The temple has a 
yearly Government cash allowance of £5 (Rs. 50) which meets the 
repair and other charges. In Dabgarvada, about 1854, the oilmen, 

GMnohis, built a lodge able to hold 500 persons. It is used for 
caste dinners, the repair and other charges being borne by the caste. 

Near Katki&vad, about 1819, the Khatris, at a cost of £1000 
(Rs. 10,000) built a lodge able to hold 200 persons. It contains a 
temple of Hiuglaj Mata and is used for caste dinners. The caste 
council bears the repair and other charges. At the Pinjara naka, 
about 1819, the Kanbis of the Bhada Bhavat pol built the 
Ranchhodji lodge, able to hold 500 persons. It is used for caste 
dinners, the repair and other charges being met from the rent. In 
Luns&v&da, about 1859, at a cost of £400 (Rs. 4000), the Kadias 
built a lodge able to hold 500 persons. It is used for caste dinners; 
repairs and other charges are met from caste funds. In Haja patol’s 
pol the Visa Shrimali Shravak Vanias, at a cost of £400 (Rs. 4000), 
built a lodge able to hold 1000 persons. It is used for caste dinners, 
the repair and other charges being met from caste funds. In Dhana 
SuthAr’s pol, about 1849, Senh Abhechand Panacband at a cost of 
£500 (Rs. 5000), built a lodge able to hold 500 persons. It is used 
for caste dinners. In Burhan Miya’s pol, the Ravat caste, at a cost 
of £200 (Rs. 2000), built the Denkuva lodge able to hold 300 persons. 

It is used for caste dinners; the repair and other charges are met 
from the rent. Near the Beohardas dispensary an old woman 
Amb&bai, about 1829, at a cost of £300 (R 9 . 3000) built a lodge 
able to hold 100 persons. It contains a temple of Ranchhodji and 
is used for caste dinners. The repair and other charges are met from 
the rent. Near Chandan Talavdi one B&puji Maharaj, at a cost of 
£800 (Rs. 3000) built the Maemvalds lodge. At present (1879) it 
belongs to the Maaruvdlas, the weavers of Ahmedabad cotton and 
silk cloth, masru. Able to hold 400 persons the lodge is used for 


1 It is where the old mint used to stand. On one side there is the Harkuvarbii’s 
girls’ school 

b 187-38 
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caste dinners. Before 1876 only parelied gram was given in charity. 
Since then an alms-house, sadavart, has been established offering 
every beggar who will cook and eat it within the enclosure, one day’s 
food. The guild funds of this class at present (1879) amount to 
£1500 (Rs. 15,000). Formerly the yearly revenue amounted to £500 
(Rs. 5000), but owing to doclining trade it has fallen to £200 
(Rs. 2000). In the Kalupurc/wi/i/ce is the Gajidnivaids’ or silk weavers’ 
lodge able to hold 200 persons. Parched gram costing £50 (Rs. 500) 
a year is distributed here daily. The expenses aro met from a fee 
of l|i l. (1 anna) on each piece, pa t, or taka of silk, which in ordinary 
seasons yields £100 (Rs. 1000) a year : some years ago it amounted 
to £200 (Rs. 2000). 

In Galiaravad is a lodge built by the guild of the Ghdnchis 
or oil-pressers. Ablo to hold 450 persons, the lodge contains a 
temple of Bechraji Mata, and is used for caste dinners. The repair 
and other charges are met out of the caste funds. Near the Haveli 
j ool is a lodge built by the Vadnagara Nagar Brahmans at a cost of 
£500 (Rs. 5000). Ablo to hold 500 persons, the lodge contains 
a temple of Mataji and is used for Caste dinners. The ropair and 
other charges are met out of the caste funds. Near the Panchkuva 
gate is a lodge built by the guild of the Tag ids, or silk 
dealers. It is able to hold 2000 persons and has an alms¬ 
house, sadavart, attached to it. Every beggar is given a day’s 
uncooked food with molasses, got. But the same men do not 

f 'ot fed day after day. Besides this, 200 pounds of rice and pulse, 
hickadi, are daily cooked and distributed to the poor. Every 
begiuner in this trade has to pay £50 (Rs. 500), and the guild 
fund at present (1879) amounts to about £4000 (Rs. 40,000). Near 
the Pauchkuva gate, about 1849, the Kansaras or copper-smiths 
built a lodge able to hold 500 persons. It is used for caste dinners, 
the repair and other charges being met from the caste funds. Noar 
the Panchkuva gate is a lodge built by the caste committee of the 
Khamars, a class of weavers. It is able to hold 350 persons, has 
a temple of Bechraji Mata, and is used for caste dinners. The repair 
and other charges are borne by caste funds. Near the Panchkuva 
gate is a lodge built by the guild of the Kadia, or bricklayer, 
caste. It is able to hold 1200 persons, has a Mahadev’s temple, 
and is used for caste dinners. The repair and other charges are borne 
by caste funds. In Dolatkhana is a lodge built by SutMrs, or 
carpenters. It is able to hold 800 persons, has a Mahadev’s temple, 
and is used for caste dinners. The repair and other charges are borne 
by the caste funds. Near the Panchkuva gate is a lodge built 
by Seth Mayabhai who bears the repair and other charges. It is able 
to hold 500 persons and is used for caste dinners. In Golvad is a 
lodge built by Seth Harivallabh Mulchand who bears the repair 
and other charges. It is able to hold 150 persons and is used for 
caste dinners. In Lakha Patel’s pol is a lodge built by the caste 
of Desaval Vanias. It is able to hold 300 persons and is used for 
caste dinners. The repair and other charges are borne by the caste 
funds. Near the Panchkuva is a lodge built by the Khatri people. 
It is able to hold 100 persons, has a Mahadev’s temple, and is used 
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for caste dinners. The repair and other charges are borne by the casto 
funds. In Raypur is a lodge built by tho ancestors of one Bajurav. 
It is able to hold 150 persons, has a Mahadev’s temple and is 
occasionally used for caste dinners. The repair and other charges 
are borne by the owner. In Raypur is a lodge styled Dolatray 
Mugutray’s lodge. It is able to hold 100 persons, has a Mahadev’s 
temple and is used for caste dinners. The repair and other charges 
are borne by tho owner. In Raypur is a lodge built by a late Baroda 
minister Veuiram and given over to his castemen the Audich 
Brahmans. It is able to hold 150persons. The repair and other charges 
are borne by the founder’s family. In Sarkhivad is a lodge built by 
Bangrej or silk dyers of the Leva Kanbi class. It is able to hold 100 
persons and is used for cas te dinners. The repair and other charges are 
borne by the funds of the Rangrej union. At the Panchkuva gate is 
a lodge built by a timber dealer and carpenter, Gangaram. It is 
able to hold 100 persons, has a Mahadev’s templo, and is used for 
caste dinners. The repair and other chargos are borno by the owner. 
In the old Khadiya ward is a lodgo built by one Hariram. It is 
able to hold 100 persons, has a Mahadev’s temple, and is used for 
caste dinners. The repai r and other charges are borne by the owner. 
Opposite to Amritlal’s put is a lodge built by a Yisnagara Nagar 
Br&hmau, Amritlal. It !s able to hold 150 persons, has a temple of 
Mahadev, and is used for caste dinners. In Eolatkhana is a lodge 
built by tho Darji or tailor caste. It is able to hold 150 persons 
and is used for caste dinners. Tho repair and other charges are borne 
by the caste funds. Near tho Vad pol police station is a lodge built 
by one Munibava. It is able to hold 150 persons, and is used for 
caste dinners. The repair and other chargos are borno by the owner. 
In the Sarangpur chakh is a Tarvadi’s lodge able to hold 200 
persons. It is used for caste dinners. It has a temple of Mahadev 
visited by many people. The repair and other charges are borne by 
the owner. Near Ghasiram’s pol is a lodge belonging to Khad&yta 
Vani&s. It is able to hold 200 porsons, and is used for caste dinners. 
The repair and cither charges are borne by the caste funds. Near the 
Khadiya police station is a lodge belonging to the Sathodra Nagar 
Br&hman caste. It is able to hold 400 persons, and is used for 
caste dinners. The repair and other charges are borne by the caste 
people. 

At the Pankor ndka is a lodge styled Amu Miya’s lodge. It was 
built by an ancestor of a certain Jamadar Amu Miya Jamu 
Miya during tho Maratha rule in Ahmedabad. It is able to hold 
500 persons and is used by Musalinans. Men from any of the Gujarat 
states also put up here. The repair and other charges are met from 
the rent of the outside rooms. In Kagdi lane is a lodge built about 
1864, at a cost of £500 (Rs. 5000) by the Visa Shrimali Shravaks 
for the use of their own caste. It is able to hold 3000 persons and is 
used for caste meetings as well as caste dinners. The repair and other 
charges are met from the rent of the outsido rooms. At Khamasa’s 
chakla is a lodge built, about 1864, at a cost of £1500 (Rs. 15,000) 
and styled the Dasa-Nagar-Meshri Vanias’ lodge. The lodge is able 
to hold 1000 persons and is used for caste dinners by all Hindu castes. 
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The repair and other charges are met from therentof the outBide rooms. 
At Kh6m£sa’s chakla is another lodge built in 1849. Able to hold 400 
persons, the lodge contains a Han urn an’a temple and is used for Dhed 
caste dinners. The repair and other charges are borne by the Dhed 
caste funds. Along the Tajpur wall is a lodge built about 1779 and 
styled Lala Vajeram’s lodge. It is able to hold 200 personB and is 
used for caste dinners. The repair and other charges are borne bv 
a Bava of Chhabila Hanuman. Along the same wall is a Luhars’, 
or blacksmiths’, lodge built about 1854. It is able to hold 200 
persons, has a Mahadev’s temple, and is used for caste dinners. 
The repair and other charges are borne by the caste funds. Outside 
the Tajpur CMligarapoi is a lodge built about 1819. Able to hold 
500 persons, the lodge belongs to the Chaligara pol union, has a 
Hanum&n’s temple, and is used for castedinners. The repair and other 
charges are borne by the pol funds. In Salvis’ pol is a lodge built 
about 1779 and able to hold 100 persons. It has a Mahadev’a 
temple and is used for caste dinners. The repair and other charges are 
borne by the pol funds. Near the Gaikwar’s haveli , or palace, is a 
lodge built about 1729 and styled Himatlal Malukchand’s lodge. 
Able to hold 200 persons, the lodge contains a Mahadev’s temple 
and is used for caste dinners. The repair and other charges are borne 
by tho owner. Near the Ganesh gate is a very old lodge styled 
Dudhddhari’s lodge. It is able to hold 400 persons, has a Mahadev’s 
temple, and is used for caste dinners. Many Gosais put up and 
live in the lodge. The Gosais bear tho ropair and other charges. 
In tho Mochi lane is a lodge built about 1809 and able to hold 300 
persons. It is used for dinners of the Mochi or shoemakor caste. 
The repair and other charges are borne by the caste funds. Behind 
Salvis’ pol is Sviimi Motipuri’s lodge built about 1809. Able to 
hold 400 persons, this lodge contains a Mahadev’s temple and is 
used for caste dinners. The repair and other charges are borne by a 
Gosai. In Danapith is a lodge built about 1839 by the Phadids ’, or 
grain dealers’ guild, who bear tho repair and other charges. It is 
able to hold 250 persons and is used for caste dinners. In the Mandvi 
pol is a lodge built about 1779 and styled Joita Dhola’s lodge. 
Able to hold 300 persons the lodge has a Mahadev’s temple and is 
used for caste dinners. The repair and other charges are borne by 
the owner. 


’churchua 11 ' 1 Most of the chief places of worship have received separate notice. 

But as Ahmedabad is the head-quarters of the Gujarat Jain or 
Shravak sect, some further details of their places of worship are 
given here. Besides an altar with images in the underground cellar, 
bhoyra, of every dwelling, the Jains have upwards of 120 temples. 
Of these, eighteen, besides Hatising’s already described, from their 
size or other reasons, call for special notice. Of the eighteen, 
twelve are in the Daryapur, four in the Khadiya, and two in the 
Jamalpur division. 


Jain Temples. Of the Daryfipur temples, Shambhavnath’s in the Jawherivada pol 
DaryApntr Division, of the same name, is one of the oldest and largest. Its date is not 
known, but it is said to have been built by the Jain community at a 
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cost of £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000). Outside, the building is plain with no 
marked architectural features. Inside, there are three divisions, the 
mandap or porch, the assembly hall, sabha mandap, and the shrine, 
fiijmandir, the floor of all laid with rich marble. From the sabha 
tnandap a flight of steps leads to an underground temple of the same 
size as that above ground, and like it, divided into three parts, mandap, 
sabha mandap , and nijmandir. The ceiling is supported by pillars, 
and the floor is richly inlaid with marble. The objects of worship are 
three richly finished marble figures about twice the size of life. 
Jagvallabh Parasnath's in Nisa pol in Jawherivada is an old temple 
built at a cost of £7500 (Rs. 75,000) by a company of Jain pilgrims. 
It has two underground cellars, bhoyra. One of them contains a 
statue of Jagvallabh Parasuath with two small statues, one on each 
side. Opposite to this is another room with a statue of A'desar 
Mah&r&j and smaller statues, one on each side. The old temple of 
A'desar Bhagvan in Jawherivada was rebuilt about 1859 by Seth 
Lallubhdi Panachand at a cost of about £5000 (Rs. 50,000); it has 
a large underground cellar with three large statues. The interior 
is very richly finished with marble floors. The Chomakji temple 
in Chomakji pal in Jawhorivada was in 1866 (1922 S.) built by 
Seth Maganbhai Hakamchand at a cost of about £4500 (Rs. 
45,000). The old temple of Chintaman, with an underground cellar, in 
Jawherivada was built by the committee, panch, at a cost of about 
£2500 (Rs. 25,000). Another old temple of Chintaman Parasn&Ch 
in Jawherivada was, about 1859, rebuilt by Seth Surajmal Vakhatsha 
at a cost of about £4000 (Rs. 40,000). The old temple of Ajitnath 
in Jawherivada was rebuilt by Seth Vakhatuhand Khushalchand at a 
cost of about £4000 (Rs. 40,000). The old temple of Mahavir Svami 
in Jawherivada was burnt down. Another was, at a cost of about 
£4000 (Rs. 40,000), in 1849 (1905 8.), raised on the spot by Rao 
Bahadur Premdbhai Hemabhai. Jn Dosivada pol is the Ashtapadji 
temple built in 1856 (1912 S.) by Seth Maganbhai Karamchand at a 
cost of £6500 (Rs. 65,000). Partly Jain partly Musalman in style, 
the inside is paved with different coloured marbles, and in the shrine 
are fifty-three marble seats, fifty-two of them white with four figures 
each and the 53rd black with sixteen images. The temple of 
Mandir Svami in Dosivada pol was built by the Jain community of 
Osvfil Vanias at a cost of £4000 (Rs. 40,000). The temple of 
Dharmn&th in the Tanksal pol was, in 1859 (1915 S.), built by Sethani 
Harkuvarbai at a cost of about £2000 (Rs. 20,000), The old temple 
of A'desar Bhagvan in Dhana Suthar pol was built at a cost of about 
£3000 (Rs. 30,000) by Sada Somji. The cost of repairs is borne by 
the committee, punch. 

Mahavir Svami’s was an old temple in the Phatasa pol. It was 
rebuilt by Seth Umabhai Rupchand in 1866 (1922 S.) at a cost of 
£5000 (Rs. 50,000). Except a row of Jain pillars in front and in the 
inner porch, sabha mandap , the temple is of no architectural interest. 
The oid Hansnathji's temple in Phatasa pol was in 1862 (1918 S.) 
rebuilt by Sethani Harkuvarbai at a cost of £5000 (Rs. 50,000). 
The Jain community bears the cost of. repairs. This temple is 
handsomely built with a dome, stone pillars, and marble floor. The 
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old temple of Nominath in Chang pol was built by the Jain 
community at a cost of about £3000 (Rs. 30,000). The old temple 
of Shambhavnath in Kalupur was built by the punch at a coat of 
about £7000 (Rs. 70,000). It has an underground cellar and a 
statue of Shambhavnath and another of Chintamannath. 

The old temple of Godi Parasnath in Tokarsha’s pol was built by 
the punch at a cost of about £5000 (Rs. 50,000). The Samar Shikhai* 
templo 1 in the Mandvi pol was built by Rupvijay Maharaj at a coat of 
about £5000 (Rs. 50,000) raised by subscription. 

Though, in and round tho Ahmedabad city, there is no place 
esteemed holy enough to draw worshippers from any great distance, 
in addition to the Hindu pilgrimage of walking round the city 
every third year, twenty-four fairs are held, fifteen of them Hindu 
and nine Musalman. All the Hindu and three of the Musalman 
fairs last for one day, and of the rest none are held for more than five 
days. Except at the Shah A'lam fair, where there is a very little 
trafficking, at none of theso fairs doos the trading go beyond the 
selling of flowers, fruit, sweetmeats, and toys. 

Next in merit to tho world pilgrimage, prithoi pmtlaJcshana, 
comes the city pilgrimage, nagar pradalcshana, Once in every three 
Hindu years, during tho intercalary month, Adhih or Purushottam 
mas , Hindu women, on some holy days, walk barefoot round tho 
city, bathing and worshipping at seventeen 2 places, most of thorn 
on tho left bank of the Sabarmati. In making this round, a woman 
starts early in the morning for Dada Harir’s well, and going by 
the north, west, south, and oast, comes home through the same gate 
she left by. On coming into the city she visits some temples 
before going home. To do ali this takes a full day, from ten to twelve 
hours. Any one doing the pilgriuiago passes the day as a fast, 
does not sleep during tho night, and next day does not break her 
fast till sho has feasted some Brahmans. 3 


1 0£ this templo the Burvey record of 182} contains the following notice : Built 
about a century and a half ago, at a cost of £13,600 (Rs. 1,36,000) the temple is neat, 
pretty, and handsomely paved with marble. It gets its name, the Samar Shikhar, 
from a most elaborato carving of the fabled hill of Samara, sacred both among Jain 
and BrAhmanie Hindus; see Fergussou’s Hist, of Arch. III. 231. 

2 Though they bathe at more places, the whole ceremony is known as the twelve 
baths, bdr are ndhavu. 

3 Tho order of visiting and tho rites to be performed at the different places of 
worship, are as follows : Ddda Harir's well, bathe, and worship Nilkanth MahAdev 
and A’chArji; Camp, bathe and worship HanamAn ; Khadgadhdreshvar, between the 
camp and ShAhi BAg, bathe and worship the KhadgadhAreshvar Mahadev; Shdhi 
Bdg, bathe and worship BhimnAth MahAdev ; Ndranghdt or Phdlo dro, bathe and 
pray to the sun ; Dudheshvar, bathe and worship Hadhichi Kishi MahAdev ; Chandra- 
bhdga, bathe and pray to the Almighty ; Shdhdpur, bathe and pray to the Almighty; 
Khdnpur, bathe and pray to the Almighty ; Bdrddari, bathe and pray to the 
Almighty ; Ram gate or Mahddevno dro, batho and worship Mahadev ; Dudhiidhdri 
Mahadev , bathe and worship MaliAdev ; Rdykhad, bathe and pray to the Almighty; 
Khan Johan, bathe and worship MabAdev ; Jamdlpur , bathe and worship MahAdev j 
Sapta Rishi, bathe and worship Mahadev; Shihdvddi, bathe and worship Mahadev. 
Here the pilgrim gives alms. 
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At Dndheshvar Kajipur, about a mile and a half north-west of the 
Delhi gate, on Asad vad 30th (July) is held the Divasafair attended 
by about 15,000 Hindus who bathe, worship Mahadev, and give alms. 

At the Shahi Bag, or Padshahi Badi,on Shrdvan vad 7th (August) a 
Hindu fair is held, attended by about 12,000 people. The story of tire 
origin of the fair is that, in the time of Vikram, a childless Vhniaof 
Ujain, asking a Brahman what he should do to get an heir, waB told 
that, if he dug a largo lake, the goddess Shitla would be pleased and 
grant his wish. The Yania built a lake, but it remained dry. Asking 
another Brahman, he was advised to win the goddess’s favour by 
offering her a human sacrifice. Securing his victim the Vania 
went to king Vikram and entreated him to offer the sacrifice. The 
king agreed, and on Shrdvan vad 6th stood with the victim in 
tho middle of thelake, and on the seventh slew him. As soon as the 
victim’s blood fell on the ground, the lake filled with water, and tho 
bodies of both king and victim disappeared. But before the day was 
over, the goddess came and carried them away in a car. Then the 
people, that had come to seo tho sacrifice, bathed in tlio lake, and 
going home, ate food cooked the day before. Like them the 
worshippers on this day, batko with cold water and eat no freshly 
cooked food. 

At the Shahi Bdg, or Padshahi Badi, on Shrdvan vad 8th (August), 
in honour of Krishna’s birthday, a Hindu fair is held, attended by 
about 10,000 people. 1 

At the Shahi Bag, on Bhddarm sud 8th (September), a Hindu fair 
is hold attended by about 15,000 people. The story of this fair 
is that once a woman went with her daughter-in-law to cut grass 
in a field. The daughter-in-law said sho would not cut bent, daro, 
grass and gathered a bundle of other kinds. On their way home 
they heard that their house was on fire. The daughter-in-law had 
left her child in the cradle,and rushing into tho fire found it unharmed. 
So it came that on this day a fair is held and no bent grass is cut. 

Tho month of Shrdvan (August) and especially its Mondays are 
sacred to Shiv. On the last day, amds , about 15,000 Hindus visit 
the Nilkanth Mahadov at Asiirva about a mile north-east of the 
city. 

In Asarva, about a mile north-east of the city, is the seat, gddi, 
of A'charji Maharaj. Holding him to be an incarnation, avtdr, of 
Krishna, on Kdrtak sud 9th (November), about 10,000 Hindus visit 
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1 The story of Krishna's birth is, that Kauns the ruler of Mathura/wamed that his 
sister Devki’s child would kill hitn, kept her and her husband Vasudev in confinement, 
and from time to time, by striking them ugainsta stone, killed herchildren as they were 
born. In this way seven children were slain. The eighth, Krishna, born at midnight 
on Shrdvan vad Sth, was at once taken to Ookal and made over to its ruler, Nand. In 
return a daughter, born in the Nand family, was brought to Mathura and laid beside 
Krishna's mother. The next day, Kauns, hoaring of the birth, got the child, and, as he 
slew her, her spirit, disappearing in alightniug flash,cried ‘ Your enemy is alive in Qokal 
and will kill you.' 
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the place, where, in front of the ahrine, are arranged a variety of 
dishes. 

In the Gomtipur suburb, a mile south-east of the Sdrangpur gate, 
on the trading new year’s day, Kdrtak sud 1st (November), about 
20,000 Hindus visit the temple of Narsinh. 

At the Kankariya lake outside the A'stodiya gate, on A'so sud 
10th (October), is the Dasera fair attended by about 15,000 men, 
Hindus of all classes. Among them the Dakshani Brahmans and 
Marathas worship the shami tree. 

On the second Monday in Shrdvan (August) about 5000 Hindus 
visit Sukhray Mahadev at Vastral, a villago about four miles south¬ 
east of the city. 

A week later, on the third Monday in Shrdvan' (August), about 
the same number (5000) of Hindus visit the Mahadev at Sh£h&v&di, 
a villago about two and a half miles south-west of the Jamalpur gate. 

Outside the Jamalpur gate, on Bhddarva sud 5th (August), a fair 
is held at the Seven Saints’ Landing, Sap la Rishi no A'ro, on the left 
bank of the Sdbarmati. It is attended by about 5000 Hindus. The 
story of tho fair is that some one performing ceremonies in honour 
of the dead, asked some Brahmans to dine at his house. The woman 
of tho house, while cooking, found herself ceremonially unclean, but 
fearing that the food would be thrown away, told no one. The 
Brahmans dined and left. But her guilty conscience gave the 
woman no rest, and she went to a saint, Rishi, who told her to keep 
this Bhddarva sad 5th holy, and on it to eat nothing grown by 
ox-labour. 

Outside the Jamalpur gate on Kdrtak sud 15th (November) a 
Shravak fair is attended by about 10,000 people. This is tho last day 
of the rainy, ehomdrn , season and the Shravaks are now free to go on 
tours and pilgrimages. A map of the temple and Sidhachal hill at 
Palitfina is hung up and for Shravaks, who cannot leave Abmodabad, 
the sight of the map is as good as the sight of Palit&na itself. 

On the river banks, from early morning to about 11 A.M. on Kdrtak 
sud 11th (November) at the end of the rainy season, the .Dev-uthi- 
agiftras fair, in honour of the gods’return after their four months’ 
rest in the lower world, is attended by about 20,000 Hindus. Aftai; 
this marriages, that have been stopped during the four rainy months^ 
can again be held. 

At the Jam&lpur gate, on Asad sud 2nd (July), about 2000 
Hindus join in dragging the Jagannath car. The practice was 
introduced in 1869 by a certain Hanmandas Bava from Jagannath. 

Within the city at the Svami Narayan temple in Daryapur, on 
Chaitar sud 9th (April), the Ramnavmi fair in honour of Rdm's 
birthday, is attended by about 10,000 Hindus. 

Within the limits of Asarva about a mile north-east of the city, 
in honour of Kutb-ud-din, a Head Mulla of the Shia Bohoraa, who 
died in 1635 (1046 H.), on the 27th Jamadi-ul-akhar, a Musalm&n 
fair, uras, is attended by about 5000 people including many Bohords 
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from distant villages. The fair lasts for three days and some petty 
trading goes on. 

At the village of Rakhial about 1 { miles east of the Sarangpur 

f ate, on the 2nd Jamddi-ul-awwal a Musalman fair, uras, is attended 
y about 500 people. The fair is in hpnour of Malik Sharaf, a 
slave of Sultan Muhammad son of Sultan Ahmad I., who was 
minister, vazir, to Sultan Kutb-ud-din, and styled Malik Shaban. 
Giving up his office he devoted himself to a religious life and died 
at his estate in the village of Rakhial in 1465 (870 H.). 

About a mile and a half outside the Jamalpur gate, at the village 
of Danilimbda, on the 20th Jamadi-ul-dkhar, in honour of Shah 
A'lam, a Musalman fair, uras, is attended by about 50,000 people 
from Bombay, Surat, Cambay, and Kathiawar, as well as from the 
Abmedabad district. It is one of the largest of the city fairs and 
lasts for five days. A few Hindus attend and some small trade is 
carried on. 

Details of the Pir&na fairs are given above at page 288. 

At Sarkhej, on the 14th Shawwal and two following days, a 
Musalmkn fair, uras, in honour of Shaikh Ahmad Khattn or Ganj 
Bakhsh, who died in 1445 (850 H.), is attended by about 4000 people. 

At Sarkhej, on the 10th Jamddi-ul-awwal and two following days, 
another Musalman fair, uras, in honour of Baba A'li Sher, a saint, 
wali, noted for his practice of wearing no clotheB, 1 who died in 
1445 (850 H.) is attended by about 1000 people. 

In the Shahapur division near the civil hospital, on the 27th 
Jamadi-ul-awwal and two following days, a Musalman fair, in honour 
of Pirmad Shah, is attended by about 8000 people. The saint who 
died in 1749 (1168 H.), lies buried in a tomb near the Pathcirkuva, 
or stone-well in this division. Many Sunni Boltovas and other 
Musalmans attend. 

At the Khanpur gate in the west city-wall on the 10th 
Muharram is held the greatest Musalman gathering, the Muharram 
fair. It lasts for one day, and almost the whole city, as well as people 
from outside villages attend. Though with less show and on a 
smallor scale than in Surat, the practice of carrying tdzids, or 
imitations of the tomb of Imam Husain the grandson of the 
Prophet who was slain at Karbala in 672 (50 H.), is on the 10th 
Muharram kept up at Ahuiedabad. With the Shids this is a 
season of mourning. But many of the lower classes of Sunnis 
make it a time of merriment, appearing for amusement or profit 
as tigers, bears, and in other guises. During the greater part 
of the day, from 12 to 5 p.m., bands of people carrying tdzids, 
pass out of the Khanpur gate and, leaving them by the river side, 
return home. 

In the Manekehok on the £th Rabi-ul-akhar a Musalman fair, 
uras, in honour of Sultan Ahmad I. the founder of Ahmedabad, is 
attended by about 4000 people. 


1 This i» doubtful ; bob page 2451, foot-note 5. 
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Section IV .— Trade and Manufactures. 

A general account of the trade of Ahmedabad, in its time of 
prosperity (1411-1720), of depression (1720-1817), and of revival, haa 
been given in the history of the city, and in the chapter on trade. 
Up to 1868 no details are available to illustrate the history of the 
trade of the city under British rule. Since 1868, as "will be seen 
from the following tables, the total traffic by rail has in goods risen 
from 51,091 tons in 1868 to 82,314 in 1877, and in passengers from 
273,676 to 504,786: 


Ahmedabad Station Railway Traffic, 1868-1877. 


Vbar. 

PABHENOBR8. 


Goods. 


Outward. 

Inward. 

Total. 

Outward, 

Inward. 

Total. 

1868. 

337,628 

130,048 

273,676 

20,347 

81,344 

61,691 

1800. 

140,603 

139,201 

279,970 

14,008 

48,396 

63,004 

1870 . 

179,803 

179,453 

358,955 

27,000 

66,611 

83,011 

1871. 

177,887 

179,369 

357,040 

20,911 

42,468 

03,879 

1872. 

231,169 

234,876 

406,0-45 

21,028 

37,802 

60,480 

3873. 

236,158 

240,671 

476,820 

2*2,599 

34,003 

67,263 

3874. 

936,189 

241,214 

<77,103 

26,283 

35,080 

00,970 

70,619 

3876 . 

232,744 

236,850 

469,594 

30,887 

80,632 

1870. 

251,027 

251,578 

603,605 

29,360 

48,030 

61,506 

73,308 

1877 . 

260,598 

254,188 

604,786 

30,808 

82,314 


The following statement shows for the ton years ending 1877 the 
chief changes in exports and imports : 


Ahmedabad Goods Traffic in Tons by Rail, 1868,1873, 1877. 





lees. 

1873. 

1877. 

Aimobss. 











Outward. 

Inward, 

Outward, 

Inward- 

Outward. 

Inward. 


Cotton, full pressed 



] 10,128 

76 

t 15 

372 

219 

142 

Do. half pressed 



l mi 


421 

277 

Fruit 



290 

2240 

1132 

2080 

1813 

2263 

Grain and seeds. 



8024 

5603 

11,110 

1771 

19,363 

11,743 

Mahuda , Bassiu. latifolia 



2207 

27 

ms 


600 

as 

Metal . 



170 

2319 

* 323 

1434 

443 

3369 

on . 



50 

60 

114 

00 

710 

166 

Opium . 

Piece goods, Country .. 
Do. Europe 



160 


940 


784 




j 415 

2000 

090 

f 2030 

1 080 

| 961 

f 2161 

J S04 

Balt . 



0 


893 

3408 

8 

0166 

Sugar and molasses 



14 

9269 

409 

10,653 

470 

6603 

Timber . 



31 

3281 

350 

2870 

622 

4887 

Tobacco .. 



2 

157 

26 

373 

34 

ass 

Twist, Country. 

Do. Europe . 



j 22 

374 

173 

260 

7S 

l *1] 

Wool ... . 



979 

3 

SD9 

8 

443 


Sundries... . 



2219 

6940 

3623 

8620 

8777 

18,778 


Total 

... 

20,347 

31,344 

22,699 

34,603 

80,808 

MW 


Of the main items of trade, cotton exports have fallen from 10,126 
tons in 1868, to 1336 in 1873, and to 640 in 1877. On the other 
hand, cotton imports have risen from 76 tons in 1868, to 872 in 
1873, and 419 in 1877. This change is probably due to increased 
consumption in the Ahmedabad mills. Under grain and seeds there 
is a considerable rise, in imports from 5603 tons in 1868 to 11,743 
in 1877, and in exports from 3624 tons to 19,353. Little mahuda, 
Bassia latifolia, is imported; the exports show a fall from 2207 tons in 
1868, to 1575 in 1873, and 660 in 1877. Opium exports rose from 150 
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tons in 1868 to 940 in 1873 ; in 1877 the export fell to 784 tonB. The 
opening of a railway to the Government salt works at Kharaghoda 
(1878) has led to a large salt traffic by rail to Akmedabad. The 
quantity carried rose to 3408 tons in 1873, and 6165 tons in 1877. 
The arrangements for station stores and uniform rates of carriage, 
have stopped the former small (393 tons in 1873) salt export from 
Ahmedabad. The export of wool fell from 979 tons in 1868 to 399 
in 1873 ; in 1877 it again rose to 443 tons. 

The manufacturing prosperity of Ahmedabad hangs, as of old, on 
throe threads, cotton, silk, and gold. The hand spinning of cotton 
thread, and the weaving of coarse cotton cloth, have from the 
competition of steam greatly declined. But those industries have 
not been lost to Ahmedabad. Within the past twenty years four 
steam factories, for spinning and weaving, have been opened 
and continue to prosper, giving employment to about 2000 workmen. 
The produce of these and of the Bombay mills has interfered 
much with the hand-loom weaving of coarse cloth, and European 
competition has lowered the value of the finer classes of goods. At 
the same time the local mills supply cheap yarn to the weavers of 
fine cloth, and for the finer sorts of hand woven goods there is still 
a fair demand. Chiefly in the Jamalpur division of the city, calico- 
printing employs a large number of Musalmans and Hindus, who, 
in spite of their rude tools and materials, turn out wonderfully 
beautiful work. A large quantity of prints goes to Si&m and exports 
are made to various other places. Some account of the now steam 
print work has been given above (p.133) under the head'Manufactures.’ 
All the processes in the manufacture of silk and gold thread are 
carried on in the city. The raw silk comes through Bombay from 
China, Bengal, Bussorah, and Bukhara, the yearly supply being about 
200,000 pounds of silk valued at about £150,000 (Rs. 15,00,000). 
As already noticed (p.185) the returns of the last two seasons show a 
serious falling off. Bukhara silk has but lately been introduced into 
the Ahmedabad market, and the quantity imported is small. It comes 
ready for weaving and is used only for the woof. Of both the white 
and yellow varieties of China silk, the consumption is large. Bussorah 
silk comes in a raw state; the best is valued at from 36s. to 38s. 
(Rs. 18-Rs. 19) a pound. Bengal silk, both as regards the demand for it 
and the price it fetches, holds almost the same position as Bussorah 
silk. The manufactured goods find a market in Bombay, Kathiawar, 
Raj put ana, Central India, Nagpur, and the Nizam’s dominions. The 
making of gold and silver thread, used in the richer varieties of silk- 
cloth and brocade, supports many families. The richer Ahmedabad 
silks and brocades are, both in texture' and colour, considered more 
lasting than those of Benares. Of metal workers there are many 
goldsmiths, braziers, and blacksmiths, who have generally full 
employment and are in good circumstances. Of ornaments, Ahmedabad 
silver anklets, kallds, are held in high esteem over all Gujarat and 
Kdthi6w&r, and in Bombay. The modern open brass screens in 
Hatising’s temple and in the Shah A'lam tomb, show that the 
Ahmedabad copper and brass smiths have not lost their old skill as 
metal workers. There are about 175 Hindu families, most of them 
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Kansards or coppersmiths, the rest LuMrs or blacksmiths. The raw 
material, copper and zinc, is bronght in sheets from Bombay fry 
metal dealers, chiefly Musalmans of the Daudi Bohora sect, and is 
sold by them to the smiths. Most of the brass is made in 
Ahmedabad in the proportion of one part of copper to three of zino. 
Cooking and water pots, jewel and spice boxes, and rings are made 
either of copper or brass. Lamps, images, chains, bells, gongs, brace¬ 
lets and anklets, stands, and betel-leaf cases, pdndanids, are made 
only of brass. Among these, the only article for which Ahmedabad 
is specially famous, is its betel-leaf boxes of well designed, very 
finely carved brass-work. The wood and stone carvers, of whose 
skill Ahmedabad bas so many beautiful proofs, are now in poor 
condition, finding little demand for tbeir work. Ahmedabad pottery 
is much better than that of most places in western India. Except 
a few Musalmans, the potters are Hindus. Besides tiles and 
bricks, pots, toys, and grain jars are made in large quantities, and 
ornamented with red ochre and a white earth called khadi. Paper, 
for which Ahmedabad was once famous, is still made by Musalmans, 
But except for vernacular Government registers and for native 
account books, the demand bas greatly fallen off. A steam paper 
mill, that bad for some time been at work, was destroyed by the 
1875 flood. The machinery was saved and set up in the Shahi Bag, 
but it was found not to pay and bas since been closed. The 
Ahmedabad leather workers are well employed. Their decorated 
nilgai shields, and their cloth and leather women's shoes, are among 
tho most popular articles of Ahmedabad make. 

Section V.—City Management. 

The chief public offices are, within the Bhadar, the Collector's 
offices, except the treasury which, since 1870, has been handed over 
to the charge of the Branch Bank of Bombay in the old Dutch factory 
(p. 272) , the Ahmedabad registry office, the city police inspector’s 
office, and tho magisterial lock-up ; the Executive Engineer’s 
office ; the small cause aud sub-judge’s courts; the nazar’s office ; 
and in Sidi Syed’s mosque (p. 276), the Daskroi mamlatdar’s kacheri. 
Outside the Bhadar, in the north-west,is the city survey office,andin the 
north-east, in Khanpur, are the courts 1 of the District Judge and his 
assistant, and further north in Mirzapur, the offices of the Executive 
Engineer for irrigation and the Deputy Surgeon General. Beyond 
the Delhi gate in the Shahi Bag is the Police Superintendent’s office- 
To the south of the Bhadar gate, along the east wall is the city criminal 
jail (p. 274). East of the jail is the post office, and further south¬ 
east the municipal and telegraph offices. The arsenal is in the 


1 The Adalat or old court-house (p. 277) was in 1859-60 condemned a« unsafe 
and pulled down. The courts of the District Judge and his assistant, and of the 
principal sadar amin and munsif, -with the exception of the nAzar’s office, were 
removed to the ShAhi BAg, But this proved to be too far away andin 1862 the courts 
were brought back to the city, and have since been held in hired buildings, the 
Judge’s and his assistant's in a resideuce in KhAnpur just outside the Bhadar, and the 
aubjudge’s in a wing of the small cause court-house inside the Bhadar, The offises 
of principal sadar amin and munsif have been abolished. The nAzar holds his offioe 
in the rooms in the gateway at the Bhadar gate or according to the old survey paper* 
the Piram Pir Darvdm. 
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GAikw&r's palace (p. 277). and to its east the civil debtors’ jail in 
Sidi Salim’s palace (pp. 319, 327). On the west about two miles is 
the Dhuliakot criminal jail (p. 199). 

Besides private, and one Anglo-vernacular and four vernacular 
(two for boys and two for girls), or in all five gTant-in-aid-schools 
with 720 pupils, and throe Anglo-vernacular, ten Gujarhti (nine for 
boys and one for girls), three Urdu, and four night schools, or in all 
twenty Government schools with a total of 2422 pupils on tho rolls, 
the city of Ahmedabad has, of Government educational institutions, 
a oollege, a high school, and two training collegos, one for men and 
the other for women; and of grant-in-aid institutions, one mission 
high school. 

In 1861 to meet tho demand for higher education in north 
Gujardt, a law lectureship was, under the supervision of the head 
master of the high school, founded in Ahmedabad and to suit tho 
convenience of high school students. Government sorvants, and 
others, morning and evening classes were hold. Afterwards English 
literature and Sanskrit, logic, mathematics, and science lectureships 
were added. But the classes wore poorly attended, and after being 
Continued for thirteen years, were closed in 1873. One cause of 
this failure probably lay in tho fact that the lectureships were 
unconnected with tho University course. This mistake has lately been 
corrected, and with the view of saving matriculated students the 
expense of reading for their First Arts examination at Bombay or 
Poona, a oollego has been opened in Ahmedabad to teach English, 
& classical language, history, logic, mathematics, and science, up to 
the standard of the First Arts examination of tho Bombay University. 
This scheme was sanctioned in April 1879, and classes wore at 
once formed under a staff’ consisting of a European Professor, 
who iH also Head Mastor of tho high school, and two native 
Professors. 

The Ahmedabad high school was established iu 1846 as an English 
school. With buildings of its own, it has now (1878) on the rolls 
J85 students against 99 in 1851. Since 1868 eighty-seven of its 
pupils have passed their matriculation examination. Like all high 
schools it teaohos Euglish, Sanskrit, history, mathematics, and 
science up to the matriculation standard of the Bombay University. 

The Gujarat training college was established in 1857 at the 
expense of Government. Thirty-throo, the number of pupils on the 
roll in the beginning, had in December 1878 risen to seventy-two. 
The number of scholars, all of whom board at the collego, depends 
on the departmental demand, no more than the numbor required 
being admitted. The colloge has a building of its own erocted in 
1867-68 (p. 325). 

The female training college at Ahmedabad was established in 
1871 at the cost of Government, the municipality paying a monthly 
contribution for its support of £5 (Rs. 50), and local funds, one 
of £33 (Rs. 330). It has a building of its own erected in 1875 
(p. 825). The number of scholars has risen from eight in the 
beginning to seventeen in 1879. The institution is under a European 
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Lady Superintendent. It has hitherto provided nineteen teachers to 
girls 1 schools in the city and district. There are (1879) six resident 
students under the charge of a matron. Being of different _ castes,; 
they arrange for their own food and cooking. To this institution 
is attached a practising school supported by local funds, in which 
there are (1879) 112 pupils. The more advanced of them learn 
along with the normal scholars in the training college. 

The Irish Presbyterian Mision high school was opened in 1860 
at the cost of the Presbyterian church in Ireland, the contributions 
amounting to £114 (Rs. 1140). In the beginning there were thirty- 
four pupils; there aro now (1879) 201. It has a building of its 
own (p. 325). The only resident students are six Christian lads 
whose parents are members of the Christian community at 
Shahavadi. This school teaches up to the matriculation standard 

In 1868 a Talukd&ri school was opened for the sons of Talukdar^ 
with contributions amounting, in the beginning, to £240 (Rs. 2400), 
The number of pupils was fourteen in 1868 and varied between 
seventeen in 1869 and ten in 1878. The boys lived in a rented 
building, each in a separate room with his own servant. The master 
supervised the charges of their food, and their allowance was fixed 
according to their position. The expenses were defrayed from this 
allowance under the supervision of tlm master, subject to the control 
of the Talukdari Settlement Officer. Not proving a success, the 
school was closed in 1878. It is again to be opened in connection 
with the Ahmedabad high school, the boys boarding in a house 
under the charge of one of the high school assistant masters, and 
attending such schools in the city as are suitod to their age and 
knowledge. 

The Gujarat Vernacular Socioty was established at Ahmedabad 
in 1848 by the late Mr. A. K. Forbes for the encouragement of 
vernacular literature and education, and for tho collection of 
manuscripts and printed books. The society had.in 1877 a fund of 
£2791 (Rs. 27,910), of which £1000 (Rs. 10,000) were contributed by 
Mr. Premchand Raychand of Bombay. The first newspaper in Gujarat 1 
was started in Ahmedabad by this society under the personal 
supervision of Mr. Forbes. It was a weekly paper issued on 
Wednesday, Budhvar , and hence in Ahmedabad all newspapers are 
still called Budhvdriya. The library, now included in the Hemabh&i] 
Institute, and tho first girls 5 school in Ahmedabad, were established; 
by the help of this society. Useful books were printed by it, and the 
publication of others was helped by money grants. It brings out a 
monthly magazine, tho “ Buddhi Prakash 55 or Light of Knowledge, 
which in 1876 had a monthly sale of 1250 copies. The society helps 
libraries in all parts of Gujarat and Kathiawar, and gives prizes to 
schools. It undertakes to sell and distribute good books, and offers 
annual prizes for ossays on various useful subjects. 1 Its library 

1 A yearly prize of £15 (Rs. 150) is given for the best GujarAti essay on a given 
subject, the funds coining from an endowment of £250 (Rs. 2500) given in 1864 by 
a Bombay merchant, Mr. SorAbji Jamaedji JiiibhAi. Society’s Annual Report foi 
1876, July 11th, 1877. 
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contained (1877) 1500 volumes in various languages. At the close of 
f87$) there were forty-eight life members, two yearly members, and 
two honorary members. 1 Its yearly receipts amount to about £180 
(Rs. 1800) and its expenditure to £129 (Rs. 1290). 

There are two libraries in the city, the HemabMi near Karanj, 
and the A'parav in Khadiya. The chief library is in the “ Hem&bhai 
Institute,” built in 1858 by the Nagar Seth Hemabhai Vakhatchand, 
who gave £700 (Rs. 7000). Bosides subscribing to a number of 
periodicals and newspapers, the library 2 3 contains a total collection 
of 4227 volumes. Its receipts were in 1878, £79 (Ets. 790), and its 
expenditure £87 (Rs. 870). The upstairs hall of the Institute is 
used for public lectures and meetings. The “A'parav Library ” 
started in 1870, has no building of its own. It contains 1690 volumes.® 
There is besides, a reading room in Shahapur, established in 1876. 
It has seventy-seven members, and a collection of 600 volumes, 
100 of them English aud 500 Gujarati; and subscribes to five 
Gujarati magazines a nd eight Gujarati newspapers. 

Three weekly newspapers 1 are published at Ahmedabad, an 
Anglo-Gujarati, the “ Ilitecbhu” or Well Wisher that has been in 
cSroalation for seven years; and two Gujar&ti, tho “ Samsher Bahadur” 
of twenty-four, and the “ Ahmedabad Samachar ” of nineteen years’ 
standing. Of the Hitechhu 450, of tho Samsher Bahadur 200, and 
of the Samachar, sixty copies are in circulation. 

For about fifty years Ahmedabad has had a revenue available for 
municipal purposes. First levied about 1830 for the repair of the 
town walls, the fund continued to bo called the town wall fund, till, in 
1858, a municipality was established, and in 1872 was constituted a 
city municipality. Besides two square miles within the city walls. 
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1 Life members subscribe £5 (Rs, 60) or upwards; the yearly subscription « 
10*. (Rs. 6). 

a The subscribers number 20 life members and 39 first, 8G second, and 31 third 
class members, or in all 176, the subscription rates for the three classes being 
£1 (Rs. 10), 8a. (Rs. 3), 2s. (Re. 1) yearly, or 2s. (Re. 1), 9d. (as. 6), and 3d. 
(as. 2) monthly. A donation of £10 (Rs. 100) and upwards makes the giver a life 
member. At the close of 1876 there wore 4137 volumes, 3747 of them English and 
390 vernacular. The library subscribed to eight English, three Anglo-Gujaruti, 
two Anglo-MarAthi, and five UujurAti newspapers ; four of them dailies and fourteen 
weeklies. It also took in seven English and five Gujar&ti magazines. 

3 The subscribers number 2 life members and 59 first, 57 second, and 177 third 
class members, or in all 295. The subscription for ft life member is £5 (Rs. 50) and 
rpwards ; for a first class member, 4s. (Rs. 2); and for a second class member. Is. 6 d. 
[as. 12) a year. Third class members are admitted free of charge, to road newspapers 
inly. The receipts amount to £40 (Rs. 400) and the expenses to £36 (Rs. 360). 
it the close of 1876 there were 1325 volumes, 720 of them English and 605 
vernacular. There were 438 magazines, 171 English and 267 GujarAti. Of the 
120 English books, 13 were on religion, 9 on law, 27 on science, 16 on geography aud 
iravels, 163 on history and biography, 466 on poetry and general literature, 18 on 
fiiiloaophy, and 8 on oriental literature. Of the G05 vernacular books, 21 were in 
Sanskrit, 40 in MarAthi, and 344 in Gujarati. Of newspapers, the library subscribed 
;o two English dailies, three English weeklies, and one English pamphlet; one 
Jujarhti daily, three GujarAti weeklies, and two GujarAti pamphlets. 

« * In Ahmedabad, as in moat largo cities of Hindustan, their* wore formerly 
lewswriter* who at midnight recorded all the transactions of the precoding day, and 
lespatched their journals to their different correspondents, but this trade, owing to 
he great political revolutions in India, is fast declining, and is here altogether 
xtinguiahea’ (1817). Ham. Desc. of Hin I. 696. 
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Saraspur a town of about fifty-two acres, and fifty-five acres of thd 
Railway Suburb in the east, are included in municipal limits. For 
municipal purposes the city is distributed among four divisions, 
Shahapur in the north-west, Daryapur in the north-east, Khadiyain 
the south-east, and Jamalpur in the south-west. Outside of the walls, 
Saraspur and the Railway Suburb form distinct divisions. Each of 
the city divisions has a municipal inspector, the Kh&diya charge 
including the Railway Suburb, and the Daryapur charge including 
Saraspur. In 1878 the municipal receipts amounted to £22,545 
(Rs. 2,25,450), and the charges to £26,798 (Rs. 2,67,980). Th'$ 
incidence of taxation was 3s. 10£d. (Rs. 1-14-10) per head of the 
population. 

The following tabular statement, exclusive of balances, advances, 
and deposits, shows the chief heads of receipts and disbursements in 
the year 1877-78 : 

Ahmedabad Municipality Balance Sheet , 1 1877-78. 


Spirituous liquors 
Octroi does 
Tolls and wheel tax 
Scavenging ceaa 
City survey 
Railway suburb 
Laud Bales 
Shop rents 

Fines . 

Miscellaneous ... 


Receipts. 


Total 


£■ 

708 
11,493 
2864 
3949 
753 
734 
696 
283 
834 
863 


22,545 


Disbursements. 


Establishment 
Read-sweeping charges 
Scavenging ... 

Fire . 

Water ... 

Light. 

Gardens and trees 
Water works ... 

i New 


Public work* 
Poli ce 
Medicine 
Instruction . 
City survey 
Miscellaneous 


(Repairs 


Total 


Z. 

1987 

196* 

3003 

486 

*340 

3170 

800 

1217 

6589 

3015 

800 

444 

706 

1370 

836 

36,798 


Since its establishment (1858) the Ahmedabad municipality has 
spent, besides £41,290 (Rs. 4,12,900) on roads 2 3 * * * and bridges, £11,087 
(Rs. 1,10,370) on water works ; £3120 (Rs. 31,200) on additions to 
the city gates and walls; £2867 (Rs. 28,670) on hospitals and 
dispensaries; and £1805 (Rs. 18,650) on sanitation. 8 

The chief streets run north and south. Most of those passing 
east and west are broken and do not stretch across the town. The 
Oliphant road, forty feet broad, with side foot-paths and drains, 


1 Exclusive of £5000 (Rs. 50,000) written off on account of the Ellis Bridge. 

2 Of the roads, the six chief are, the Oliphant road costing £13,700 (Rs. 1,37,000) 
the S&rangpur to KAlupur road costing £4125 (Rs. 41,250); the Jordan road costini 
£2110 (Rs. 21,100) ; the Mirzipur road costing £2050 (Rs. 20,500); the Panehkuvj 
to Chang pol road costing £1691 (Rs. 16,910); and the Kbds Baz4r road costini 
£1479 (Rs. 14,790). 

3 Of minor works there are, the public gardens, £1012 (Rs. 10,120); the mumcipk 

offices, £1007 (Rs. 10,070) ; the vegetable market, £454 (Rs. 4540); the poE« 

stations, £266 (Rs. 2660); the clock tower, £243 (Rs. 2430) ; and the step-well ii 

the Railway Suburb, £225 (Rs. 2250) 
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and built at a cost of £13,700 (Rs. 1,87,000) runs from the M&nek 

f ate in the south-west to the A'stodiya gate in the south-east. It 
oes not pass through the thickly peopled parts of the city, but 
rows of houses are gradually rising on either side of it. No 
materials are available for stone-metalling the Ahmedabad streets. 
Of fifty miles of thoroughfare, including city lanes, only twenty-eight 
are fit for wheeled carriages. Of these, twenty miles are laid with 
limestone from the river bed and with metal. The streets are kept 
clean. At a monthly cost of £200 (Rs. 2000) about twenty-two 
miles of Jihem are watered twice a day. The watering is done partly 
by forty-three water carriers, bhistis, and forty-five carts, and 
partly by the bucket splashing of 193 Vaghris from roadside channels. 
At a monthly cost of £150 (Rs. 1500) the streets are well lighted 
by 1420 kerosine lamps. There are eleven fire engines. 1 

The highest point in the city is roughly about thirty feet above 
the river. Through four deepened water-courses drains run west and 
north into the river. But the south-east corner, cut from the river 
by a ridge, stretching from near the A'stodiya gate on the south to 
the Kalupur gate on the east, drains east into a channel dug outside 
of the walls. 

Ahmedabad has not often suffered from floods. Opposite the 
city, the river, with a bed about 1550 feet wide, flows during the 
fair season with a chann el of only 375 feet, and leaves between the 
stream and the city a broad stretch of deep sand rising in mounds 
in front of the walls. Towards the south-west corner, tho stream 
crosses to the left bank, and flows close under the city. The chief 
risk of flooding is from tho river bend about 11 miles north of the 
city. But this in ordinary years is guarded by the strong wall built 
along the left bank of the river at the Shahi Bag. In 1714 and 1739 
the Sabarmati flooded the city, and in 1755 the rain was so heavy 
that groat breaches were made in the city wall. In 1813 the river 
is said to have risen eighteen feet above summer level. In 1868 
there was scarcely any rain till August 10th and then in four days 
twenty-seven inches fell. There was no flooding from the river. 
But the local drainage, together with a very strong wind, destroyed 
9566 houses worth £95,116 (Es. 9,51,160), and movable property 
assessed at £5607 (Rs. 56,070). In 1875 on the evening of the 21st 
September, the gauge opposite the city showed the water five feet 
above the ordinary flood level. From that it continued to rise for 
two days till it stood iive feet higher than in 1868, or about 
nineteen feet above the.river’s ordinary level. The two bridges, the 
railway bridge about throe miles above the city, and the Ellis bridge 
in the south-west, were swept away. The flood waters forced their 
way through several of the city gates, made many breaches in the 
city walls, and covered more than a third of the towu, causing 
twelve deaths, ruining 3887 houses worth £58,208 (Rs. 5,82,080), and 
destroying property valued at £16,459 (Rs. 1,64,590). This 1875 flood 
was the highest known at Ahmedabad and lasted for three days. 

The average rainfall during the fourteen years ending 1874 was 
29'36 inohes ; the highest fall in any one year being 46 r 43 inches in 

1 Details of the two last (1877) great Ahmedabad fires are given at page 262. 
b 187-40 
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1868, and the lowest, 16'85 inches in 1861. In 1877 the rainfall 
was 2T65 and in 1878, 47'89 inches. Besides doing much to clean 
and sweeten the surface soil of the city, this supply of water is 
made use of to fill cement-lined cisterns, which, fed from the 
roofs by cement channels or iron pipes, are to be found in almost 
all the courtyards of the better class of houses, and form 
the principal source of the townspeople's drinking water. The 
other chief source of drinking water is the river. This, besides 
being used by the crowds of pooplo that daily pass to wash and. 
draw water, has for the last thirty years, at the south-west corner of 
the city, been pumped into a fifty-two feet high tower, filtered through 
vegetable charcoal and gravel, and, by a masonry guarded eight- 
inch earthen pipe, been brought into the heart of the city, and there 
distributed from seventeen iron stand-pipes and ten masonry 
reservoirs. This source of supply is unsatisfactory. It is too small in. 
amount yielding not more than one gallon a day to each of the people, 
and even after filtering it is impure, the river getting soiled as 
it passes the cantonment and great part of the city. 1 The water of 
most wells within'city limits has, partly at least from the want of 
any plan for freeing the city of its sewage, become so brackish and 
impure as to be unfit to drink or to give to plants, and is only used 
for watering the roads.2 Outside the town walls are several wells 
brackish and not very pure, but used by some of the poorer classes. 
There is finally the great Karikariya lake (p. 17) in the south-easi 
of the town, which, under the scheme now in progress to fill it 
from the Khari river, will furnish a valuable supply of drinking water 
to the people of the south-east quarter of the town. 

The conservancy staff is eight inspectors, twelve foremen, and 
644 sweepers, 509 for privies, and 135 for roads. The streets arc 
well swept and provided with 125 clust-bins, and 275 places have 
also been set apart for house-owners to bring refuse to. Besides 
twenty-four public necessaries, fourteen of them inside and ten 
outside of the city, there are altogether 7674 privies, 252f 
belonging to pols, and 5148 private.' 1 Besides the privies, four 
fields, one each outside of the Sliahapur, Daryapur, and Jamalpui 
gates, and the fourth in tho Saraspur suburb, have been set aparf 
for necessary purposes. Tho refuse, brought in baskets by sweepert 


1 The wafer was at first drawn by Persian wheels. In their place two stean 
pumps, one of six and the other of five horse-power, were put up in 1866, at a cost o 
£1660 (Rb, 16,600). As the river is much disturbed during the day, the pnmps ar 
worked only at night. 

2 Some account of the few fresh wells near the city walls is given at pages 322, 326 

3 Mr. Hewlett, Acting Sanitary Commissioner, adds these details : the publi 
privies enclosed by a stone wall are paved and seated, the sweeper sprinkles wood ashe 
among the night-soil, and carries it oil' by a back passage ; the liquid flows into cess 
pools and is carted away ; except that they are usually unpaved the arrangemen 
at the pol privies is much the same; the night-soil of the private privies, whicl 
are generally placed in a corner of the verandah on the ground floor of the bouse, i 
cleared out by a sweeper through a small trap door. The liquid flows first into 
cfeteh pit, hundi , where, after straining, it passes into a black well, khdlkuea, o 
cesspool, round, brick-built, about three feet across, and from twenty to twenty-fiv 
feet deep, arched over from two to five feet below the surface. In the rains tb 
cesspools are closed and the water let flow on the street. These cesspools ofte 
remain uneieaned for thirty or forty years. 68Q-A, 16tlj July 1875. 
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and in carts or on donkey-back from the dust-bins, is taken to one 
of three stores, the Daryapur store, three-quarters of a mile to the 
north-east ; the Raypur, half a mile to the south-east; and the 
Jamalpur, a mile to the south of the city walls. At these stores 
the night-soil, mixed with wood ashes, is thrown into trenches 
40 x 15 and six feet deep, covered with street sweepings, and after 
lying for five or six months, is sold to farmers, fetching about 
fifteen pence a ton, or six pence (4 as.) a cart. To these stores also 
dead animals are brought and their bones gathered and sold. There 
is one private slaughter-house for cattle in Mirzapur, and fifteen 
places in Jamalpur and Bhahapur whore sheep and goats are killed. 
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For about eight months in the year the wind blows from the west. Health. 

East and south-east winds are uncommon. Deaths are registered by 
the police, and as all dead bodies pass through one of the city gates 
on their way to the burning or burying grounds, the death figures 
are probably complete. It is perhaps partly duo to this that tho 
Ahmedabad death-rate seems so high. During the five years ending 
1877the yearly number of deaths averaged 5848 or 50‘04 the thousand. 

Of the whole number 134 or 2 - 29 por cent wore due to cholera,6 or O ld 
per cent to small-pox, 3369 or 57'60 per cent to fever, 133 or 2'27 
per cent to bowel complaints, 44 or 0'75 per cent to injuries, and 
2162 or 36'96 per cent to other causes. The mean' death ratio to 
one thousand was, among Christians 7 , 58, among Musalrnans 42'53, 
among Hindus 5213, and among other classes 38 - 08. The fever 
return is very large, three times as high as Bombay. The greater 
healthiness of Musalrnans than of Hindus is, in the Sanitary 
Commissioner’s opinion due partly to the Musalrnans' more 
strengthening diet, and partly to their greater cleanliness. 

Early in the seventeenth century (3618), for several years about 
1685, and again at the beginning of tho present century (1813), 

Ahmedabad was visited by a disease, iu many of its symptoms like 
the true plague. 1 Since its transfer to the British the city has been 
very free from outbreaks of cholera and other epidemic diseases. 


The city has, within the walls, one hospital and two dispensaries Hospitals, 
with, during 1877, a total number of 41,526 patients, of whom 39,215 
were out-door and 2311 in-door. There are besides two other 
institutions, both outside the walls, one a lunatic asylum on the north 
outside the Delhi gate, and the other a hospital for leprosy and other 
loathsome and incurable diseases, in the south-east outside tho 
A'stodiya gate. The civil, or the Hatising and Premabhai hospital 
with accommodation for ninety-two in-patients, was opened in 1859" 
it a cost of about £5200 (Rs. 52,000). In 1877,2203 in-patients and 
10,952 out-patients were treated here. Part of the hospital is given 
ip to the use of the invalids of the police force, of whom 258 out 
>f a total strength of 285 were treated in 1877. The Raypur 
lispensary, built in 1872 by the municipality at a cost of £1950 
Hs. 19,500) has room for nine in-patients. In 1877 there were eleven 


1 Detail* of these outbreaks are given in the Health chapter (p, 218). 
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in-patients and 18,417 out-pationts treated here. The Bechard&s 
dispensary was built in 1865 at a cost of £760 (Rs. 7600) by 
Rao Bahadur Bechardas Ambaidas, C.S.I., a wealthy Ahraedabad 
merchant; it has room for ten in-patients. In 1877, ninoty-seven 
in-patients and 9846 out-patients were treated. The lunatic 
asylum, situated at a short distance outside the city on the left of the 
cantonment road, was opened in 1863 at a cost of £1863 (Rs. 18,630). 
With accommodation for 108 patients it has about fourteen acres of 
land attached to it, tilled by the inmates. The building, in the form of 
a cross, has cells back to back, and is enclosed by a ten-feet high 
wall, the whole forming a rectangle 181 A i'eot by 158. The interior 
is arranged in four divisions of which one is set apart for women. 
In 1877, twenty-three were trnated. People from any part of Gujarat 
may make use of this institutiou ; most of tho patients are from the 
agricultural classes. 1 The leper hospital at Kagdapith immediately 
outside the A stodiya gate was opened in 1867 at a cost of £162 
(Rs. 1620). It has room for forty-five lepers and for thirty others 
afflicted with loathsome and incurable diseases. During seasons 
of epidemic sickness, arrangements are made for the treatment of 
small-pox and cholera patients. 

There is also_ the animal home, pavjrdpol, of which details are 
given (p. 280) under ‘Objects of Interest.' 

In 1863 the municipality opened a vegetable market in a Btreet 
leading from tho Karanj, but as yet ibis not much used. The three old 
markets are, in the Manekchok, in the street north of the Manekchok 
and east of tho Three Gateways and in the opoc spaco towards the 
K&ranj. There are no stalls in the streets, the dealers raising cloth 
booths over their wares. In the Manekchok are the shops of the 
chiof bankers, jewellers, and native piece-goods dealers. In front of 
theso every afternoon from about three till dark, is held a market, 
where people from the city and surrounding villages come together 
and buy cotton aud silk goods, brocado, gold and silver lace, 
and ready made articles of children’s dress. In tho streot east of the 
Three Gateways are European piece goods, hardware, sweetmeat, 
and vegetable shops. In the open space towards the Karanj (p. 273) 
whore are grocery aud betel-leaf shops, the old weekly Juma or 
Friday market is still held, lasting in all sorts of weather from nine in 
the morning to four in the afternoon. On markot days, a large part 
of the square from the Throe Gateways to tho K&ranj is full of rows 
of sellers squatted on the ground, their wares in front of them, 
surrounded by crowds of buyers and lookers-on from the city and 
from several miles round. Besides almost every article of native 
personal and household use, horses, cattle, goats, poultry, parrots and 
other birds aro offered for sale. Grain is sold at several places, but 
the chief grain market is at Danapith in tho Jsmdlpur division. 

Tho burial ground now in uso for Christians (p. 270), one part for 
Protestants the other for Catholics, is close outside of the Kh&n 
JaMu gate iu tho south-west of tho city. Musalmans are buried in 


1 Surgeon Major C. Johnson, Civil Surgeon, 1674. 
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many grave-yards round the city. Hindus, except the Shrdv&ks or 
Jains who burn their dead near the Shahapur gate, have their 
burning ground at Dudheshvar 1 on the river bank about a mile above 
the city. Kolis, Marvddis, and other low class Hindus bury their 
lead in the sand of the river bed. 

Section VI.—City Divisions. 

The survey register of 1824 shows that the city within the walls 
was at that time divided into nineteen wards. Of these, as shown in 
the map, the nine in the north half, were, beginning from the north¬ 
west, Khanpur, Sh&hapur, Mirzapur, Idarya, Daryapur, Jawherivada, 
Denkuva, Tinlimbdi, and Bhanderipur; the ten in the south half, 
were, KMdiya, Sarangpur, Kaypur, A'stodiya, Jamalpur, Raykhad, 
Bhadar, Khas Bazar, Parikor, and Manekchok. Of these wards, which 
then contained 22,282 Hindu, 6913 Musalm^n, and four Parsi 2 3 or a 
total of 29,199 houses, the records of the 1824 survey give the 
following details ; 

Small in area, the ground broken and partly tilled, and in the 
north occupied by scattered groups of houses, Khanpur in 1824 
contained 111 Hindu and 133 Musalman, or a total of 244 houses. 
Of buildings there weie four mosques, and a handsome palace 
styled Chand-Suraj Mehel with a garden. Of the mosques that of 
A'lam Chishti, built about 1413 (815 H.), was handsome and in good 
repair, but spoiled of its best marble slabs. The domeless mosque 
of Sidi Hdlim, built by a minister of Sultan Ahmad, also in good 
repair, is said to have been used by the Marath&s as a stronghold, 
and to have held out against cannon in Shclukar’s time (1800). 

To the north and east of Khanpur, Shahapur had 1949 Hindu 
and 696 Musalman, or a total of 2645 houses. Near the centre 
was rough ground, formerly held by Musalmans, but iD 1824 growing 
millet and vegetables. Of public buildings there were thirteen 
mosques, seven temples, and two rest-liouses. Of the temples, one 
styled Sadu Bai Deri was, about 1816, built in honour of a Biirot's 
wife, who, falsely charged with adultery, to save herself from public 
phame, was at her own wish stabbed by her husband. The Mar&tha 
government allowed the slanderer to go unpunished, but the towns¬ 
people dragged him outside of the Kalupur gate and stoned him. 
Of the mosques one was Kazi Muhammad Chishti’s, built in 1564 
(972 H.) 

To the south-east of Shahdpur was Mirz6pur, formerly held 
chiefly by Musalmans. In 1824 much of this ward was rough 
broken ground under tillage. The total number of houses was 1026, 
812 of them Hindu and 714 Musalman. Of public buildings there 
were thirteen mosques, one temple, and one rest-house. Of the 
mosques, one was Malik Shaban’s with a large dome sixty feet round. 


1 According to the local story Dudheshvar takes its name from the milk of the 
heavenly cow, Kdmdhenu, which Indra and the gods used to purify the spot before the 

funeral of Dadhiclii Rishi. Bom. Quar. Mag. I. 432. 

3 Now (1879) there are 85 Parsi houses. Mr. J, F. Fernandez, Huzur Deputy 
Collector. 
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To the north and north-east of Mirzapur, Idarya in 1824 contained 
1909 houses, 1619 of them Hindu and 290 Musalman. Much of 
this ward was occupied by the huts of, masons, potters, Dheds, 
and other low castes; there were thirteen mosques, four tombs, and 
eleven temples. 

Daryapur, partly to the north-east and partly to the south-east of 
Idarya, had in 1824 very little waste or open ground. There were 
1598 houses, 1460 of them Hindu, most of them of the Kanbi class, 
and 138 Musalman. Of buildings, there were eleven mosques, four 
tombs, and twenty temples. Of the last one was raised in honour of 
a sail. 

To the south of Daryapur and east of Mirzapur was Jawherivada, 
inhabited on the east almost entirely by Vanias, and on the west 
partly tilled and partly waste. There were 928 houses, 860 of them 
Hindu, 67 Musalman, and one Farsi. Of buildings, there were six 
mosques, thirteen Jain convents, apdsras, and temples, and fourteen 
other Hindu temples, one rest-house, and one animal home, pwtijrdpol. 
Of Musalman remains there was the tomb of Shah Ali Kozak, one of 
the holy men of Sultan Ahmad Ids court. 

To the east of Jawherivdda was Denkuva, small but thickly peopled 
chiefly by Slir&vaks. There were 1446 houses, 1313 of them Hindu 
and 133 Musalman. Of buildings there were three mosques, eight 
Jain temples and convents, apdsras, and twelve other Hindu temples, 
and two rest-houses. 

To the north-east of Denkuva and east of Daryapur was Tinlimbdi; 
in the north thinly peopled, but in other parts closely built. The 
bulk of the people were Bohoras, Vanias, and Brahmans. Of 2400 
houses, 1504 were Hindu and 896 Musalman. Of buildings there 
were twenty-two mosques, the Nav Gaz Firs’ tombs, nine temples, and 
one rest-house. 

To the east of Tinlimbdi, stretching along the east-wall between 
the Premabhai and the Panchkuva gates, was Bhanderipur, a well- 
peopled long narrow strip of 2507 houses, 967 of them Hindu, chiefly 
Kanbis and Khatris, and 1540 Musalman, many of them Bohoras. 
Of buildings there were thirty-three mosques, twenty tombs, seven 
temples, and one pond, the Chandan Talavdi called after A'sa Bhil’s 
daughter, near which were some wells, masrukuvds, (p. 322) used for 
washing silk. 

Khadiya was very small but closely built and enclosed between 
Bhanderipur and Raypur on the north and south, and Sarangpur and 
Denkuva on the east and west. Of 1525 houses, 1303 were Hindu 
and 222 Musalman, Of buildings there were seven temples and one 
mosque. 

Enclosed between the south-east city wall and Khadiya and R&ypur, 
Sarangpur had 1409houscs,1327 ofthem Hindu, chieflyBrahra an, Vania, 
and Kanbi, and 82 Musalman. Of buildings there were four mosques, 
one Jain convent, apdsra, four Brahman temples, and one rest-house. 
Of the mosques, that of Daulat Khan, twenty feet high, made chiefly 
of stone, surmounted with six domes and one minaret, and surrounded 
by a large number of Musalman tombs, was built by a saint Muhammad 
Ghaus. Another was a stone-built, double-terraced, and five-domed 
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mosque raised by Sultan Ahmad I. and styled Malik Sarang’s mosque. 
The paved court in front was, in 182-4, let to silk weavers who paid a 
certain fixed rent to the Jiead Syed. R£ni Bibi’s tomb to the east 
was a stone building with one large and five small domes. 

To the west of Sarangpur was Raypur. To the north, part of this 
ward was cut off from the main body by the Khadiya division. 
Large and closely built, Raypur came next in size to A'stodiya, with, in 
1824, 3475 houses, 3370 of them Hindu, chiefly Brahman, Vania, and 
Kanbi, and 105 MusalmAn. Of buildings there were three mosques, 
three Jain convents, apdsrcw, and sixteen Brahman temples. 

To the west of R&ypur, A'stodiya covering a large area from the south 
wall to Mauekehokin the centre of the city, was the most populous 
division of Ahmedabad. In 1824 it had 3877 houses, 3378 of them 
Hindu, mostly Vania, and 409 Musalman. Of buildings there were 
ten mosques, one Jain 1 and ten other Hindu temples, and three 
rest-houses, two for Hindus and one- for Musalmaus. 

To the west of A'stodiya, was Jamalpnr, a rather small ward in 
the south-west corner of the city. In 1824 it had L633 houses, 1065 
of them Hindu and 568 Musalman. Of buildings there were nine 
mosques and one temple. Of the mosques one was Haibat Khfin’s, 
and another the tomb and mosque of Nawab Sardar Khan. 3 There 
was also a private building, Sidi Salim’s palace, 4 haveli (p. 327), 
called after one of Sultan Ahmad I.’s Arab officers. Under the 
Gaikw&r government it was held by troops and in 1824 had the 
houses of native officers and of the garrison. 

To tho north of Jamalpur and along the west wall was Raykhad, 
in 1824 most of it broken ground covered with ruins. Hindu houses 
numbered 300 and Musalman 250, making a total of 562 houses. 
An open space to the north-east styled Khiimasa’s rhakla, had one or 
two rows of butchers' and horsemen’s, mvdrs’, bouses. In Musalman 
times tho Raykhad palaces and buildings were among the best in 
the city. Of buildings there were seven mosques, two temples, two 
rest-houses, and several water-towers, bamhda. 

Of the citadel or Bhadar to tho north-west of Rfiykhad, details are 
given (p. 275) under the head ‘ Objects of Interest’. The Bhadar 
has no pols or minor divisions. At the time of the 1824 survey it 
contained 018 houses, 548 of them Hindu and 70 Musalman, 
inhabited chiefly by tho families of people attached to the 
public offices. 

South-east of the Bhadar, the Khas Bazfir, small in extept, had, in 
1824, 355 houses, 121 Hindu, 231 Musalman, and 3 Parsi, With no 


1 See foot-note 1, p. 302. 

8 ‘ This tbe Kdziia Mundar Mia whs built about three centuries ago by the then 
Kiai of the city. It is a handsome brick building with a terrace at. the top. To tho 
west is tho burial place of Mustek Shill, and to the east the residence of the present 
(1824) Kiri.’ Survey ltecord, 1824. 

8 The tomb, row, was built of stone and floored with marble ; the moBque was of 
briok. Over the gateway were two domes with gilt balls ami over the place of 
prayer two minarets topped with gilt balls. Survey Record, 1824. 

s The surrounding wail was of brick, and the tow ers six in number were faeed with 
stouo, Survey Record, 1824. 
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definite pols, the houses in this ward were very much scattered, and 
the population consisted chiefly of Musalmans. There were four 
mosques, one temple, and a house styled Sandar Shah Sdla (not 
identified) where beggars were fed. 

East of Khas Bazar, Pankor, another small division, had, in 1824, 
444 houses, 232 of them Hindu and 212 Musalman. There were five 
mosques. 

East of Pankor, Manekchok had, in 1824, 5D8 houses, 537 of them 
Hindu, chiefly Brahman and Vania, and 61 Musalman. There ware 
four mosques and one Hindu temple. 

Since the introduction of the municipality, the old city wards 
have fallen into disuse and in their stead the area has been divided 
into four parts, 1 Shahapur in the north-west; Daryapur in the north¬ 
east, Khadiya in the south-east, and Jatnalpur in the south-west. 
Of these Shahapur with an area of about 451 acres, divided into forty 
pols, has 6963 houses, 3 2820 of them first class, and a population of 
21,177 souls, of whom a large number are of the poorer class, Dheds, 
Vaghris, and Bhangias. Shahapur is the largest, poorest, and most 
thinly peopled division of the city. It comprises the old wards of 
Shahapur, Khanpur, Mirzapur, and Bhadar, and portions of Idarya 
and Khas Bazar. 

Since 1824 Shahdpur has considerably improved. The rough open 
ground has partly been built on by well-to-do Shravaks and Kanbis 
and partly taken up for the Ahmedabad spinning and weaving 
company’s mill. None of it is now set apart for crops. Khdnpur is 
still backward with poor Musalmdns, Dheds, and Bhang ids. Melons 
are grown in a few patches here and there. In the west along the line 
of the city walls are some fine dwellings chiefly occupied by European 
officers. Mirzapur shows much improvement, the high road to the 
cantonment passing through it. It contains the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic churches (p. 279), the civil hospital, the residence of 
Rao Bahadur Premabhai Hemabhai Nagar Seth, travellers’ quarters, 
and several dwellings for European officers, among them those of the 
Executive Engineer for irrigation and the Deputy Surgeon General, 
who hold their offices in their own houses. The western part near 
Khanpur is still, comparatively speaking, waste. In this sub-division 
a large building, formerly the civil hospital, was on the transfer of 
the hospital bought by Mr. Sorabji Jamsedji Jijibhai, and in memory 
of his daughter-in-law Gulmaji, set apart as a rest-house for Parsis. 
Except that the Delhi gate is sometimes so called, the name Idarya 
is no longer used. The land on each side of the camp road is known 
as Delhi Darvaza chnkla, and the - rest is known by the names of 
the differentpofa. The Khas Bazar is now one of the most important 
places in the city, and the land there is very valuable. The main 
road is lined with shops, most of them rebuilt on a regular plan 
since the 1875 flood. Of the Karanj (p, 273), the Three Gateways, 
or Tin Darvaza (p. 273), and the Bhadar (p. 275) separate accounts 


X Moat of the details about the present (1879) city divisions and suburbs have been 
jupplied by Mr. J. F. Fernandez, Hnzur Deputy Collector ; see foot-note 5, p. 262. 

* The house return ia for 1879 and the population for 1872. 
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have been given under ‘ Objects of Interest.’ Of the two R£m 
temples in the Bhadar, one inside the Ram gate, was built in the 
time of the Marathas at a cost of about £5<K) (Rs. 5000). The 
temple servant is a Dakshani Brahman; the repair and other 
charges are met from a yearly cash allowance of £10 (Rs. 100), and 
grain and other alms placed daily before the images, by persons 
bathing in the river. To the north of this is the Krishna Mandir, 
built, during the time of the Marathas, at a cost of about £800 
(Rs. 8000). The floor of tbetemple is of marble. The temple servant 
is a Telang Brahman, who receives a yearly cash allowance of £53 
(Rs. 530). Further north, outside of the Collector’s garden is the 
Vithal Mandir, built during the time of the Marathas, at a cost 
of about £500 (Rs. 5000). The temple has a yearly grant of £50 
(Rs. 500), and the temple servant is a Dakshani Brahman, The 
management of these three Maratha temples, of Ram, Krishna, and 
Vithoba, is in the hands of committees, panch, appointed by 
Government; the temple servants, though they receive the cash 
allowances, act according to their directions. The other Ram temple 
is opposite the Krishna Mandir, and was built in 1845 at a cost of 
about £300 (Rs. 3000) by a Dakshani Brahman. Besides these there 
is a temple of Hanuman and an. underground temple of Shiv 
PfitAleshvar, All these Maratha temples are in the Bhadar. 

Of the people of this division about two-thirds are Hindus, many 
of them of low caste; the rest are Musalmans. The manufacture of 
paper, formerly carried on here on a large scale, has of late suffered 
much from the competit ion of cheap European paper. 

East of Shahapur and forming the north-east corner of the city, 
Daryapur covers about 29(1 acres, divided into 132 pols, and according 
to the 1872 census, has. a population of 32,971 souls living in 10,649 
houses 1 of which 7058 are of two or more stories. Daryapur comprises 
the old wards of Daryapur, Jawherivada, Bhanderipur, and Tinlimbdi, 
and portions of Idarya, Pankor, and Denkuva. With very few plots 
of waste land, this division is, especially towards the east and south¬ 
east, most thickly peopled, and is little more than a network of the 
gated wards, pols, of which some account is given in the description of 
Khfidiya, the next division of the city. Daryapur is the head-quarters 
of the trading elassesjbf Hindus except Nagar Brahmans and Kshatris 
almost all the upper castes, especially Vanias both Jain andBralunanic, 
are found in great strength; there are also large numbers of M usalmans, 
the Bohoras in trade and the rest chiefly weavers. In a few outlying 
spots are settlements of Bhangias and Dheds. Of objects of interest 
there is in Jawherivada, the residence of the Jain family whose head 
has, for about 150 years, held the hereditary post of Nagar Seth or 
chief of the city. It is a building of great size enriched with some 
of the best Ahinedabad wood carving. With so large and rich a Jain 
population this division contains several convents, apdsras, and 
many Shravak temples' 1 dedicated chiefly to Chomakji, Mahdvir 
Svami, A'desar Bhagvisn, Chintaman, Ashtapadji, Shambhavnath, 
and Mandir Svami. Like the Shravaks the Meshri Vanias have 
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some important temples. The chief are two very rich ones of the 
GosAi Maharaj in a spacious building in the DosivAda pol, one 
dedicated to Natvarlal and the other to Shamlal. Into neither 
of these is any one but a Hindu allowed. Daily, between six 
and eleven in the morning, and again between four and six 
at night, when the gods are awake, worshippers attend in large 
numbers and on special days in dense crowds. Every day about 
£20 (Rs. 200) worth of fruit and other food that has been offered to 
the images, is distributed among the richer worshippers, who in return 
make large money gifts. These Gosai Maharaja's temples, 1 2 3 * which 
except for their coating of red and yellow wash look like dwellings, 
were built about eighty years ago at a cost of £8000 (Rs. 80,000), partly 
the gift of worshippers, partly paid by the Maharaj. In Dhana 
Suthar’s pol a temple, dedicated to AmbAji Mata, is held in great 
veneration by Brahmans, and Vanias, Jain as well as BrAbmanic. 
The image of the Mata was at first kept in the house of a Tapodhan 
Brahman. In 1848 (1903 S.), at the consecration of Hatising’f 
temple, people gathered in crowds. Among the worshippers and 
visitors cholera broke out, and many vows were made to AmbAji Mata 
if only she would stay the sickness. The cholera did not spread, and 
the people, holding the goddess in high veneration, built her a 
temple at a cost of about £200 (Rs. 2000). The temple is in charge 
of a descendant of the Tapodhan Brahman who first owned the image. 
The Moliota RAmji's temple, in Haja Patel's orRamji Mandir’syoi, is 
the oldest Meshri or Vaishnav temple. Its statue of Ram originally 
belonged to a Modh VAnia, who going on a pilgrimage to DwArka 
overtook by the way two Khambhaliya Guglis 8 or priests and went 
with them to Dwarka. When about to return, they asked for a gift. 
The Vania said : “ If you come to Ahmedabad with me, I will serve 
you well." One of them came and was put in charge of RAmji’s 
statue. About 100 years ago when the Peshwa and Gaikwar held 
Ahmedabad, wealthy Modh merchants collected £5000 (Rs. 50,000) 
to build a temple. It was dedicated to Ramji and entrusted to 
the Gugli. The buildiug is at present out of order, all its revenues 
being spent on a large colony of devotees. In the grounds of the 
old mint (p. 280) in the south of Daryapur, a girls’ school has been 
established by Sethani Harkuvarbai. OftheSvami N a ray an temple 
(p. 279) ; of the animal home, pdnjrapol (p. 280); and of the 
Dutch factory (p. 272) separate accounts have been given. Though 
most of the wells in this division are salt, a vein of sweet water fit 
for drinking, runs along the city wall in the east. The water oi 
some of these wells (p. 318) near the Premabhai gate, is used for 
nothing but washing silks, as it is said to give them a special gloss. 

Khadiya, the smallest and most thickly peopled division of the 
city, has an area of about 238 acres divided into 115 puls, and z 
population, according to the 1872 census, of 33,649 souls living it 


1 The present head of the temples is LAlb&va also called VarajrAy Mahardj. 

2 KhambhAliya is a small town in Nav&nagar in K&thi&wAr. Gugli is a caste a 

Brahmans found in Dwarka and in some parts of KAthidwAr, corresponding, at 

regards their offices, to the Chobaa of Gokal Mathura or the BadvAs of Pandharpur. 
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10,605 houses,! 0 f which 882P have two or more stories, and most 
are well and strongly built. Khadiya comprises the old wards of 
Kh&diya, Raypur, Sarangpur, and parts of Manekchok, Denkuva and 
A'stodiya, Raised above ttie level of the rest of the city, Khadiya is the 
favourite\[uarter for high class Hindus, and so close are the houses 
that, in many places, the streets are little better than passages not 
broad enough for two bullock carriages to meet, The houses of this 
division are built in groups or clusters known as pols, probably dating 
from 1738 the time of disorder and fear that followed the break-up of 
Muhammadan rule, and still a useful help to the police in checking the 
movements of thieves and other criminals. The chief feature of these 
groups is that each has a separate entrance protected by a gateway, 
pol, with a picket house on the top of it. Inside of the gateway the 
houses of tho group form one or more streets, the ends either blocked 
by a dead wall, or, through a small door, bdri, opening into another 
group. Inside the pels the roads are rough, narrow, and winding, fit 
in many cases only for foot passengers. Most of the houses are first 
class, the walls massive and the timber strong. Some of them, 
especially those about fifty years old, are ornamented with much rich 
and finely cut wood-work. From their fondness for this part of the 
town and the want of open sites, the families as they grew larger, 
added story on story to the old houses, the upper stories often 
jutting out so far that, when two opposite houses were enlarged, 
their eaves almost met across the roadway. Inside of most two or 
more storied houses is a yard, and under the yard a covered reservoir 
with supplies of rain water for drinking. Part of the courtyard is 
sometimes raised into a terrace and used as a lounge or for drying 
grain, pulse, and clothes. I n these houses valuables are, if unwieldy, 
stowed away in secret under-ground collars with most carefully hid 
entrances. Some of these cellars have air shafts run through the 
walls, so that they may be used as retreats for men in biding. Tho 
jewellery 'safe ’ is usually a, hole in the houso wall or in one of the 
main beams, hidden so cunningly that no stranger can find it out, 
and its secret so jealously guarded, that it is known only to the 
head of the house, his wife, and one or two of his most trusted children. 
Tho people of these pols form, to some extent, separate communities, 
each with arrangements for managing its common affairs (p. 294). 

The people of the division are Hindus and Musalmans. The 
Hindus are well-to-do; traders, bankers, Government servants, 
pleaders, and artisans. Khadiya is the only quarter of the city where 
Nagar Br&hmans and Kshatris live. The Musalmans, numbering 
a little more than one-sixth of tho whole population, are chiefly 
Bohords of both sects. Of other Musalmans there are not many, 
and their general poverty is driving them into the poorer quarters 
of the city, while their houses pass into the hands of the thrifty 
Jaun&nd other Vanias. In parts of the outskirts live Dheds and 
Bhangias. 

Every large pol has a Brahman or Jain temple, or a mosque. 
Some of the Jain temples are well built with beautiful white stone 
carving. The mosques are small and plain. In some of the pols 
are Jain convents, apdsras, for religious devotees both men, gorjis. 
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and women, gurnijis. Among the devotees are two classes, those 
who have altogether, afid those who have only partly given up the 
world. The out-and-out devotee dresses in yellow, owns nothing, 
and lives on food given or sent him ready cooked ; the part devotee 
dresses in white, may own some money, and may cook his food, 
The Kabirpanthi temple in this division was built about 1834 at a 
cost of about £500 (Rs. 5000). The head of the temple is Hiradasji, 
The Kabirpanthis, who pray to Kabir and use no images, belong 
to twelve and a half sects, panths. Two other small Kabirpanthi 
temples, one near the Daryapur gate, and the other in Sankdi seri in 
Khadiya, have, on a point of succession, separated from the chief body. 
Built about 1842, Dvarkanathji’s temple in Dolatkhana in the old 
Raypur ward, cost about £1000 (Rs. 10,000) subscribed by Vaishnavs, 
It forms a branch of the Mohota Dvarkanathji’s temple of Gosai 
Maharaj in the Kankroli village of Meywar, to the head of which it 
belongs. The temple of Ramsnehi in the Pakhali pol of this division, 
was built about fifty years ago by Sadhu Kheigdasji, a disciple 
of Dulerainji Maharaj, and cost about £300 (Rs. 3000), The chief 
seat of the sect is at the village of Saypur in Meywar, where there 
are about 1000 followers, sddhus. The Ramsnehi is an offshoot from 
the Ramanandi sect. Ramsnehi sddhus accept no other charity 
than cooked food, and worship no images. Of their origin the story 
is that about 100 years ago, a Vania by name Ramcharanji was the 
manager, Jcdrbhdri, of some chief. One night he dreamt he was 
borne away by the stream of a river, when a holy man drew him out 
and carrying him to the bank, said, “ Why are you here ; get up/ 4 
He awoke and set out to see the man who had saved him. About 
six miles from Saypur, at the suburb of Datardu, be saw a Ramiinandi 
sadhu by name Kirpardmji and knew him to be the man who 
had saved him from drowning. He became his disciple and was 
thus at first a follower of the Ramanandi faith. For some years he 
used to beg Hour, and, baking it, give the cakes to the devotees. One 
day while cooking he saw ants on a piece of wood in the fireplace. 
He took the wood to his spiritual adviser Kirparamji, and said, 
“This is an act of sin.” Kirparamji said, “ If you sit in one 
place and pray to Ramji, you will be blessed.” On this Ramcharanji 
began to pray in a lonely place, and to bog cooked food. Thus was 
established the sect of the Ramsnehi or friends of Rang The founder 
of this faith composed 36,250 Hindustani songs, sorqe of then* 
still sung by (fis followers. He was succeeded by Ramjananji, 
TJderamji, Chaturdasji, Narandasji, Hardasji, and Hematramji, the 
present holder of the chief seat of the faith at Saypur. In Ilanchhodji’s 
pol in Sarangpur chakla is the Raychhodji’s temple built at a cost of 
£1000 (Rs. 10,000) by Gujar Vanias. It is visited by all Hindus but 
the Jains. During Shelykar’s time (1798-1800), there were two or 
three rooms outside the Sarangpur gate, and in one of them this 
image is said to have been found. It was brought into the city and 
kept at first in a Brahman’s house. The Radha Vallabliji's temple 
was built at a cost of about £800 (Rs. 8000). It belongs to the 
Radha Vallabhjis, an offshoot of the Vallabhachari sect. 

Its high level saves the Khadiya division from the risk of flooding; 
even the great 1875 flood did it no harm. Eighteen months I^teya, 
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fire (p. 202) broke out, and lasting for one night and part of the next Chapter XIV. 
day destroyed the Sarangpur phalia, one of the best pols, and was not pi aceB oflntemL 
brought under till the troops were called in to help the police. As in 
Other parts of the town the water of most of the wells is too brackish Ahmbdabad. 
for drinking. But as in Daryapur, a row of wells, sunk along the Divisions* 
line of the city wall, yields water sweet enough for either drinking 1879. 

o^-cooking. 

West of K.hAdiya is Jamalpur with 315 acres divided into sixty* Jam&lpur. 
nine pols, and a population of 23,883 souls living in 9331 houses, 1 * of 
which 4514 have two or more stories. Of these, as in Shdh&pur, a 
little more than two-thirds are Hindus and the rest Musalmfins. 

Among the Hindus are Meshri Vanias, Kan bis, Brahmans, and a few 
Jains. Among the Musalmans are many Bohoras and Momnds, both 
of them thrifty and well-to-do. In some outlying spots are a few 
Dhed and Bhaugia huts. Calico printiugetnploys a very large number 
of people both Musalmdits and Hindus. 

Jamalpur includes the old wards of Jamalpur and Raykhad and 
parts of Manekchok and A'stodiya. Since 1824 the old Raykhad 
ward has been much improved by the spread of buildings, and 
by the opening between 1864 and 1867 of the Oliphant road 
from the Manek to the A'stodiya gates, and of the Lee road running 
into Karanj square. There is now no regular tillage ; from the few 
open patches only cucumbers are grown. Besides the Bechardas 
spinning and weaving mill, and a- few European dwcdliugs, there are, 
of buildings and places of interest, the mission house and high school, 
the Premehand Raychand training college, the Lakshmibai training 
college, the Prdrthana Sanity temple, the post office, the Ellis 
bridge, the municipal offices, the Government telegraph office, the 
Mduekchok market, the alms-house, langar-khdria, the Jama 
mosque (p. 271), the Gaikwar’s palace, haveli (p. 277), the Parsi fire 
temple, and Sidi Salim’s palace. The mission house and high 
school were built in 1874-75 at a total cost of £7545 (Rs. 75,450), 
of which, besides the site valued at £1000 (Rs. 10,000), Government 
gave £1500 (Rs. 15,000) and the mission, from funds and subscriptions, 

£5045 (Rs. 50,450). The Premehand Ray chan d college was built 
in 1867-68 at a cost of £8820 (Rs. 88,200) of which Mr. Premehand 
gave £3400 (Rs. 34,000). Its special object is to train masters 
for Gujarati schools. The Lakshmibai college was built in 1875 
at a cost of £3000 (Rs. 30.000), of which £1500 (Rs, 15,000) were 
giveu by Government, £ >00 (Rs. 5000) by the Ahmedabad 
municipality, and £1000 (Rs. 10,000) by Rao Bahadur Bechardas 
Ambaidas, C.S.I., after whoso daughter the college is called. Its 
special object is to train teachers for Gujarati girls’ schools. 

The prdrthana, nviwlir or prayer house, the meeting place of the 
Prarthana Samaj, or prayer union, was built in 1876 at a cost of 
£1200 (Rs. 12,000). 3 The ordinary charges are met from a fund 

1 The population return is for 187!! mid the house return for 1879. 

* Prom materials kindly supplied by RAo SAheb MahipatrAm RuprAm, the 
secretary and one of the leading members of the Ahmedabad lhArthana SamAj. 

3 The chief contributors were 15Ai BahAdur BechardAs AmbAidAs, C. S. I., £550 ; 

RAo BahAdur BholAuAth SArAbhAi, £200 ; Mr. IlanchhodlAl ChhotAlAl, £100 ; ItAp 
BahAdur GopAlrAv Hari, £50. 
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formed from the free-will gifts of the members. The street front of 
the building is a tower, except for a clock in the face of it, little 
different from the tower of a modern Shaivite temple. The inside 
of the tower is used as a library, and on each side is a small room, 
through one of which a staircase leads to two side-galleries. There 
are two main doors, one in the north or tower end, the other in the 
south. Passing through the north door, the body of the building 
is a hall forty-eight feet long from north to south, and twenty- 
four broad from east to west. This hall is lighted from glass- 
windows in the east, south, and west walls, and is on either 
side shaded from the sun by a covered verandah. In the south end 
of the hall, opposite the tower, is a platform with a chair and table 
set for the preacher. Facing the preacher is a second platform, lower 
and carpeted, set apart for the hired musicians. On either side is a 
double row of benches and chairs for the worshippers. Above the 
benches on each side is a woman’s gallery entered from the stair case 
in the tower, and cut off from the rest of the hall by a row of bamboo 
screens. 

The Ahmedabad Prarthana Samaj dates from the 17th December 
1871, when Government called on ail classes of the people to offer 
thanks for the recovery from sickness of H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales, At Ahmedabad some of the leading men of the city called a 
meeting of all creeds in the grounds of the training college. So 
largely was the meeting attended, that some men of high position and 
education, who had long been anxious to start a theistic society, 
determined to hold weekly Sunday meetings for the worship of ‘God 
the Creator and common heavenly Father of mankind.’ At the 
end of the first year (December 1872) there were thirty-four 
members, and the number is now (March, 1879) 109. The members 
are almost all Hindus, chiefly of the upper class, Brahmans, Ksbatris, 
and Vanias, most of them Government servants and pleaders; there 
are also a few husbandmen and craftsmen of the Kanbi, Suthar, Luhar, 
and Koli castes, and there is one Musalman and one Parsi. Caste¬ 
feeling is so far respected that no one of the Dhed, Bhangia, or 
other depressed classes is allowed to attend. Some Christians come 
to the meetings but none have formally joined the sect. So far the 
Hindu members have not cut themselves off from their old faith, or 
made any change in their marriage, funeral, and other family rites. 

The chief articles of faith are a belief in an all-powerful Creator 
to be worshipped without an image and without a mediator, who 
bolds man responsible for his actions and will reward or punish him 
in a future state. A Gujarati form of faith, a book of prayers, and 
a set of hymns, partly composed by Rao Bahadur Bholanath Sdrabhai, 
and partly compiled from Vedic and Puranic verses, have been 
published aud are used by most of the members. No one is set 
apart as a teacher or spiritual guide. A few of the most zealous 
members generally lead the public worship in turns. The public 
services are held on Sunday afternoons and sometimes on other days. 
But the holy days of other religions are not treated with any special 
honour. At the beginning of each service all stand, and the preacher 
repeats a Gujarati prayer from the prayer book. He then chooses 
a text from the hymn book, and from it preaches or reads a sermon 
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either on the character of God or in praise of temperate, just, and 
kindly living. After the sermon all stand, and the preacher sings 
a hymn to a Hindu air, the congregation repeating each verse in 
chorus. Then the hired musician playing on a large guitar, tamhura, 
and accompanied by two violins, sdrangis, and a drum, chants a 
psalm. With this the service generally ends. 

Besides in Ahmedabad the sect is spreading and there are, some of 
them it is true little more than names, Prartliana Samdjs at Kaira, 
Nadiad, Petlad, Sojitra, Baroda, Broach, Hansot, Anklesvar, Surat, 
and Navsari. 

The Ellis bridge, across the Sdbarmati, built in 1870-71 at a cost 
of £54,920 (Rs. 5,49,200) was, except two spans on the Ahmedabad 
and one on the opposite bank, carried away in the 1875 flood, The 
two spans are still in the evening a favourite resort of the city 
people. Close to the bridge is a large jail garden. A branch from 
the Oliphant road leads to the municipal buildings, a municipal 
office, a conservancy office, and a weighing shed, the whole 
surrounded by a wall. In a large open space, in front of the 
municipal buildings, is the grain market, in the dry season always a 
place of much business. Across the plain about 300 yards from the 
municipal buildings is the Government telegraph office built in 
1872-73. 

Among charitable institutions is one connected with Sultan Ahmad 
I.’s tomb and in his honour known as Sultan Ahmad’s alms-house, 
langar-khdna. The endowment yielding a yearly income of £252 
(Rs. 2520) is, subject to the Collector’s approval, managed by a 
committee of Musalman gentlemen. Of the whole amount a portion 
is spent in feeding Musalman beggars, fakirs, with cooked rice and 
pulse, khichadi, at the rate of fifty pounds (1^ mans) a day. Besides 
this food dole a yearly fair, uras, is held in honour of Sultan Ahmad ; 
a staff of one; clerk, two messengers, a cook, a water-carrier, and, to play 
morning, evening, and night at the tomb, five kettle drummers, 
nagarchis, is kept up. During the last nine yea rs from surplus funds, 
£300 (Rs. 3000) were in 1875 spent in rebuilding the Alif mosque 
opposite the Karanij, and £300 (Rs. 3000) more in relieving the distress 
caused by the flood of that year. 

Another street branching from the Oliphant road leads to the 
Pdrsi fire temple, agidri. It is a small commonplace building 
raised in 1845 by one Kharsedji Bairamji. 1 In this division is the 
old building Sidi Salim’s palace, haveli (p, 319). It was formerly the 
residence and office of the assistant collector of continental customs 
and excise, who had charge of the Ran salt works and the frontier. 
It js now used as a jail for civil debtors. 

The author of the Mirat-i-A hmadi writing about the middle of the 
eighteenth century (1748-1762) gives the nhmes of 110 suburbs. 2 


1 Close by is a tower of silence raised Boon after by general subscription. Briggs’ 
Cities of Gujarashtra, 270. 

S The details, kiudly supplied by Major Watson, are : 1, Slidhipur or Kissipur ; 
2, HAjipur; 3, Dary&pur, founded by Darya Kb in, one of Mahmud Begada's 
nobles, the dome of whose tomb is said to be the largest in Gujar&t, 4, Multinpur; 
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Of eight of these the origin is not given j eiglity-three were 
founded under the Ahmedabad kings, and nineteen under the 
Moghal viceroys. At the time when he wrote, it would seem, 
though this is not quite certain, that of the 110, eighteen were 
deserted, three had become Daskroi villages, and eighty-nine 
were still suburbs. In the time of prosperity the suburbs 


5, Maksudpur, in 1622 made into the SbAlii BAg; 6, MAhpur ; 7, Munirpur ; 
8, Lodipur and BAkarabad, old settlements ; 9, PanAlipur, named by BahAdur Khan 
a subhedAr of the province ; 10, JaliAngirpur, named after the Emperor JahAngir; 
11, Iskandarpnr, an old settlement; 12, Ahmadpur, formerly Haibatpur, 
founded by Haibat Khan, a GujarAti noble; 13, Asdrva, an old settlement; 
14, Bibipur, founded in the tirno of the GujarAt SultAns by Bibi MAh ; 15, Harharpur, 
an old settlement; 16; Ruppur, ditto; 17, KAltipur, founded by HAji KAlu, one of 
Mahmud Begada’s nobles; 18 Raaulpur, an old settlement; 19, Gluilibpur, ditto; 
20, Syedabad or Saraspur, ditto; 21, MithApur, ditto; 22, JamAlpur, ditto; 23, 
SAhibpur, ditto ; 24, NurullAhpur, populated during Farrukh Siyar’s reign by Shaikh 
Nur Muhammad ; 25, Salimpur, an old settlement ; 26, KhAnpur, ditto ; 27, Sarki- 
vAda, ditto; 28, Raaulpur, ditto ; 29, ParmApur, ditto ; 30, SArangpur, founded by 
Malik SArang, one of Mahmud Begada's nnbles ; 3i, Afzalpur, fonnded by A Kill KhAn, 
SultAu Muhammad II.’a minister ; 32, Begampur, an old settlement; 33, TogbAnpur, 
founded by Malik ToghAn ; 34, RAjpur, an old settlement ; 35, Gomtipur, ditto ; 36, 
Maryampur, ditto ; 37, A'lam Gauj, ditto ; 38, Kanksivada, ditto; 39, LAlpuri, ditto ; 
40, GopAlpuri, ditto; 41, Muazzamabad, ditto; 42, Manjhanpur, founde<l by Syed 
Masud, grandson of ShAh A'lam; 43, BAhipur, founded by Safdar KhAn BAbi; 
44, ShAli Ganj, an old settlement; 45, NavApura, an old settlement ; 46, SultAnpur, 
ditto; 47, Kishvarpur, founded by KisbvardAs, Safdar KhAn BAbi’s minister; 
48, MAsumabad, founded by Muslim Knli, entitled ShujAt KhAn ; 49, MurAd Ganj, 
founded during the government of Prince MurAd Bakhsh; 50, JamnApur, an old 
settlement ; 51, Begampur also KluijApur, ditto ; 52, Rahmatpur or WahAbpur, 
repopulated by KAzi WaliAb during Aurangzeb’s reign ; 53, Tinpur, an old settle¬ 
ment ; 54, Syedpur without the A’atodiya gate, founded by Syed AtAullAh KhAn, 
one of SultAn Ahmad’s nobles; 55, Cbiugizpur, founded by Chingiz KhAn Habsbi, 
ruler of Ahmedabad (1571) ; 56, Kinkspur, an old settlement ; 57, KankAJpur, 
ditto ; 68, Bahadurpur, founded by SultAn BahAdur GujarAti ; 59, Akrampur, 
founded by Akram-ud-diu, judge of the province during the reign of BahAdur ShAh 
eon of Aurangzeb ; 60, MufAkbarpur, founded during the same reign by Abu 
MufAkhar, brother of the judge of the province ; 61, Hirpiir, an old settlement; 62, 
NavApura, ditto ; 63, A'limpur, founded by KbndAvaud KhAn or Malik A'lam, son- 
in-law of Muhammad, son of Ahmad ShAh; 64, Farahpur, also KAzipur, founded by 
Farah KhAn, KAzi of Ahmedabad during Auraugzeb’s reign; 65, Sahibabad, founder 
not known ; 66, Nur Gauj, named after Nur Jahan Begam then (1618) staying hero 
with the Emperor JahAngir; 67, KhArAdostpoliyah, an old settlement; 68, ZorAvarpur 
named by JawAu Mard KhAn BAbi after bis son ZorAvar KhAn at the close of Farrukh 
Siyar’s reign ; 69, liasulabad by ShAh A lam ; 70, KhAnAudrol, an old settlement, 
populated till 1733 when UmAbui besieged the city ; 71, Syed HAmidpura, ditto; 
72, Radvi KhAn Firozpur, ditto ; 73, llasanpura, ditto; 74, Baklipur, ditto; 75, 
Irandpur, ditto ; 76, BhAvdiupur, ditto; 77, ArtiApur, ditto; 78, Khizarpur, ditto; 79, 
Isanpura, founded by Malik Isan or Nizara-ul-Mulk, one of Begada’s nobles ; 80, 
NavAbAs, founder not known; 81, Kluidanpur founded by Malik Khudan, a Gujaritl 
noble ; 82, BehrAmpur, an old settlement; 83 Majhuri, ditto ; 84, AsAval, ditto ; 85, 
Kutbpur, founded during Kutb-ul-A'lam’s time ; 86, KAsimpur, fonnded by Mir KAsim 
in Aurangzeb’s reign ; 87, RAjupur, by ShAh A lam ; 88, HansApur, by Syed Hasan 
KhAn Barba in Aurangzeb’s reign; 89, Barejabad, an old settlement; 90, OthmAnpur, 
by Syed OtbmAn, a follower of Kutb-ul-A lam; 91, KhAnpur, opposite the gate 
of that name ; 92, Naurangpur, founded by Naurang AfghAn during the viceroyalty 
of ShujAt KhAn ; 93, Edalpur, an old AfghAn settlement ; 94, Firozpur, ditto ; 95, 
Azdnrpur, ditto ; 96, SalAbatpur by Saldbat Muhammad KhAn BAbi; 97, Sharakpur, 
by Malik-as-Sbarak, a slave of Muhammad II. king of GujarAt; SbAdmAnpur, by 
SnAdman, son of KhAn A’zarn Mirza Aziz KokaltAsh during Akbar’s reign; 99, 
Faridpur ImAdulpur, commonly called MAdlmlpur, old AfghAn settlement ; 100, 
Shaikhpur, founded by Shaikh Rehmatullah ; 101, SultAnpur or MAudvi Nimak, 
an old settlement; 102, KAsimpur, ditto; 103, Nasirabad, ditto; 104, Fatehpur, 
ditto ; 105, Kamal-nd-impur, founded by Jawan Mard KhAn BAbi and called after 
his son ; 106, IsApur, an old settlement; 107, Rahimpur ditto ; 108, MirAnpur, 
ditto; 109, Kochrab, ditto ; HO, FAlri. 
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probably differed greatly in size, some would seem from the reference 
to them in the Mirat-i-Ahmadi to have been little more than a garden 
and a mosque. Others were much larger, ‘ considerable quarters, 
filled with everything valuable and rare, each almost a city.’ 1 In 
Usm&npur there are said to have been 12,000 shops. Of the names 
given in the foot-note eight are still (1870) suburbs, thirty are villages 
of the Daskroi sub-division, and seventy-two are deserted. 

At present there are sixteen suburbs with a total estimated 
population of 11,741 souls, lodged in 3870 houses. These are, on 
the north seven, Kagdipith, Uttampura, Madhavpura, Hatipura, 
Borradailepura, Fulpura, and Fatehpura ; on the east four, Saraspur, 
Railway Suburb, Itajpur, and Oomtipur ; and on the south-east 
five, Bhavanipura, Raghunathpura, Kagdapith, Vaghrivada, and 
Kangalpuri. The following are the chief' available details: 

Though it has given its name to a plot of land outside the Shahapur 
gate, the Kagdipith suburb does not seem to have been inhabited in 
1824, and now lias neither houses nor inhabitants. It contains a 
number of places for pulping rags and paper making, the workers 
living within the city. Paper making is on the decline, and since 
the 1875 flood some of the buildings arc in ruins. 

Just outside the Delhi gate, to the right of the cantonment road, is 
Uttampura, founded in 1874 by one Uttamchand, at present a resident 
of Patau. It contains fifty-one houses and 170 inhabitants, chiefly 
day labourers. 

A little to the north of Uttampura, Madhavpura has 318 houses 
and a population of 679 souls. The municipal import duties have 
raised Madhavpura to considerable importance. Most of the houses 
are used as warehouses, and the suburb has become a station for 
goods passing into and through the city. Much business is done here, 
the people who carry it on living mostly in the city. The 1875 floods 
caused an estimated loss of about £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000). 

About a quarter of a mile from the Delhi gate and due north 
of Madhavpura is Hatipura, founded in 1847 by the well-known 
Hatising Kesarising. It has sixty-two warehouses, and forty 
inhabitants, servants and labourers. 

Close by Hatipura and to its east, between the Delhi and 
Dary&pur gates, is the Borradailepura, founded in 1871 by the 
Collector, Mr. A. A. Borradaile, for the use of the cultivators of the 
adjoining lands. It contains sixty-one houses and a population of 
170 souls. The head of the Svami Narayan sect is at present (1879) 
building a large rest-house for the use of his followers. 

A little to the south of Borradailepura is Fulpura, founded in 1865 
by Fulsha, a member of the Nagar Seth family. It has twenty-seven 
bouses, most of them warehouses, and the population is returned at 
jixty-seven souls, chiefly servauts and warehouse hands. 

A little further south comes Fatehpura, founded in 1864 by Fatesha, 
r Shr&vak merchant. It contains fifteen warehouses, and forty-four 
iervants and labourers. 
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About a mile and a half cast of the Kalupur gate comes Saraspur, 
the largest of the suburbs, fifty-two acres in area. For municipal 
purposes a part of Ahmedabad, Saraspur is a distinct walled town with 
five gates, four large and one small. The walls were built about forty 
years ago at a cost of £5840 (Rs. 58,400). The total population was in 
1872 returned at 5193 souls, and the houses at 1662 in 1879 against 
895 in 1824. The inhabitants are chiefly carpenters, blacksmiths, 
weavers, dyers, and husbandmen. Saraspur is famous for its cart 
wheels, which are scut in large numbers to all parts of Gujarat and 
Kathiawar. Its brocades, and other silk fabrics, are in no way inferior 
to those of Ahmedabad. It is in a flourishing condition, having a 
large trade and a market of its own. Outside the walls, and within 
the limits of the Asarva village, lies a largo well-built brick, mosque 
belonging to the Bohora community. Close by are the ruins of the 
old Santidas’ temple, of whose curious history some details have been 
given under the head * Objects of Interest’ (p. 285). 

To the west of Saraspur, between it and the city wall, is the Railway 
Suburb, founded in 1863. This ground, between the Sarangpur 
and Premabhai gates was, under the Land Acquisition Act (X. of 
1870), taken for roads, for the sites of rest-houses, and for other 
necessary buildings. Afterwards more land was added and a large 
suburb founded. The lands were mapped, and the plots, marked for 
building sites, were from time to time sold at rates varying from 3s. 
to £1 2s. 9d. (Rs. 1) - Rs. 11-6) the square yard. The plots thus 
sold were, for every 100 yards, subject to the payment of a rent of 2 
(Re. 1) in the case of sales on ninety-nine years’ lease, and of 4s. (Rs. 2) 
on perpetual transfers. As these sales were made during the timo 
of great wealth, in 1864-65, the proceeds amounted to £24,000 
(Rs. 2,40,000). This was spent in making roads, and in building a 
rest-house, a police station, and the Saraspur over-bridge, in planting 
roadside trees, and in building a step-well at the station. The suburb 
thus founded contains 303 houses, 135 of which are of the first 
class. The population is estimated at 850 souls. The suburb is busy 
and flourishing. There are two cotton mills, one for spinning and 
weaving, the other for spinning only, two cotton ginning factories, a 
small sugar manufactory, warehouses, and other buildings. There are 
also two rest-houses, one built by Rao Bahadur Bechardas AmMidas, 
C.S.I., and the other by Mr. Maganbhai, both Ahmedabad merchants 
A dispensary is under construction by Mr. Ranchhodlal, another 
native of the city. The toads are broad with a footpath on either 
side. Part of this suburb, betweeu the Sarangpur and Kalupur gates, 
covering fifty-five acres has since April 1875 been included in 
municipal limits. But unlike the lands within the city walls, no 
taxes are levied as the ground-rents meet the expenditure. The 
Ahmedabad railway station was built in 1863 at a cost of £11,000 
(Rs. 1,10,000). As in other Gujarat stations, the chief object was 
to get the largest possible covered area at the least cost. The city 
is connected with the station by made roads from the Premabhai, 
Kalupur, Panchktiva, Sarangpur, Raypur, and A'stodiya gates. An 
excellent road goes all the way from the A'stodiya in the south-east 
to the Premabhai gate in the north-east and there joins the road 
connecting the railway station with the cantonment. 
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About a mite south of Saraspur, and the same distance east of the 
R&ypur gate, is the suburb of Raipur with 189 houses and an 
estimated population of 600 souls. Its chief industry is the weaving 
\pf coarse cotton cloth. A Jain temple, on Sundays much visited by 
Ahmedabad Shravaks, and Bibiji’s mosque, in good repair and said to 
date from the times of early Musalman rule, are the chief buildings.. 

A little to the east is Gomtipur, with 825 houses and. a population 
of 2613 souls, chiefly wel l to do silk weavers and dyers, and gold and 
silver thread makers. Every year, in Kdrtalc (November) a. large 
fair is held in honour of the god Narsinli. 

About a mile west of Gomtipur comes the south-eastern-group of 
Ahmedabad suburbs. Of these the one most to the east is 
Bhavanipura with sixty-three houses and 190 inhabitants. 

West of Bhavanipura, and outside the Raypur gate, is Raghunath- 
pura, with 135 houses and 515 inhabitants, most of them labourers. 

A little to the west of Raghunathpura is, outside the A’stodiya 
gate, the walled enclosure of Kagdapith on the left of the Shah 
A Tam road. This was once the site of the Vithalpura suburb. The 
walled enclosure surrounding about four acres of land, originally a 
rest-house, has since 1866-67 been used partly as- a leper hospital and 
partly as a ward for chance cholera and smallpox cases. This suburb 
was for a short time used as a grain market. But it was not found 
suitable, and the grain market has been taken.back to its old quarter's 
near the Jama mosque. 

Though entered separately in the survey registers, Vaghrivada 
forms the south part of Raghunathpura. It has 120 houses and 470 
inhabitants, chiefly bricktnukers aud labourers. 

South of Vaghrivada, Kangalpuri, or the poor suburb, is a hamlet 
of thirty-nine huts, and 140 people almost all day labourers. 

|a a well-wooded park-like plain, about three and a half miles 
-north-east of the city, on a site chosen by Sir John Malcolm in 1830, 
the cantonment 1 is readied by a well watered road* running through 
splendid rows of very old and fine trees. The camp faces the left or 
east bank of the river, with the lines of the two regiments of 
native infantry to the front, and the line of the European troops 
on the left flank and rear. The camp, the head quarter station 
of the northern division, is commanded by a Major-General with 
a staff of an Assistant Adjuta nt General, an Assistant Quarter-master 
General, a Deputy Surgeon General, and a Staff Surgeon. The troops 
are one half battery of Royal Artillery, one compauy of European 
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1 The cantonment details have been kindly supplied by the Quarter-master General 
of the Bombay Army. On the cession of Ahmedabad in 1817 the troops were first 
lodged in the G&ikwftr’s haveli, the present arBonal. There they remained for some 
years when the lines were removed to a spot, a couple of miles south of the city, 
whore they stood till, in 1832-33, the present cantonment was established. 

2 The municipality pays a contribution of £210 (iis, 2100) towards watering the 
camp> and Shahi B.ig roads. 
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Infantry, one Native Infantry Regiment, and a depot. The total 
population of 4682 souls is lodged in 992 houses. Of these 2799 with 
357 houses are within the military, and 1883 with 635 houses within 
the civil limits of the cantonment. Sanitary arrangements are under 
the control of a cantonment committee. There are five hospitals, 
three military, one staff, and one lock hospital. Besides what is 
drawn from the river, many wells in the lines yield good and 
plentiful water. The lines are airy, well built, and for the most part 
well shaded. The natural surface drainage answers all purposes. 
Conservancy is well attended to, the streets and open spaces in front 
of the huts being kept clean. The cantonment police is under the 
management of a cantonment magistrate, who also discharges all 
magisterial duties in the camp and market, bazar. The market is 
well stocked with articles in demand among the troops, and spirit 
shops are under control according to cantonment rules. 

The chief buildings are, for the Artillery, besides officers’ messes and 
out-houses, three barracks, each able to hold forty-four men and two 
serjeants. These barracks with stone-paved doors, brick masonry walls, 
teakwood doors and windows, and double-tiled roofs with clerestory 
ventilators, were begun in May 1875 and finished in March 1879, at a 
total cost of £19,047 (Its. 1,96,470). Besides the barracks there are 
three quartersfor married soldiers and three quarters for staff serjeants. 
For the European Infantry, there are four barracks, one for forty-four 
men and two serjeants, one for forty-eight men and two serjeants, 
arid two for sixty-one men and four serjeants each, and two quarters 
for married soldiers. The first two of the four European Infantry 
barracks, were begun in February 1876 and finished in March 1879 
at a cost of £13,307 (Rs. 1,33,070). For the use of officers there are 
forty-four dwellings with yearly rents varying from £120 (Rs. 1200) 
to £25 (Rs. 250) and averaging £61 (Rs. 610) 

Arnej in the Dholka sub-division, about fifteen miles south-west 
of the town of Dholka, though now little more than a village, was 
formerly the meeting of many streams of traffic, from Radhanpur, 
Kadi, Patan, Ahmedabad, and Kaira, to Dholera and Kathiawar. 
The village revenues, presented by Damaji Gaikwar, have by the 
British Government been continued to the temple of Bliut Bhavani. 
Under the crop-share, bhagbat-di , system, collected by an accountant 
and headman, the village revenues are managed by a committee, 
panch, appointed by Government consisting of the headman, his 
assistant, and a Dholka Vania. Part of the revenue is spent in 
keeping a food house, saddvart, where doles of uncooked grain 
are daily given to travellers, chiefly religious beggars, sddkus, and 
Marvadi labourers. The village shepherds, Bliarvdds, are bound to 
supply the pilgrims with cowdung fuel. 

Barva'la, a walled town, in north latitude 22 c 9', and east 
longitude 71° 56', on the river Utavii, about twenty-five miles south 
of Dhandhuka, had in 1872 a population of 5813 souls and 1538 
houses. To the north the country is rich, and to the south bleak 
and barren. Except its fine encircling wall, built by a manager of the 
Limbdi state there is little noteworthy in the town. It is one of 
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the villages that in the disturbed times of the eighteenth century 
sought protection from one of the stronger neighbouring chiefs. It 
is provided with a travellers’ bungalow. 

Ba vlia'ri. See Dholera. 

Bhadia'd in the Dhandhuka sub-division two miles north-west 
of Dholera has the shrine of a Musalm&n, known as Pir Bhadiadia, 
or the Bhadiad saint. He is said to have been a Bukhari Syed, 
Muhammad Shah by name, who about 600 years ago. coming from 
Uchh in the Panjab, heard that a Gujarat chief was in the habit 
of never breaking bis fast till he had killed a Musalm&n and, with 
his victim’s blood, had marked his brow. With a band of followers 
the Syed went against the chief and with the loss of his own life 
defeated and killed him. Over his tomb, in after-times visited by 
Shah A'lam, and other cf the Bokhari Syeds, a Nawab of Cambay 
built the present plain square domed mausoleum. The saint who is 
the head of the sect of Mehmudslnii Momrms is held in reverence by 
some low class Hindus. In the mausoleum hangs a fifty-pound iron 
chain formerly used in ordeals. With it round his neck the accused 
walked seven steps. If at the seventh step the chain broke he was 
innocent, if it did not break he was guilty. 

Bhmma'th, a village in the Dhandhuka sub-division about ten 
miles south-west of Dhandhuka, has a temple of Mahadev held in high 
local esteem. The story is, that when the Pandavs (1400 B.C.) came 
to Gujarat, Arjuu was careful never to break his fast till he had 
worshipped Mahadev, Coming to this, a forest and shrineless tract, 
Blum, fearing lost his brother should suffer from too long a fast, set 
up in a thicket a ling-shaped stone and strewing flowers, sent Arjun 
word that he had found a. Mahadev’s shrine. Arjun worshipped, and 
was afterwards laughed at, and told it was no real shrine. The 
brothers with their mother then went to the spot and Bhim carelessly 
striking the stone, milk gushed out. Since then the god has been 
worshipped as Bhimnath Mahadev. The place is said to have first 
been made popular by Madhavgir an ascetic in 1479. But it has 
probably risen to consequence since the weakening of Musalmfin 
power in Gujarat (1707). 1 The shrine is not roofed, only walled 
round. It has lately been adorned with a marble pavement, a marble 
bullock, nandi, and two elephants. Several villages have, by different 
Hindu chiefs, been given to the shrine and it is now rich, drawing, 
besides from chance offerings, a yearly income of about £3000 
(Rs. 30,000). Most of this money is spent on feeding Brahmans of 
whom on eocoanut day sometimes as many as 10,000 attend. The 
belief that after being at Dwarka, Bhimnath should be visited adds 
greatly to the number of its pilgrims. 

Dhandhuka, a municipal town of, in 1872, 9782 inhabitants 
and the head-quarters of the Dhandhuka sub-division, lies on the 
right bank of the Bhadhar in north latitude 22° 23' and east longitude 
72° 2', sixty two miles south-west of Ahmedabad. In a dull and. 
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1 There have been only ten high priests, Mahanls, and as the office is elective this 
would probably not carry the date much beyond the 18th century. 
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except to the north, treeless plain, the town of Dhandhuka is from 
without mean in appearance, and inside is modern and uninteresting. 
Its open position, unsheltered either from hot or cold winds, makeS' 
its climate trying. With little help from the Bh&dhar, whose stream 
is generally dry, the Dhandhuka water-supply is confined to a few 
ponds to the west and south of the town- and three large wells. 
Dhandhuka is said to have been founded by, and to take its 
name from, Dhan or Dhand Mair,* or rather Mehd, the second of the 
thirteen sons of the Koli chief Sonang Mehd who in early times came 
into Gujarat from Sind. 1 2 Having no son, Dhan Mehd is said to 
have given the town as a Krishna, or lasting, gift to a party of 400 
Brahman refugees from the wrath of Ebhal Walo chief of Wala. 3 In 
the twelfth century Dhandhuka became famous as the birth-place of 
the great Jain teacher Hemchandra, a Modi: Vania by caste, and ia> 
his honour King Kumar Pal (1143-1174) raised over his birtli-placo 
a temple known as the cradle-vihar. 4 Under the Musalmans and 
Mardthas Dhandhuka kept its position as a country town, its fortune 
being almost always linked with the fortune of Dholka. Along with, 
Dholka it was ceded to the British in 1802. 

Of 9782 its 1872 population, 6115 were Hindus, 3638: Musalmdns, 
and twenty-nine came under the head ‘ Others’. The three chief 
classes are Bohoras ‘ a hard, quarrelsome, and obstinate set,’ Modh 
Vdnias, and Valam Brahmans. The making of coarse cloth, pottery, 
carpentery, and smith’s work are the chief industries. But its 
craftsmen have no special name and it is a place of little trade. 
As the chief town of a sub-division, Dhandhuka has a mamlatd&r’s, 
a chief constable’s, and a subordinate judge’s office. It is also 
provided with a post office, a dispensary, and a travellers’ bungalow. 
The municipal income was, in 1877-78, £552 (Rs, 5520) or about 
Is. Id. per head of the population. There are five vernacular 
Government schools, four for boys and one for girls. Its only object 
of interest is the Multan lake, whose fine masonry walks are now in 
ruins and its water unfit to drink. 

Dholera, north latitude 22° 15', and east longitude 72° 14' 
one of the chief cotton marts in the Cambay Gulf, had in 1872 a 

E opulation of 12,408 souls. Though called a port, the town of 
Iholera is about twelve miles from the sea, and though the Bhadhar 
or Dholera creek on which it stands, is said, a hundred years ago, 
to have been open for boats up to Dholera, it has for the last 
fifty years been silted up, and the trade passes through two ports, 
Khun, about five miles lower down on the same creek and Bavliari on 
an inlet of the sea, about sixteen miles south. The town itself, at a 


1 According to another account the town is said to be called after Shri Dhandhika 
of the Solanki tribe who married the daughter of Mul RAj’s predecessor. As, Reg. 
IX. 187. 

2 RAs Mila, 79. No date is given. 

3 RAs Mala, 244. Ebhal Wilo from whom the Rrihmans fled to Dhandhuka, 
flourished during the time of RAmlji son of Sejakji under whom the Gohels driven 
south by the RAthores came into Gujarat, 

4 RAs Mila, 145 and 152. 
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distance rather handsome with spires and higli buildings, lies in a 
barren salt waste, kneedeep in mud during the rains and at other 
times thick with dust. Inside, the streets are close and narrow, the 
town without any point of beauty except its reservoir, the Gam Taldv, 
or village pond, masonry-built on three sides, and surrounded by 
handsome temples especially one belonging to the Svarai Narayau 
sect. With a biting cold wind in January and February and scorching 
blasts in March, April and May, the climate of Dholera is sickly and 
uupleasant. 

Of the 1872 population 12,468 souls, 10,845 or 86 98 per cent 
were Hindus, 1608 Musalmans, and fifteen came under the head 
‘ Others.’ Of Hindus the chief classes are the Churfisama Girasias the 
proprietors of the village, split into two rival factions. Besides these 
are many Vanias and Luvanas, prosperous and pushing traders. Of 
craftsmen Dholera has for some time been famous for its carpenters and 
wood-carvers. In revenue matters Dholera is under the Dhandhuka 
mdmlatdar. For police purposes there is a local post, thdna, under a 
Thdndddr with second class magisterial powers, and a chief constable. 
Dholera contains three schools, a post office,and a Government telegraph 
office. The road from the town to the shipping place at Khun, a 
distance of five miles, lies along a sand embankment, raised out of the 
mud above high water level. 1 This is difficult to pass, as the line of road 
has to change when the creek shifts, and as for repairs there is no 
material stronger than sand. At the shipping place there is a pillar 
light; but no artificial conveniences for loading and unloading cargo, 
as the high mud hanks give all the facilities of a made wharf. Here, 
about seven miles from the mouth of the creek, the springs vary 
from ten to seven feet, the boats being left dry on the ebb of each 
tide. The passage down the creek, for several years so blocked 
with silt that boats could not pas3 out from the 5th to the 11th of 
every half of the month, has, by the flood of the past (1878) rains, 
been so cleared that laden boats can sail on the flood of any tide 
during any day in the month. At the mouth of the creek the tide 
varies from thirty to fifteen feet. The strength with which it runs, 
and a long sand bank that, dry at low water, stretches four or 
five miles into the Gulf, make the entrance to the creek difficult. 
A boat nearing the creek and failing to make it on the flood must 
about ship on the ebb and anchor outside of the bank. If not it 
runs the risk of becoming- a complete wreck. Even when anchored 
on a good bottom, few boats that are not very skilfully handled, 
escape being capsized by the rush of the bore over the bank. The 
mouth of the creek lies about thirty miles north of Bhavnagar and 
twenty north of Bavliari. But the navigable course is sixty miles 
from the former and thirty-five from the latter. At the entrance 
of the creek is a light-house. Bavliari, the other Dholera shipping 
place, is reached by a difficult tract liable to flooding and not 
passable till long after the dry weather has set in. The shipping 
place is very small at high tides; not more than 150 yards remain 


1 The tramway constructed in 1850 at a cost of about £5000 (Rs, 50,000) is not 
now (1870) at work, 
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dry for storing goods. There is no made landing place. Bat the 
banks are steep and well suited for loading and unloading cargo. 
The basin, dry at low tide, has at the highest spring a depth of 
about twelve feet. The creek offers no difficulties. At its entrance 
there is considerable shelter and at the lowest tide depth to float 
the largest boat in the trade. It can easily be made by boats 
running from Bombay. 1 

Dholera, or RahaTalav, is the first part of the Ahmedabad district 
that came into British possession. To save themselves from the 
encroachments of the Bhavnagar chief, the proprietors of Dholera, 
on condition of receiving half its revenue, on the 11th June 1802 
made it over to the British. It was then a village of 300 houses 
with no trade, its people in fear and trembling growing grain enough 
to keep them alive. At first, progress was slow, but by 1818 there 
was a considerable increase of trade. A few years later (1817) the 
Dholera creek silted up and goods had to be loaded and unloaded 
at Bavliari. The change worked well, Bavliari being used only as a 
shipping place, and Dholeragrowing in size. The trade of the port 
increased, and in 1850 after several changes Khun was fixed on as the 
best shipping place on the Dholera creek. In 1848 Dholera had 6807 
inhabitants, some substantial houses wero being built, and one or two 
handsome temples were nearly finished. The next twenty years was a 
time of rapid progress ending, during the American war (1862-1864), 
by making Dholera the chief cotton port in Gujar&t. During the ten 
years ending 1863 the total value of the trade of the port rose from 
£975,669 (Rs. 97,56,690) to £4,783,326 (Rs. 4,78,33,260). Since 
1863 trade has again declined. Besides the falling off, due to the 
close of the American war, two local causes have been at work, 
taking from Dholera part of the trade that formerly enriched it. 
These are, in 1872 the extension to Wadhwan of the Ahmedabad 
railway, and the centring in Viramgam of much of the traffic that 
used to pass by sea. The other cause is the keen rivalry of Bhavnagar 
which has attracted to itself a much larger share than formerly of 
the seaboard trado. The trade figures during the five years (1866- 
1870) after the effect of the American war had passed over show 
a slight rise in the value of the total trade from £1,293,173 
(Rs. 1,29,31,730) in 1866 to £1,707,357 (Rs. 1,70,73,570) in 1870. 
Since 1870 the fall has been rapid from £1,583,579 (Rs. 1,58,35,790) 
in 1871 to £586,591 (Rs. 58,65,910) in 1878. The chief details of 
the last season’s trade are: Of exports, cotton of the value of 
£386,376 (Rs. 38,63,760); grain worth £1891 (Rs. 18,910); and 
of imports, grain and seeds worth £85,318 (Rs. 8,53,180); 
cocoanuts and dry fruits, £28,777 (Rs. 2,87,770); sugar and molasses, 
£37,474 (Rs. 3,74,740); metal, £10,743 (Rs. 1,07,430) ; piece goods, 
£12,315 (Rs. 1,23,150); timber, £4889 (Rs. 48,890) ; condiments, 
£3705 (Rs, 37,050). Except occasional shipments of grain 
and oil to Broach and Surat, tho exports go almost entirely to 
Bombay. Of the imports, piece goods, grain, sugar, spices, hard¬ 
ware, cocoanuts, timber, and dates come from Bombay; timber and 


1 The shipping details have been kindly supplied by Mr. A, Whittle, of Messrs. 
Greaves, Cotton, and Compauy. 
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molasses from Bulsar; timber, bamboos, and dry fish from Dalianu 
and Daman in tbe Konkan ; timber from Broach ; cocoanuts and 
spices from the Malabar coast; and dates and dry fruits from Muscat. 
From Dholera most of the imports go to Kathiawar, north Gujarat, 
Marwar, and Rajputaua. Besides two houses of European merchants 
the cotton trade is chiefly in the hands of natives of Bombay, chiefly 
Shravak Vanias, and Bhatias, Ahmedabad and Visnagar Shravaks 
and Kanbis, and Kathiawar Hindus, most of them Shravaks and a 
few Meshri-Vanias and Kanbis. The timber trade is chiefly in tho 
hands of Luhanas and Bhatias; the Muscat traders are Musalmans 
of the Meman sect. The cotton season, still the mainstay of tho 
port, begins in November, when the balance of the old crop is sent 
off, tho export lasting till the end of December. The new crop, 
grown in the north-east of Kathiawar, begins to come forward in 
January, the khari mosam, or real time, lasting from tho 10th 
April to tho 5bh May. After that arrivals slacken and quality 
falls off, till tho first fall of rain (June 5-20) closes business. Of 
late tho Dholera cotton merchants, both Europoans and Bombay 
natives, have began to buy cotton direct from tbe growers. But the 
usual practice is to buy either from a large dealor or from a small 
middleman who has bought from tho growor. Most of tho cotton 
is both ginned and grossed in Dholera. There are forty Macarthy’s 
roller gins worked by steam powor and thirty-six presses, two of 
them full, worked by steam, the rest half presses worked by hand. 
At present tho cotton trado is much depressed, tho value of the 
exports having fallen from £3,770,410 in 1803 to £380,376 in 1878. 
In former days brokers and clerks thronged tho clearing house, 
showing a surprising capacity for business and knowledge of 
discounting and exchange. Now, so far from seeking crodit, the few 
bankors that cling to Dholera can scarcely find an outlet for their 
reduced capital. Dholera is not a municipal town. Its conservancy 
and sanitary charges are met from the ‘ Dliaram Taldv ’ fund created 
about the year 1818 for a supply of water along the road to Dholera. 
This fund yielded in 1878 a revenue of £1050 (Rs, 10,500). 

Dholka, a municipal town, the head quarters of the sub-division 
of the same name, with, in 1872, a population of 20,854 souls and 
5985 houses and a municipal income, in 1877-78, of £1477 
(Rs. 14,770), or about Is. 5 d. per head of the population, lies in north 
latitude 22° 44', and east longitude 72° 28', twenty-two miles to tho 
south-west of Ahmedabad. Iu a well tilled and well wooded plain, 
for about two miles broken at intervals by mounds from ton to thirty 
feet high and by the remains of rich mosques and gardens, Dholka a 
mile and a half long by three-quarters of a mile broad, is irregularly 
fortified by a mud wall four miles in circumference. On tbe 
Sabarmati, on tbe straight line between north Gujarat and the Gulf 
of Cambay, as well as on the chief land route between Gujarat and 
Kathiawar, Dholka is probably one of the oldest cities in Gujarat, 
and has always maintained its position as an important country town 
and trade centre. 

Dholka is supposed to stand on the site of Viratpur, or Matsyanagar, 
which in their wanderings the Pandavs (1400 B.C.) found governed 
b 187—43. 
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by queen Sudishva of the Kaiyo or Bhil race. Her brother Kichab 
Kaiyo, a prince of great power, was, according to the story, slain for an 
attempt on the chastity of Draupadi. 1 Here too in the second century 
after Christ (144), Kanaksen a prince of the race of the sun is said 
to have settled. 2 At the close of the eleventh century the town was 
by Minal Devi, the mother of Sidh Raj (1094-1148) of Anhilvada, 
adorned with a lake still its chief ornament. In the 12th century 
A1 Idrisi mentions Dulaka as one of the chief trading towns in Gujar&t.* 
Early in the thirteenth century it would seem to have been called 
Dhavalgad and to have been held by Vir Dhaval the founder of the 
Vaghela dynasty whose territories included the lands of Godhra and 
Lat. 4 Under the Musalman kings and viceroys, though never a place 
of great consequence, Dholka is often mentioned as a town and fort, the 
quarters of a local governor, and its remai ns show that at one ti me it was 
adorned by many beautiful Musalman buildings. 5 In the eighteenth 
century troubles, Dholka seems to have been taken by the Marathas 
in 173(1; to have been recovered by the Viceroy in 1741 ; to have 
again fallen into tho Gaik war’s hands in 1757; and to have remained 
with him till its cession to the British in 1804. 8 It suffered much 
from the 1813 famine, and when surveyed in 1820*1822 showed few 
signs of returning prosperity. 

Of 20,854, its total 1872 population, 13,993 were Hindus, 6859 
Musalmaus, and two came under the head ‘ Others. 1 The greater 
part of the Musalman population are hwbdtis, literally townsmen, the 
descendants of soldiers of fortune, who were settled in Dholka as a 
guard against the inroads of Kathiawar freebooters. Of their rise 
to power in the eighteenth century, and since then of their decline to 
poverty, details have been given under the head ‘Talukdars’ (p, 179). 

The chief industry in Dholka is the weaving of women’s robes, 
uadis. These, considered about tho best in the Ahmedabad district 
and much worn by low and middle class Hindus and Musalmans, are 
woven by •Hindu Rhatris and Musalman Momnas and Kasbatis. 
Some coarse, khddi, cloth is also made, and there is a considerable 
manufacture of pottery and wooden bracelets and of iron and brass 
pots and tools. In the beginning of tho present century there was an 
important trade chiefly in cloth for export to the Persian Gulf and 
Arabia. This trade fell off during the 1813 famine and pestilence, and 
was not revived. 7 At present there pass west to Kathiawar and the 
Gulf ports, cloth, millet, rice, and pulse from Ahmedabad, poppyseed 
and sesamurn from the Gaikwar’s Kadi sub-division, and tobacco from 
Kaira. The local exports are cloth, molasses, and fruit, chiefly 
pomegranates and guavas. 8 


1 Ris Mila, 78. 3 lias Mila, 16. 3 Elliot’s History, I. 87. 

i ltis Mila, 201. 

5 Bird, Mirit-i-Ahmadi, 117, says that when Gnjarit was handed over to Akbar, 
Dholka was the centre of 616 villages yielding a revenue of £160,000 (160,000,000 
lankhds). Other references are, Bird, 259, 309, 326, 339, 300,376. Ferishta mentions 
the fort of Dholka ; Briggs, I. 146. 
o Bom. Gov. Set, New Series, XXXIX, I. 14. 

J Bom. Gov. Sel,, New Series, XI. 46. 
s Mr. Lely, C.S. 
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As the chief town of the sub-division Dholka has a mamlatdar’s, a 
chief constable’s, and a subordinate judge’s office. In the middle of 
the market place is a municipal building with a clock tower, a room 
for the municipal secretary, and a library and reading-room. 
There is one Anglo-vernacular aud four vernacular schools, a 
dispensary, a travellers’ bungalow, and three rest-houses. The 
travellers' bungalow, kept up from local funds, is suited to the 
wants of Europeans. Of the three rest-houses, one, the Government 
rest-house on the Kaira road near the travellers’ bungalow, is from 
the loneliness of its site little used. A second much handsomer 
building to the west of the town, connected with a Hindu temple, is 
used only by Hindus. The third to the north, with room for about 
100 travellers, built by a rich Shravak, is open to all except the lowest 
classes. Daily fees varying according to the size of the travellers’ 
party from \d. to foi. (2 -6pies) are collected by a man appointed by 
the aldermen of the Shravak community who keep the building in 
repair, if necessary supplying money from the common funds. 

The chief object of interest near Dholka is the Malav lake, built 
about the close of the eleventh century by Minal Devi, widow of 
Karan Baja and mother of the famous Sidb Raj. 1 * * * * It is about 400 yards 
in diameter, surrounded by a finely-carved stone wall and flights of 
stonp steps. In the middle of the lake are the remains of a building, 
connected with the shore by a light and graceful wooden bridge, 
supported on sculptured stone piers. The platform and roadway 
are (1857) mostly gone, but the piers remain entire. All round 
(l857) a are fine rows and groups of magnificent trees. Besides 
scattered remains there are two beautiful mosques of almost the 
same size and plan, each about 150 feet square with three arches 
in the screen wall and five domes in the mosque front. 8 Of Hindu 
temples the chief is the Nageshvar or Cbandroshvar Mahadev, built 
in 1751 (1807 S.) by Antaji R&v, an officer of the Gdikwar’s. The 
revenues of the village of llajpur, assigned in 1758 (1814 S.) by the 
Gaikwar, are still set apart for its support. 1 

GkJgha, north latitude 21° 39', east longitude 72° 15', a port and 
municipal town with, in 1872, a population of 9571 souls, lies in 
the south-east corner of Kathi&wdr, about forty miles from 
the head of the Cambay Gulf. Its roadstead about a quarter 
of a mile from the shore, sheltered from the south-west by an 
outward bend of the land and on the south by the island of Piram, 
with a soft muddy bottom, and a sandy beacli, is at all times a good 
anchorage. At the town is a small creek or natural basin dry at 
low tide but at high water offering an entrance to small craft. 6 * 


1 R4s Mila, 83. Mr. Forbes would seem to look on Mal&v as short for Minal-taUv. 

a Of the building of the Lake the story is told that a courtezan’s house jutting out 
broke the line of its eastern shore. The owner, though offered a large sum, refused 
to leave, and the queen unwilling to use force let the house stand. Her moderation 

somewhat marred the shape of the work but gained for the queen a name still kepi 
fresh in the proverb ‘ Would you seo justice go to the Maliv.’ lifts Mftla, S3. 

8 Fergusson’s Hist, of Architecture, III. 537. 

1 Mr. Lely, G.S. 

6 The rise and fall of the tides is in the springs from 30 to 33 foet, Horsburgh’t 

Directory, 2S4. 
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Chapter XIV. The beach of sand and gravel is clean and sloping with, on the 
Places oftnterest. nort h, a fringe of mangrove bushes. Above high water mark the 
shore is covered with tombs, most of them dating from the times of 
fiooHA. Musalm&n rule (1390-1764). The country round lies low, in part3 
Appearance, covered with fresh water marshes and ponds and in others overflowed 
at high tide from the south-east and west branches of the creek. 
The rock is sandstone passing into a very rough conglomerate full 
of fossil bones. The surface is in parts covered with sea shells and 
gravel, in others with patches of black and yellow soil. 1 From the 
sea, its large regular houses, beautiful trees, and dark shapely stone 
walls give Gogha a pretty, almost a striking appearance. The 
landing place, though little has been done for it, is safe and easy. 
The town, about throe-quarters of a mile long and half a mile broad, 
is circled by well kept stone walls about three miles round, with, 
besides some small little-used gates, two main gateways, one in 
the west to Bh&vnagar and Ahmedabad, the other in the south to the 
coast villages. The houses facing the harbour are large and handsome, 
chiefly built by Nagar Brahmans, the rest are of stone and mud the 
better sort pointed with lime or plastered. The streets are narrow 
but in good order. The town is well drained, and on the whole 
healthy, with a good equable climate, never very cold and seldom 
rising above 96°. 

History. Gogha 2 * first appears as the port of Gundigad, a place of consequence 

in the Valabbi kingdom (480-720).3 Under Anhilvada rale 
(746-1297), except as a nursery for seamen, Gogha was not a placo 
of any note. 4 One of the earliest mentions of the town is by Friar 
Jordanus, who, in 1321, passing north through Thana and Broach 
or as he writes it Parocco, stayod at ' Gaga 1 . Of the placebo has left 
no details. 5 6 At this time Gogha is said to have been in the hands 
of Musalmau soldiers of fortune, 8 from whom, a few years later 
(1825), Mokhraji, the Gohel chief of Umrala, 7 took it and with the 
island of Piram made it his head-quarters. As ruler of Piram, 


1 A well-bora in 1836 showed many layers of conglomerate, a 35 feet bed of 
sandstone, and, as deep as 360 feet, stiff Mack and blue clay without water, Trans. 
Bom. Geo. Soc. XIII, 22, 

2 M. Vivien de St. Martiu, Geograplue Groeque et Latine, 245, would mako Gogha. 
the Astacarapra of Ptolemy and the Periplus. But Gogha’s claim seems no bettor- 
than that of Taldja, Gopndth, and other places between l')iu and Cambay, The nauia 
Gogha has (Trans. Bom. Geo. Sac. VII. 103 [1840]) been traced to the famous Rajput 
warrior and hero Gogobdva (Tod’s Rajasthdu, II. 413, od. 1873), A more likely 
derivation is from the shell, gayhala, common along the coast. Ind. Ant. III. 278. 

a Ind. Ant. III. 278. Perhaps Gundigad, and not Gandevi, is the Auhilvdda 
(746-1290) port Gandaba (see Hits Mdla, 189). In the sixteenth century Gundilakvat 
(Koliac ?) was a plaoe of interest : Gladwin’s A in-i-Akbari, II. 67. In Mandelslo’s 
map (1638) of the Cambay Gulf it is entered Gundiin (Voyages, 100). It is still known 
as Gundikolidk from a village close by. 

4 It is not mentioned by the Arab travellers (Elliot’s Hist. I. 1.99) of that time 

nor in Mr. Forbes’ list of Anhilvdda ports. Rds Mala, 189, According to one. 
account the Sondria lake was built by Sidh Rdj (1094.1143). Rds Mdla, 197. The 
story seems without support, and the credit of Sidh Rdj as a builder is so universal 
in Gujarat, that by itself the statement carries little weight. 

6 Yule’s Cathay, I. 228. 

8 Major Watsou’s Blidvnagar, 20. 

7 Ind. Ant. III. 280. Rds Mdla, 247. Col. Tod would put the capture of Gogha 

about 100 years earlier. Western India, 258-2SG. 
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Mokhr&ji levied toll from all ships passing up the Gulf. His Chapter XIV. 

exactions came to the knowledge of the Emperor Muhammad Places of Interest. 

Tughlik (1325-1351), then quelling a revolt in Gujarat, and, in 1347, Gogha 

Gogha was taken, Mokhraji killed, and the Piram fort destroyed. 1 

The Emperor, satisfied with the destruction of Piram, left Gogha, 

at this time * a great city with large markets/ in the hands of 

Dungarji, Mokhraji’a sou. 2 For about fifty years the Gohels held 

Gogha. Near the close of.the century (1390) they were forced to 

pay tribute to Muzaffar Khan the founder of the Ahmedabad 

dynasty. 3 In the fifteenth century, under the powerful Ahmedabad 

kings, the Gohels, though they kept their title of Gogha chiefs, 

retired to Umrala. At this time Gogha was probably under a 

Musalm&n governor. 4 At the beginning of the sixteenth century 

(1503) it was entirely a Musalman town ‘ of great traffic in a fat and 


wealthy land.’ 5 * * Ten years later (1513), it was r a very large town and 
a good port dealing in merchandize of all kinds and loading ships 
for Malabar and Aden.’ 8 In the struggles for mastery at sea between 
the Gujarttfc kings and tho Portuguese (1507-1538) Gogha suffered. 
A strong and populous place of great trade surrounded by walls 
of brown stone, it was attacked and burnt by the Portuguese in 
1531/ and again, as it was beginning to rocover, in 1546. Towards 
the close of the sixteenth century witli the decay of Portuguese 
power Gogha seems to have regained its trade. 


When taken in 1591 8 by Khdn-i-Azam Mirza Kokaltash, the 



1 Watson’s Hist, of GujarAt, 26. MokhrAji is a great hero with tho GujarAt bards. 

Of the cause of his defeat one story is, that a Musalman trader, overtaken by the 
stormy season, left in Mokhriji’s keeping seven shiploads of earth. The earth wag 
stored near a blacksmith’s shop and gome leaking into his fire was found to yield gold. 

MokhrAji was told, nsod the gold dust, and replaced it with earth. On his return the 

merchant, finding no redress, complained to tho Emperor. Ind. Ant. III. 280, 281. 

* RAs Mila, 28!). Yule’s Cathay, II. 415. Lee’s Ibn Batuta, 164. The description of 

the town is from lbn Batuta who is supposed to have passed through GujarAt in 1342. 

Though the dates do not agree, the details that Piram, Bairam, was without inhabit¬ 
ants Bince its capture by the Muhammadans, and that Oiogha, Kuka, was under a 
pagan Dungarji Gohol, Dunkul, seem to show that lbn Batuta was at Gogha after 
MokhrAji’s dofeat. The want of any reference to it in the detailed account of his 
campaign in GujarAt (1346-1350), shows how little the Emperor thought of crushing 
Molcnraji. TArikh-i-t’iroz ShftUi : Elliot, III. 256, 265. The family of the present 
KAzi of Gogha is said to owe its appointment to Muhammad Tughlik. 

8 RAs MAla, 289. Dungar ji was followed by his son Viyoji and Viyoji by KAnji 
who died leaving a minor SArangji. When the MusalmAns came, RAmji, SArangji’s 
uncle and guardian, agreed to pay tribute and giving SArangji as hostage hoped to 
keep for himself the chiefslip. But SArangji came back and the heads of tho tribe 
taking his side, RAmji was forced to content himself with a small share. Muznffar 
KhAn’s name was found in an inscription at Gogha. The date is puzzling 1378 (10 
Rnjb 777) or twelve years earlier than, according to tho received account, Muzaffar 
came to GujarAt. But of the person Zafar KhAa, son Of VajA-ul-nrulk, there seems 
no doubt. Tod’s Western India, 251. 

* RAs M Ala, 289, 347. The names of the UrarAla chiefs are, SArangji, 1420; Shi vdAs, 
1445 ; JetAji, 1470 ; RAmdAnji, 1500; Sartanji, 1535; and Visoji, 1570, who took Silior, 
and made it his capital. Major Watson’s Bbavnagnr, 22. 

8 Badger’s Varthema, 92. 6 Stanley's Barbosa, 63. 

I Faria de Souza in Kerr, VI. 223. The walls were so well made that Faria 
thought they must be the work of the Chinese. The Chinese traded to Diu, Broach, 
and other Cambay Gulf ports in the seventh, eighth, and twelfth centuries but there 
seems to be no evidence that they settled in GujarAt. See Yule’s Cathay, I. LXXVIII 
LX XIX. 


® Akbar-nAma in Elliot’s History, VI. 90. Bird’s MirAt-i-Ahmadi, 41G. 
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seventh of Akbar's viceroys, Qogha was a large well built port with 
many merchants and ships whose cargoes went in small boats to 
Cambay. 1 * It was reckoned part of Soreth and, besides port dues, 
yielded a yearly revenue of £1666 (666,560 dams). In 1612, 
on the advice of Khojah Nasar the Surat Governor, who praised 
its fine harbour and its trade with Cambay, the English gained 
leave to settle at Gogha. 3 But the agent, Whittington, found 
it a poor town and no regular factory seems to have been 
established. 9 Two years later (1614), the Portuguese a third tima 
destroyed Gogha, burning 120 trading boats and several ships, one 
of them the Rahimi, the great 1500 ton pilgrim ship.' 4 * This was 
the last show of Portuguese power. The English were now 
masters of the sea. With the Dutch, by raising Surat to be the 
chief port of Gujardt, the English injured the trade of the Cambay 
ports. Still during the seventeenth and for a few years of the 
eighteenth centuries, Gogha was the centre of a considerable traffic. 
The Portuguese boats met in its road and were convoyed to Goa 
by war-ships; and vessels belonging to the nativo merchants of 
Ahmedabad and Cambay sailed from Gogha to south India and Arabia. 
Protected on the sea face by a stone fortification, and later on 
sheltered all round by a mud wall, with a local governor and a 
military force, Gogha had a large number of traders, weavers, and 
sailors. 6 

The eighteenth century was a time of decay. Trade foil off, 
and Gogha, handed from one Musalman noble to another (1730-1751), 
taken by the Peshwa (1751-1755), recovered by the Nawab of 
Cambay (1755), and again (1764) taken by the Peshwa, was, under his 
careless and faithless managers, little ablo to compete with its pushing 
rival Bhavnagar. 6 In 1803 when it came under British management the 
trade of Gogha was almost gone. 7 * In 1810 things were a little better. 


l Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akbavi, II. G4. Diu and Cambay are the only ports mentioned 
by the European travellers of this time (1583-1588). See Fitch in Pinkerton, IX. 408 
and Csesar Frederick in Haklyt, II, 344. 

a Best (21st Oct. 1012) got an agreement for planting a factory at Gogha. Kerr, IX. 
100. See Roe in Kerr, IX. 350. 

8 Kerr, IX. 124. Mandelslo (1638) makes no mention of an English faotory at 
Gogha, nor has Anderson in his * Western India’ any reference to one. 

4 Kerr, IX. 77 ; Orme’s Historical Fragments, 346. 

6 Mandelslo (1638); the Portuguese war ships come here and convoy the tradjsjj 
boats to Goa, Voyages, 153 ; Baldeeus (1660), a safe rather shallow road where Ahmmf 
ahad and Cambay merchants have their ships careened and victualled before goinji 
to Arabia and south India, also a station for Portuguese convoys, Churchill’s Travels 
III. 514 ; Thevenot (1666), a small town with a number of traders and seamen. Voyages 
V. 94 : Ogilby (1680) quotes chiefly from Mandelslo and BaJdseus, Atlas, V. 213 
A. Hamilton (1680-1720), under an officer with 200 men subordinate to the Cambaj 
governor and sheltered from the Kolis by mud wallB, is a place of some trade with s 
harbour fit for the largest (1000-1500 tous) ships though aground at low water. New 
Account, I. 143. 

6 Bhivnagar was foundod by Bhilvsingh Oohol in 1723. Its chiefs were useful ir 
putting down piracy and helping trade. Vakhatsingh, Bhavsingh’s grandson (1772 
1816), a strong-minded and shrewd ruler, was selfish and grasping, adding to his powei 
by craft, fraud, and force. Ibis Mala, 419. Jn 1777 Gogha had still some trade 
Mr. Bolts with a large Leghorn ship, flying the German Emperor’s colours, landed a- 
Gogha and sold his cargo to advantage : Parson’s Travels, 253. 

7 Collector to Govormnuut, 26th Sept ember 1806. Bom. Gov. Iiov. Rce. 102 o 

1815, 2242. 
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Boats of from fifty to 250 tons burden were built, large quantities of 
cotton were exported, and new buildingswere taking the place of its old 
empty houses.* In 1814 Mr,. Rowles, the Collector of Kaira, on the 
ground of its good anchorage, store bouses, and skilled seamen and 
craftsmen, pleaded that special favour might be shown to Gogha. 1 2 * 
Tolls were taken off, sea dues were lowered, and orders issued for 
building a customs bouse, reparing the town walls, and stationing in 
the town an Assistant Collector and a battalion of native infantry.® 
Progress seems to have been slow. In 1822 the west wall was in 
ruins and the port with little trade was, as in the old Anhilvdda 
days, useful only as a uurserv for seamen. 4 * In 1832 when Mr. H. 
Borradaile was Collector of Customs, much was done for Gogha. 
With the stone work of the Sonaria lake the town walls were repaired, 
and the bulk of the trade was drawn from Bhavnagar to Gogha. 
From this time Gogha made steady progress, reservoirs were cleared, 
roads made, and the sea face improved. 6 In 1850 it was a thriving 
town with over 8000 inhabitants and a growing trade. 8 Ten years 
later (1860-1864), sharing in the wealth poured over western India 
by the American war, Gogha was a rich town, one of the chief cotton 
ports of K&thiawar. Since then, the fall in the value of cotton and the 
spread of railways, have greatly reduced the trade of the Cambay 
Gulf ports. What is left has, by lowering tariffs and making roads, 
been drawn to Bhavnagar. Gogha is deserted, its cotton presses 
aro idle, and its great store-houses are empty. The average annual 
value of trade at the port of Gogha for the five years ending 1871-72 
was £159,310 (Rs. 15,03,100) against £81,196 (Rs. 8,11,960) for the 
year 1877-78, 

Of its total 1872 population, of 9571 souls, 6327 were Hindus, 
3195 Musalmans, and 49 were returned under the head ‘ Others.’ Two 
classes of its people have gained a special name, the Nagar Brahmans 
and the Lascars. Of these the N&gar Brahmans, formerly the richest 
and most important community in the town, have during the last 
twenty years almost entirely deserted Gogha for Bhavnagar. The 
Lascars have been famous since the days of the Anhilvada kings, 
who set apart for them a square in their chief city. They still form the 
most trusted portion of every Ind:an crew that sails under the English 
Hag. 7 Some of them are Hindus, by descent probably part Kolis 
part Rajputs, and now of the Khar on or sailor caste. Others aro 
Musalmans. Of these Tod (1822) noticed their Arab cast of face, 
but thought them of Hindu descent. 8 As is the case with the 
Musalmans of most places along the coast of western India they have 


1 Milburn’s Or. Com. I. 153. 2 Report of 23rd March 1814, 

8 Gov, Rea, 23rd August 1815. Bom. Gov. Rov. Roc. 102 of 1815, 2293-2303. 

4 Tod’s Western India, 250. & Bom. Gov. Sel., New Series, V. 67. 

8 RAs MAI a, 245, note 1. Its chief exports (1847) were cotton, tobacco, wool, and 

opium. Briggs' GujarAshtra, 281. Maokay, Western India (1850), does not mention 

Gogha. 

7 RAs MAla, 245. Their name is a byeword in GnjarAt. It is used to frighten 
children to sleop, in the refrain Sun, sun, tuba Ooghar avya, ‘ Sleep, sleep, child, the 
Goghars have come,’ and as the type of manly strength in the phrase Lankdni 
ludi ant Goghdno var, ‘ A Lanka bride and a Gogha bridegroom.’ Ind, Ant, III. 278, 

8 Western India, 250. 
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Chapter XIV. probably a strong strain of foreign blood. But their home tongue is 
Places aflnterest novvr ® u j arat, i an< l neither in customs nor look can any marked lino 
be drawn between them and other Gujarat Musalmans. 

Gogha. _ 

As the chief town of the sub-division Gogha has the offices of a 
mainlatdar and of a chief constable. It has also the court of a 
subordinate judge 1 and a customs house. The municipality, in 
existence since 1855, had in 1877-78 a revenue of £351 (Rs. 3510) 
raised chiefly from octroi duties. Besides in keeping the streets jin 
repair, lighting and wateriug them, municipal funds have Been 
spent on the town walls and in improving the water supply. In 1817 
fresh water had to be brought four or five miles. 2 Now the town 
has a good store of drinking water both in ponds and wells.® There 
is also a dispensary and a travellers’ bungalow. For the last thirty- 
five years a Presbyterian missionary connected with the Irish Church 
Missionary Society has been stationed at Gogha. Seven schools, five 
for boys and two for girls, with an aggregate roll of 241 pupils, arc at 
present (1878) maintained at the cost of the Mission. 1 * * 

Remains. There are few remains at Gogha. On the south-west corner of the 

town, outside the present walls, is the site of the ancient citadel 
reduced to earth-heaps except where a few stones remain, bound 
together by the grasping roots of the Pipal tree. Several of the wells 
are old and handsome with stone walls and steps. One, very deeply 
water-worn, is said to have remains of a writing in the arrowhead 
character. 6 The neat well-kept Christian grave-yard, on the shore 
between the town wall and the customs house, has no tombs of special 
interest, and, except their surprising number, there is little to notice 
in the Musalman graves. A little way from the town, on the Gundi 
road, a separate burying ground is said to hold the bones of the 
Musalman soldiers that fell in the fight between Muhammad Tughlik 


1 The subordinate judge, whose jurisdiction includes the Dhandkuba sub-division,, 
only occasionally visits Gogha. 

2 Horsburgh’s Sailing Directory, 1817, 284. 

s The ,stone facing of the sides of tho SonAria lalce, probably made in the eleventh 
century and once the chief ornament of Gogha was, in 18S2, taken to repair the town 
walls. The embankment still remains, and, though a good deal oscapos by leakage, 
is used as a reservoir, the water being carried by a covered passage into a smaller pool, 
tbo RAm Knud, inside of the town. Of the building of this lake, the following story 
is told. Onoe an engraved stone sacred to KAlka MAta floated down the river DhAdhar 
and lay hid among the sand of the Gogha beach. The goddess appeared to a plonk 
goldsmith of Gogha, and telling him where the stone was hid, asked him to take it 
from its hiding place and in its honour build a temple and a lake. The goldsmith 
found the stone and spoke to two VAnia friends about the temple and lake. They 
could do nothing without money. .Next night the goddess told the goldsmith to 
lead the VAniAs to the sea shore. Here they found a rich merchant ship wrecked, 

and giving the crow a sum of money took over the cargo. The cargo was dates. But 
trusting in the goddess they stored tho dates and examining them found in each 
bundle a bar of gold. With this spoil the temple and lake were finished and, after 
one of the VAniAs, oalled Anga sarovar or Anga f s lake. The rains came and the lake 
was tilled, but, to the people’s horror, with blood instead of water. Seeking the 
goldsmith the VAniAs were told that the goddess was angry that they had taken oredit 
for building the lake. On this they openly repented and changed its name to 
SonAria or the goldsmith’s lake. Ind. Ant. HI. 279. 

* Much of the materials for the Gogha account have been kindly supplied by the- 
Revd. W. Beatty of the Irish Presbyterian Mission. 

6 Tod's Western India, 250. 
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and Mokhraji Gohel. Objects of interest of a different kind, some¬ 
times seen at Gogha, are the mirage, raising above the horizon the 
twelve miles distant trees of the opposite coast; in the cold season 
flocks of flamingoes, brightening with their pink and white plumage 
the mud and mangroves of the lower shore ; and, for those willing to 
search for them, fossils of the same kind as those found iD Piram. 1 

Harsol, a town in the Parantij sub-divisiou, with a population 
of 2127 souls lodged in 800 houses, thirty miles north-west of 
Ahmedabad, is situated among ravines on the banks of the Meshva. 
Under the Ahmedabad kings it was a place of some consequence, the 
centre of eighty-four villages, yielding a yearly revenue of £30,000 
(Rs. 8,00,000). 3 In 1819, when taken over by the British, Harsol 
was no larger than a common village, 3 and in 1825 it was still quite 
insignificant, 4 its Vanias, poor, engaging only in retail traffic. A 
spring at Harsol is said to be, or to seem to bo, warm at night 
and cool in the day time. Possibly the water is of a nearly constant 
temperature 80° or 90° and the change is in the air. It is said 
to have a peculiar taste and to be useful in certain diseases. 6 Of 
Haraol’s former importance there are some traces in a ruined 
tower to the east of tho town with an Arabic inscription bearing the 
date 1008 H. (1599). There is also an otd Jama mosque with an 
illegible inscription. 8 

Karakta'l, a village in the ViramgAm sub-division, about six miles 
south east of Viramgam, is said to be tho site of the old town of 
Kangavati Nagar. 7 

Khun. See Dholera. 

Mandal, north latitude 28° 17', east longitude 71° 58', a small 
municipal town with, in 1872, a population of 0774 souls and a 
municipal income in 1877-78 of £149 5s. (Rs. 1492 -8 as.), lies 
about fourteen miles north-west of Viramgam, Mandal is a place 
of some historic interest. When, in 1347, the Emperor Muhammad 
Tughlik came to restore order in Gujarat, the Rana of Mandal and 
Patri, Pari , helped him and was honoured with robes and rewards. 8 
Again in 1395 Mandal must have been a place of some strength, for 
Muzaffar Khan besieged it and would have failed to make any 
impression on it had not a pestilence broke out among the defenders.® 
A few years later Jhaia Satarsdlji of MaDdal was oue of the chiefs 
who joined in the revolt against Sultan Ahmad I, (1414) ; l ° and it 


1 The beBt fossils are now found on the shoals between Piram and the mainland. 
But some good specimens may be seen in the stones of the town walls. A shrub of 
some interest the IVotia Metipra, liked by insects and cattle for its sweetnesB, was 
(1830) noticed growing freely on the muddy parts of the Gogha coast. It is a 
Capo plant brought to Gnjar&t about 1700. Account of Gogha (1830) by Dr. 
Willoughby Arding. 

2 Bird’s Mirht-i-Alimadi, 116. 

3 Bom. Gov. Rev, Ree. 141 of 1819, 204, 8. 4 Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 7. 

« Trans. Med. and Phy. Soc. Bom. V. (New Series), 1859, 258. 

« Mr, G. G. Turner, O. S., June 1879. 7 Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 54. 

8 Elliot's History of India, Ilf. 261-203. A possible and much earlier reference is 
Ibn Khurdddbds (912) MAndal, Klliot l. 14 and 391. 

8 Briggs' Ferishta, IV. 6. 

Watson’s Gujarat History, 33; Ris Mila, 268. He again conspired in 1419: 
B 187-44 
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was not till 1530 that the Miiudal estates were made a part of the 
crown domains, 1 In 1741, the town was restored and fortified by a 
brother of the Viramgam Desai, In the latter part of the century 
it remained under the Marathas til) its transfer in 1817 to the British. 
Some small stone mosques and handsome temples are the only 
remains of its former importance. 

Moda'sa, north latitude 23° 28', east longitude 73° 20', a 
municipal town of, in 1872, 7436 inhabitants and 2502 houses and a 
municipal revenue of £285 18s. (Rs. 2859), lies on the river Majhaih, 
fifty-two miles north-east of Ahmedabad. Since the establishment 
of the Musalman dynasty of Ahmedabad, its frontier position, between 
settled Gujarat and the hilly tracts’ of Idar and Dungarpur, has made 
Modasa an important station. It appears as a fortified post at the 
beginning (1415) of Sultan Ahmad I.’s reign, 2 3 and at the close of the 
sixteenth century it was the chief place in a tract of 162 villages, 
yielding a yearly revenue of £80,000 (Rs. 8,00,000). 8 Under the 
Moghals Sliahab-ud-diu, the 3rd Viceroy (1577-1583), repaired the 
fort at Modasa, and stationing a party of cavalry there completely 
settled the country. 4 During the eighteenth century Modasa greatly 
declined, and when (1818) it came under British management, the 
town was most backward. Quickly recovering, it had in 1825 a 
numerous and respectable body of traders with an estimated capital 
of £90,000 (Rs. 9,00,000). Of local produce they exported clarified 
butter, oil, gums, and hides, valued at £2391 (Rs. 23,910) a year, 
and in return brought, from Baroda and Ahmedabad, cotton, cocoanuts, 
cocoanut oil, sugar, tobacco, dried fruit, spices, silk cloth, and stuffis of 
a yearly value of £5326 (Rs. 53,260). Of these, tobacco and spices wero 
sent to Vaghar, and cotton and a dye, sorangi, received instead. Cloth 
for head-dresses and robes, opium, and sorangi came from Partfibgad 
in Rajputana. The population has risen from 4059 souls in 1826, to 
7436 in 1872. Its present industries are dyeing, calico-printing, and 
oil-pressing. Though of an inferior kind its sesamum, tal, oil is in 
demand as far as Dholera, Wadhwan, and Limbdi. Mahuda oil is also 
exported for soap. The chief trade is in cloth brought from Bombay 
and distributed over the surrounding districts. There is also a 
through camel traffic taking raw cotton and opium from Malwa to 
Ahmedabad, and bringing back cloth and other foreign products. 4 
As the head quarters of a petty division, mahal, Modasa contains the 
offices of a mahalkari and a chief constable. It has also a post office 

Para'ntij, north latitude 23° 27', east longitude 72° 54', a 
municipal town with, iu 1872,8341 inhabitants, 2994 houses and a 
yearly municipal income of £2631 (Rs. 26,310), the chief town of the 
Parantij sub-divisiou, lies about thirty-three miles north-east of 
Ahmedabad. Closely built, it stands on the east bank of the Bokh, 
a deep wide hollow believed to have once been the bed of the river 
Hathmati. 6 Under the Ahmedabad kings Parantij was the centre of 


1 Watson’s Gujardt History, 48. 4 Bird’s Mirit-i-Alimadi, 354. 

2 KAs Mila, 251. * Mr. Lely, C, 8. 

3 Bird’s Mir&t-i-Ahmadi, 11G. u See above p, 9. 
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eighty-four villages, yielding a yearly revenue of £50,000 (Rs, 5,00,000). Chapter XIV. 

In 1825, with 5310 inhabitants and 1685 houses, the town had many Places of Interest. 

good and substantial buddings and was improving. Its exports of Paka'ntij 

clarified butter, graiu, and leather were valued at £1980 (Rs. 19,800), 

and its imports, silk and cloth from Ahmedabad, and cloth turbans 

robes wheat and raw sugar from Malwa, were valued at £5092 

(Rs. 50,920). At present Barantij is a prosperous town, the centre 

of a district whose resources have greatly increased under British 

rule. Its special product is soap. With a plentiful supply of 

vuthuda oil and fuel from the Mahi Kautha hills, and of lime and 

soda, us, from neighbouring villages, this industry has of late years 

greatly developed. There are now six soap factories with a total- 

average yearly outturn of 178 tons (10,000 mans). The surplus goes 

to Ahmedabad. Formerly there was a traffic with Deesa through 

the Gaikwar districts of Visuagar and Bijapur, now tho whole trade, 

partly from the greater safety of the roads, partly from its wider, 

demand, sets to Ahmedabad. 1 As the head-quarters of a sub-division. 

Parautij has a mamlatdar’s and a chief constable’s office. It is also 
provided with a post office, a travellers’ bungalow, a dispensary, and a. 
school-house. The municipal income is raised chiefly from, octroi 
duties. 

Pa'tri, north latitude 23“ 11', east longitude 71° 50', a walled town pviwt. 
in the Viramgam sub-division, containing, in 1872, a population of 
6320 souls, lies on the Kharaghoda branch of the Wadhwan railway 
fifty-two miles west of Ahmedabad. In the bare plain on the border of 
the Ran, Patri, surrounded by a wall and with a strong central castle, 
has well built houses and temples, and, especially since the opening 
of the railway, is a place of seme trade chiefly in cotton and wheat 
brought from the west and north, and in molasses from Bombay. In. 

1810 its defences were of uncommon strength. Towards the east 
was a large reservoir, and on the south and west a triple hedge of 
milkbush, with a narrow deep ditch between each hedge. Inside 
the hedge was a wall of gravelly stone with cement built towers. 

(J^ithin the walls, a space 150 yards broad was covered with houses, 
of the meaner sort; then came a second well built wall in good, 
repair, and another space with the market place and good houses; 
next was a ditch, forty feet broad by twenty deep, flooded at pleasure, 
and over the ditch the citadel, or rcijkot. This, in the extreme 
north corner of tho town, had its eastern side sheltered by the 
reservoir and the rest by the water ditch. High, well built, square, 
with corner and side towers, the citadel commanded every part of the 
town. Within it the chief had a fortified house and over the house, 
the last place of refuge, an eight-cornered tower. In 1827 the walls 
were in many places ruinous and in all weak. Except the upper 

f art of the tower the citadel was perfect. The houses, only about 
00 in all, were low and bad and the town poor. The people were 
in nearly equal parts, Kolis, Vanias, and Kanbis. 8 Since 1827 the 
town seems slowly to have improved. In 1840 tho inhabitants had. 
increased to 2961 souls, and in 1872 to 6320. The opening of the 


i Ur, Lely, C. S. 


3 .Bom. Gov. 8el, X. 74, 75. 
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railway in 1872 has done much to enlarge and enrich the town. 
Patri, originally the head quarters, path, of the Dhrangadra chief- 
ship was, in 1740, 1 with nineteen villages and the salt revenue, on 
condition of his giving up all claim to that town, bestowed by the 
Marath&s on Bhavsingh, Desai of Viramgam. 2 In 1757, on the final 
Maratha capture of Ahmedabad, Bhukandas, uncle of Bhavsingh the 
original grantee, intriguing with the Peshwa’s officer, had the original 
grant revoked and a new grant passed. Under the terms of the new 
grant Bhavsingh, on the condition of serving the State with 500 horse, 
received eleven villages and three-fourths of the salt revenue, and 
his uncle three villages. As the owner of a strongly-fortified castle, 
the Patri chief played a somewhat important part in the disorders 
of the latter years of the eighteenth century. In 1803 Vakhatbhai, 
Bhavsinglds grandson, ventured to oppose the Gaikwar’s army. But 
beaten and forced to pay a fine of £15,000 (Rs. Mlchs) he sunk into 
debt. The condition of service was also remitted and in its place a 
tribute of £1200 (Rs. 12,000), payable every fifty months, was imposed'. 
In 1818 the British Government took over the entire management of 
the salt works, granting £1200 (Rs. 12,000) a year in compensation. 
The British law gave his creditors greatly increased powers over the 
Desai and failing to pay, hewas in 1821 and again in 1827, arrested 
and sent to prison. 3 4 * 6 Except the town walls, and a fine masonry 
reservoir, there is scarcely anything of interest at Patri. 

Piram in the Gulf of Cambay, north latitude 21*35' 19", east 
longitude 72° 34' 48", four and a half miles south of Gogha and two 
and a half from the nearest part of tiie Kath iaw&r shore, 1 ’ is a reef ofrock 
covered in part by blown sand’, at high water 1£ miles long and barely 
half a mile broad. 3 It forms part of the estate of the Gogha Kasbatis 
to whom it was assigned by one of the Delhi Emperors. Except on 
the south it is surrounded by rocky reefs rising to the surface from a 
depth of from sixty to seventy feet.* Past the island, the tide runs 
with extreme force, at springs in a three or four feet high wall 


1 Mr. Melvilt (Gov. Sel.X. 58) gives 1731 (1787 S.) as the date of the cession: 
1740 is the Mirit-i-Ahmadi date. 

a Bh&vsingh’a family, Kadva Knnbis by caste, are said to have come from 
Ch&mpdner, probably during its decline in the sixteenth century, und settling at 
ViramgAm, first as headmen and afterwards under Aurangzeb as managers, raised It 
to wealth and importance. Details are given under • ViramgAm’, 

3 East India Papers, III. 683 : Bom, Oov. Sel. X. 59. 

4 Ethersey (1838), Trans. Botn. Goo. Soc. 2, 55, Other accounts differ, Ibn 
Batuta (1340-1350) says four miles from the main laud (Yule's Cathay, II. 416) ; Dr. 
Buist (1855) one-third of a mile from the coast, twelve miles from Gogha : Trans, Bom. 

Geo. Soc. XIII. 23 ; three miles off the coast, BAs Mila, I. 321 ; Thornton’s authorities 
differ from 500 yards to two miles. But the 500 yards is the breadth of the deep 
channel not the whole distance to the shore. Jour. Bom. As. Soc. V. I. 290. 

6 Mr. Blauford Mem. Geo. Survey of India, VI. 212 ; 1800 yards long and from 
300 to 500 yards wide, Trans. Born. Geo. Soc. II. 55; Major Full jam es (1836), 1J to 
two miles long, 4 to jmile broad ; Dr. Lush (1836) three miles round. Jour. Bom. As, 
Soc. V. 2, 707 ; Dr. Buist (1855) at high water three miles round, at low nine long 
three broad, Trans, Bom. Geo. Soc. XIII. 23. 

6 At low water spring tides the channel, between tho island and a rocky reef 
in the centre of the Gulf, is only 1200 yards wide. To the north-west it has an extra¬ 
ordinary depth of 360 feot, the bottom of yellow clay ; to the west the depth varies 
from 240 to 280 feot, and to the east from 198 to 160, Ethersey (1838) Trans. Bom. 
Geo, Soc. II. 455. 
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rushing at the rate of twelve miles an hour. To avoid the chopping 
sea, especially near sunken reefs troublesome and at times dangerous, 
boats crossing from Oogha to Piram stand out as if making for 
DehejB&ra at the mouth of the Narbada. Along the western coast is 
'a broken line of twenty to thirty feet high conglomerate and clay cliffs, 1 
and, except a stretch of level land in the east, the rest of the island 
is almost covered by ranges of sand hills resting on a scanty bed of 
black soil, and nowhere ris ng more than sixty feet above high water¬ 
mark. 2 3 In the east some millet is grown and the low sand hills are 
covered by asclepias. But except these, some nim, Azaderaehta indica, 
trees, and a fringe of mangrove bushes along the eastern shore, 
although fully supplied with water both in wells and reservoirs, the 
island is without vegetation. 8 Uninhabited in the rains, during the 
fair season (October to May) besides the light-house guards, 4 * there 
-are about twelve families of husbandmen and fishermen. 6 
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Till the fourteenth century 8 Piram would seem to have remained History. 
in the hands of Bariya Kolis. Then under their leader Mokhraji, the 
Gohel Rajputs, who about a century and a half before bad retired 
from Marwar to Gujarat, passed south from Ranpur near Dhanduka 
.and took Gogha and Piram. Strengthening himself in his island 
fortress Mokhraji became x great pirate chief. ‘ Many a vessel did 
he plunder, in every port was he an object of terror, from all that 
sailed he exacted tribute.’ 7 But his power was short-lived. About 
1347 complaints of his piracies were laid before the Emperor 
Muhammad Tughlik then in Gujarat quelling a revolt. Advancing 
in person lie attacked Piram, slew Mokhraji and took his fort. 8 On 
Mokhraji’s defeat, the island was deserted and an attempt to colonize 


1 The order of the strata in an exposed cliff at the south-east end of the island 
is, beginning from the top; reddish mould mixed with stony rubbish, three feet; 

yellow pudding stono, 1A feet; sandy clay, one foot; dark coloured pudding stone, 
six inches ; sandy clay, four feet; yellow pudding stone, one foot; Handy clay, six 
inches; sandy clay, four feet ; yellow pudding stone, one foot; sandy clay, six 
ihches ; recent sand stone, six inches; sandy clay, eight feet; yellow pudding Btone, 
one foot. Trans. Bom. Geo. Soc. XI. 66. From the lowest stratum of pudding stono 
nearly all of the fossil remains have been obtained. Jour. Bom. As. Soc. V. 1, 290. 

3 Jour.- Bom. As. Soc. V. 1, 291 The conglomerates, of which there are two kinds, 
are firm compact rocks and excellent building stones. The wall surrounding part of 
the island is built of them. They have been largely quarried for grindstones and 
as building stones. Mem. Geo. Surv, VI. 213. 

3 Ur. Bnist (1865) uotiees a group of large pools fifty to seventy yards aoross, 
and in March from three to six feet deep. 

4 The light burns from the top of a tower. Details are given above, page 84. 

3 Dr. Buist (1805) Trans. Bom. Geo. Soc. XIII. 23. Piram was not formerly bo 
unhealthy. In 1838 there were many Kolis living there all tho year. About that 
time it was tried as a sanitarium for soldiers but proved so unhealthy that not only 
the invalids but the people of the place had to leave. 

1 Piram has been (Ae. Res. IX. 195) supposed to be the island Baiones men¬ 
tioned in the Periplus about A.D. 160. But \ incent’s identification of Baiones with 
Diu seems better to suit the text. Commerce of the Ancients, II. 394. It may be 
A1 Idrisi’s (1154) Mend, that is Mehd or Koli island, six miles off the Cambay coast 
whose people were thieves. Jaubcrt, I. 171. 

1 lUs Mila, 248. 

6 This is the account given in the Eds Mila (247). According to Tod 

(Western India, 258 and Rajastlin, I. 266) the Gohel of Piram fought in 1303 in 
defence of Chitor and for his servicos was rewarded with the title of Rival, But 

this is a natural bardic addition. Some further details are given under ‘Gogha,’ 
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and fortify it failed. 1 The Hindu seamen of Cambay Gulf still 
cherish Mokhraji’s memory seldom passing Piram without making him 
an offering. 2 3 Of Mokhraji’s stronghold there remains skirting the 
shore, a ruined wall with, below high tide level, a gateway ornamented 
by two rock-cut elephants ten feet long by eight or nine high. 8 9 
After the failure of the fourteenth century settlement no attempt 
would seem to have been made to fortify Piram till, on the decay 
of Moghal power about the middle of the eighteenth century, the 
ambitious Surat merchant Mulla Muhammad Ali, built a fort on 
Piram and tried to establish himself as an independent chief. Afraid 
of the climate his people forsook him, and the Mulla, giving up Piram, 
built a fort at Athva on the Tapti a few miles below Surat * . 4 The 
lines of the Mulla’s fortress, from whose ruins the light-house tower 
was built, may be seen near the centre of the island and stretching 
across its entire breadth. 6 Besides traces of fortifications, there are 
remains of temples, one of them with (1836) a rudely cut sitting figure 
of Buddha. 6 The local story that Mokhraji built a mole from the 
mainland to Piram has, perhaps, no better foundation, than the 
half sunk wall and gateway, and the reefs that, at low water, stand 
out like a giant’s causeway. 7 

Its large store of fossils gives a special interest to Piram. Besides 
masses of petrified wood large quantities of animal remains were found 
in 1836. 8 Almost all were embedded in the rock in the south-east 
corner of the island where the sea washes bare the lower conglomerate. 
The remains are the same as those of upper Sind and of the Siv&lik 
hills and lower Himalayas. Besides two titanic ruminants, apparently 
with no living types, named the Bramatherium and the Sivfitherium, 
are varieties of elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, horse, ox, 
antelope, several forms of crocodile, fresli water tortoises, and fishes of 
most gigantic size.® Great numbers of fossils were taken away in 
1836, and since then so constant has been the drain, that, except broken 
pieces kept in store by the fishermen, specimens are hard to find. 

Ra'npur, north latitude 22° 21', east longitude 71° 45', a 
town and fort in the Dhandhuka sub-division about twenty miles 


1 Ibn Batuta (1342) in Yule’s Cathay, II. 415. The dato of Mokliniji’s defeat 
seoma uncertain. Ibn Batuta started on his mission to China in 1342 (Lee, 155) and 
he speaks of Piram, or Bairam, as deserted, while 1347 was the dato of the Gujardt 
revolt. See above under 1 Gogha’. 

2 BAs MAI a, 248, 

3 Major Fulljames (1836), Jour. Bom, As, Soe. V. 1, 290. 

4 Major Watson's Gujarit History, 104, 

9 Itds M.ila, 247. 

6 Major Fulljames (1836) Jour. Bom. As. Soo, V. 1, 290. 

7 Ras Mila, 247. Both Major Fulljames and Colonel Tod seem to believe that 
such a mole or bridge did at one time exist. 

6 Dr. Buist, Trans. Bom. Geo. Soe, Xill, 23. 

9 Of the size of some of the roinains Baron Hugal wrote (1836) ; " one frac¬ 
tured piece of a tusk measured from the centro to the outside of the circle 5| inches, 
that is 10J inches in diameter or 34 in circumference.’ Jour. Bom. As. Soc. V.I. 288. 
The scientific names of the animals whose remains have beon discovered are 
Mastodon latidens ; Mastodon perimensis ; Dinotherium indicum; Acerotherinm peri- 
menso ; Rhinoceros ; Bramatherium perimense ; Camelopardalis ; Capra; Antelope; Sus, 
hy8udricus. Theobald’s Memoir on Gujardt Geology. 
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west of Dhandhuka with, in 1872, a population of 5796 souls, is, as Chapter XI V- 
one of the posts on the border land between Gujarat and Kathiawar, jr . . 

a place of historic interest. Beyond the limits of the bare flat plain 
that stretches along the shore of the Gulf, the land round Ranpur is Ra's-pcr. 
well wooded and broken by ranges of hills. On the north bank of Appearance. 

the Bhadhar at its meeting with the Goma, the town, with some tall 
well built houses, has a pleasant and prosperous air. On the raised 
atrip of land between the two rivers is a handsome European dwelling 
built, about 1830, by Mr, Jackson, Collector of Ahmedabad, and near 
it, the chief ornament of the town, a fine old castle, partly in ruins. 1 
Of the history of Ranpur several details, stretching back to the four- History. 
teenth century, have been preserved. It is said to have been founded, 
about the beginning of the fourteenth century, by Ran&ji Gohel a 
Rajput chieftain, the ancestor of the Bh&vnagar family. The fore¬ 
fathers of this Ranaji, who claimed descent from Shalivahan (79 A.D.) 
were, in the thirteenth century, driven by the Ritliors from their seat 
in Khedgarh on the Luna river about ten miles from Bhalotra in 
Mfirwar. Retreating south under their chief Sejakji they took refuge 
with Rdja Kalat, the Chudasma ruler of Jundgad. Raja Kalat treated 
the strangers with kindness, and calling it Sejakpur, settled Sejakji 
on the site of the present Ranpur. Ranaji, SejakjRs son, married the 
daughter of Dhan the Mair or Koli chiefof Dhandhuka, an d strengthening 
Sejakpur with a fort called it Ranpur. Mokhraji, Ranaji’s son, 
increased thepower of his clan and carried their capital south to Piram 
and Gogha. On the sea he became a noted pirate, and bringiug down 
on himself the wrath of Muhammad Tnghlik, was defeated and slain 
about 1347. Though the head of their clan was killed, the Goliels 
kept their hold on Ranpur. More than a hundred years later another 
Ranaji ruling in Ranpur, by his Rajput pride and hate of Islam, 
enraged Mahmud Begada (1459-1511)’ and was defeated and slain, 
and his castle and town razed to the ground. 2 

Shortly after this Haloji and Lakhdarji, RanAji’s nephews and chiefs 
of Muli, befriending some Jat refugees, incurred the anger of the 
ruler of Sind. Hearing of his advance against them, the brothers 
retired to the hills, but were pursued and defeated by the Sind force, 
and Haloji carried off prisoner. Lakhdarji, by the help of Mahmud 
Begada, redeemed his brother. And he adopting the king’s religion 
was restored to Ranpur and founded the family of the present 


1 The materials for this'acco rnt of EAnpur have been contributed partly by R. 
Courtenay, Esq., C. S., partly by James Burgess, Esq., Arch. Surv. to Govt. 

* Two stories are told of the ground of quarrel between Mahmud and RAnAji. 
One that RAnAji’s wife refused to eat with her Bister who had married Mahmud. 
The other, that RAnA.ji hilled the son of an old MusalmAn woman because be raised 
the call to prayer in llAnpur. RAs MAla, 209, Of the fall of RAnpur Mr. Forbes (Rea 
MAIa, 279) gives these details ; the fight lasted long and RAnAji, continually giving 
way, reached the gate of the fori. He sent to his wives to tell them that if the 
royal umbrella went down they should destroy themselves to avoid falling into 
Muhammadan hands. Ah the fight went on, the bearer of the umbrella set it down 
for a moment to drink water. The ladies thinking their husband had fallen, 
-threw themselves into the well and died. Afterwards RAnAji was killed and the 
Muhammadans entered the fort, RAs Mala, 279. 
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Ranpur Molesalams. 1 2 About the middle of the seventeenth century, 
A'zam Khan the 23 rd Viceroy (1635-1642), the famous builder of 
castles and palaces ,2 to overawe the Kathi freebooters raised (1640- 
1642) the castle of Shahapur whose ruins still ornament the town. 
About a hundred years later, in the troubled times of Musalman 
decay, the Wadhwan chief attacked Ranpur. Hard pressed the 
Molesalam chief applied for help to Damaji Gaikwar. llama]i came 
and saved Ranpur. But so high a sum did he claim for his services, 
that to pay it Alambhai had to part with his chief town and castle. 
Ranpur remained with the Gaikwar till, in 1802, it was made over 
to the British. It is a place of few manufactures and little trade. The 
people are almost entirely cultivators, Sunni Bohoras, Kumbhars, and 
a few Sathvaras. The descendants of the old chief, now divided among 
five families, still hold the position of proprietors, tdlulcddrs , owning,, 
besides many shares, about nine W’hole villages. 

A'zam Khan’s castle to the south of the village at the 
meeting of the Bhadhar and the Goma, looks from the outside 
not unlike one of the old south of Scotland towers. The walls 
three to four feet thick of stone and cement as hard as stone, 
enclosing a large area, rise on the north iifty feet above the river¬ 
bed. The lower walls are in good order, but in many places the 
massive towers and overhanging battlements are in ruins. 3 The east 
gate opens into a courtyard eighty feet long and 277 broad. Within 
this is a second courtyard 277 feet long by 230 wide. In its inner wall 
is a handsome gateway over which was a marble slab with these words 
in Persian 4 : ‘ He is the Creator and the Allknowing. The great Lord 
Azam Khfin, the Lord of his time, one, the like of whom was Dever 
given birth to by a bride of this world, the fearless lion, the bravest 
of the brave, and the lord of the earth, the Khan of high rank, may 
his life be long, asked me to find out the date of this castle, from 
which be ever kept off the power of the evil eye. Plunging into 
the ocean of thought I marked with the seal of my heart: Aazam-ul- 
bildd, 1 Greatest of Cities.’ These words represent 1048 H., that is 
A.D. 1640. Within this gateway on the right is a mosque with a 
reservoir and the grave of a saint named Ragushah Pir. Over the 
pulpit of the mosque are these words in Persian: ‘ God is great. In 
the reign of the king, splendid as Jamshod, the just and the 
generous Shahab-ud-din Muhammad II., the lord of the time, SMh 
J ahan tho valiant warrior, may the Almighty maintain his ruler in 
the month of Zil Haj in the year 10,50 H. (A.D. 1042), the humble 
slave of the Almighty, A'zam Ivhan, during the term of his government 
of Gujarat, laid the foundation of this sacred mosque in this castle 
of Shahapur, and finished it that the servants of the True God may 
worship Him.’ To the west of the mosque, is a strong roughly-built 


1 RAs MAla, 280. Huloji’s brother, who also became a MusAlman, was the founder of 
one of the branches of the Dholka KasbAtis. Ditto, 281. 

2 It was this A zam Khftn who built tho caravanserai, now the jail in Ahmedabad, 
see p. 274. 

3 According to the local story Azam KhAn left the fort unfinished and a dishonest 
subordinate used bad work and bad material. 

4 The slab has fallen down and is now (1877) in the village office. Mr. Courtenay, C.S. 
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bath with a cellar and under-ground passage, and near the passage a 
shrine to Mahadev and to a Mata. 1 On the wall of the fort, overhanging 
the river, was a marble slab with these words in Persian : ‘ God is 
great. A'zam Khan, while Viceroy of Gujarat, began to build this bath 
on the 1 st of the month of Jamadil A'khar and completed it at the end 
of Muharram 1052 H. (AD. 1644). Ye who see this place remember 
him kindly/ To the south of the hath is the Governor’s house, 
afterwards used as an office. In front of it, stone-edgings still mark the 
shapes of flower-beds, and above the beds is a small terrace with round 
unpaved spaces for flowering shrubs. Close to the house, at the 
north-west comer of the fort, is a well, which, along stone channels, 
supplied water to the whole fort. On the bank of the river to the 
east, of the village, is a well and the remains of a garden, also the 
work of A'zam Khan. 0:a the well are these words in Persian : ‘ God 
is great. A'zam Khan the servant of God in the month of Shawwdl in 
the year 1051 H. (1643 A.D.) when Viceroy of Gujarat having built 
this well left it to the garden for a help to the people/ A little 
beyond the well are some ruins said to mark the site of a Rajput or 
Molesalam fort. 

Sa'nand, north latitude 22° 59', oast longitude 72" 25', a town 
with a population, in 1872, of 7229 souls, the head-quarters of the 
S&nand sub-division, is situated sixteen miles west of Ahinedabad 
and two, south of the Sauand station on the Wadhwan railway. 
Though formerly one of the head-quarters of the ancient house of 
Kotli, it contains no buildings or historical remains of any interest. 
Owing to the resistance of its Shravak residents to all attempts 
to clean the town, its general appearance is mean and filthy. 
Since the openiug of the railway its trade has increased, the tonnage 
of goods rising from 469 in 1872 to 3185 in 1877, and the number 
of passengers from 36,500 to 50,304. The town has a post office 
and a dispensary. Outside the town, on the Ahmedabad road, 
handsome offices for the raamlatdar and chief constable have lately 
been built, and, on the station road, is a new and ornamental rest- 
house, dharamtshdla. 

Saragva'la, in the south of the Dholkasub-division, is said once 
to have been a port. A mound near the village, and round stones 
pierced with holes, formerly used as anchors, support the belief. 

Sihor is a Chunval village, about twelve miles north of Viramgam, 
where, in 1825, were the well-marked remains of an old city. 
The line of walls could be clearly traced, bricks much larger than those 
now in use were found, and n any bracelets and other ornaments were 
often dug up. Like Kangavati and Patau, Sihor is, about 300 years 
ago, said to have beam overwhelmed in a storm of dust and sand from 
fbe Ran. 2 A ruined temple of a Mata bears the date 1625 S. (1569). 8 
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1 The image is perhaps that of RAj BAi whom BAtiji made his Kul Devi or family 
goddess. Has Mila, -78. 

2 Bom. Gov, Sel. X. 7f>. This is not the well known Sihor. See BAs MAla, 349. 

3 Mr. G. B. Reid, C.S. Mr. Reid adds, several classes of ViramgAin Hindus bear 
the aarname Sihori, Juno, 1879. 

b 187-45 
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Chapter XTV- Va'ghpur, a mehvasi village in the Parantij sub-division, contains 
Place* of Interest, the tombs of Captain Montresor and Lieutenant Sand with, who 
Va ohpdr. died with Colonel Stanhope’s detachment in 1821. Mr. Sandwith’s 
body was afterwards taken to Ahmedabad. The tombs were (1825) 
carefully preserved by the people and the spot where they stood 
was enclosed with a hedge. 1 One of them is still (1879) in 
good repair; the other from which the body was removed is 
broken, 

Vautha. Vautha, in the Dholka sub-division, about seven miles south-ewt 

of Dholka town, is held sacred as the meeting of seven rivers, the 
S&barmati with its tributary the Hathmati, and the V&trak with its 
tributaries the Khari, the Meshva, the Shedhi, and the Maiham. 
Here, in the month of December, a fair is yearly held lasting for six 
days. From 20,000 to 22,000 pilgrims generally come together 
and a considerable trade is carried on. 


Vibamoa’m. Viramga'm, north latitude 23° 6’, east longitude 72° 6', a 
walled municipal town, in 1872, of 19,061 inhabitants, and the head¬ 
quarters of the Viramgiim sub-division, lies on the Wadhwan railway 
Apptarnncf. tnirty-eight miles west of Ahmedabad. On low ground, in a bare wide 
plain a few miles cast of the Ran, Viramgdrn is surrounded by a tower- 
flanked brick and stone wall, rectangular iu shape, and about 2 J miles 
round. In the wall are five gates, ou the north the Golv&di gate 
leading to P&tan; on the north-east the Bharvadi gato leading to the 
railway station ; ou tho east the Raipuri gate leading to Ahmedabad ; 
ou the south-west the Gangasar gate, and on the west the Mansar gate. 
Thereare also two unopened gatewayson thenorth-westand north-east, 
and in the south face is a window through which water is drawn from 
the Gangasar lake. With houses chiefly of brick and mud, except some 
newly finished offices and a school and dispensary, the town has few 
ornamental buildings. Since the opening of the railway (1872) 
Viramgftm has been spreading. Near the station a north suburb 
with two cotton ginning factories has sprung up, and near the 
Mansar lake is a west suburb with busy cotton and grain markets. 

Mist or;/. At the close of the eleventh century, Minal Devi, the mother of 

Sidh Riij Jai Singh, adorned Viramgam by building the Mansar 
lake, and, during his reign (1094-1143), Sidh Raj added several 
shrines and temples. 2 3 Under the strong Maudal chief Viramgam 
did not become part of the Ahmedabad crown lands till 1530.* 
Commanding the entrance to Kathiawar, the Moghal Viceroys chose it 
as the head-quarters of the Jhalavftr district, 4 and in the disturbances 
of the eighteenth century it was the scene of several struggles. 


1 Bom. Gov. Set X. 43. 

2 BAs MAln, 197 : Bird’s GujarAt, 157. According to Mr. Melvill, who surveyed it 
in 1827, ViramgAm did not rise to be more than a suburb of the city KangAvati, on 
the site of KaraktAl, till the destruction of that city by the MusalmAns. ViramgAm 
owed its rise to some Kudvii Kunbis now represented by the DesAi of I’Atri. This 
family came from ChAuipAner and first gained the Patelship and afterwards, from 
Aurangzeb, the joint DesAiship of the tract of land known as JbAlAvAr. Bom.Gov, 
Sel. X. 54. 

3 Watson’s GujarAt History, 48. 4 Bom. Gov. Sel. V., New Series, 06. 
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Fortified by its Desdi about 1730, it continued under a Musahndn 
governor, till in 1735 the Desdi Bhdvsingh called in the Marathas who, 
dislodging the Musalmdns, held the town till 1740. In that year 
Bhdvsingh, hoping to make himself independent, drove out the 
Mardthas. But after four months they returned in strength, and 
Bhdvsingh unable to cope with them, on promise of the estate of 
Pdtri, gave up Yiramgdm. 


Of 19,661 its total 1872 population, 15,290 were Hindus, 4363 
Musalmdns, and 8 came under the head ‘ Others. 1 Coarse cloth> 
quilts, and fans are made in Yiramgdm. But its only special 
industry is the manufacture of snuff from Kaira tobacco. Soon 
after its transfer (1820), Yiramgdm with a population of from 
15,000 to 20,000 souls, two-thirds Hindus and on e-third Musalmdns, 
was well built and thriving. 1 In 1827 at the time of survey, though 
from the stoppage of the Gujardt tribute to the Deccan several 
of the chief bankers had lost much and retired to Ddsgaon in the 
Konkan, there wore still several men of capital especially a family of 
Bhdts who owned about £140,000 (Rs. 14 lakhs). It had not much 
trade, but showed no signs of decay. About this time the walls 
were repaired and the increased security did much for the town. 2 Eight 
years later (1835) the population had increased and a surprising 
number of new and substantial houses had been built. 3 Of late 
years the opening of the Wadhwdn railway has brought much trade to 
Yiramgdm. Within the last six years, the quantity of goods carried 
has risen from 24,553 tons in 1872 to 67,885 tons in 1877, and the 
number of passengers from 115,001 to 174,502. Of the chief 
articles of trade, millets, juvar and Idjri, and wheat, grown locally 
and brought from Pat an and other northern districts, are sent 
to Bombay, and cotton, grown locally and brought from the 
northern districts, goes to Ahmedabad and Bombay. Cotton is one 
of the chief articles of Viramgdm trade. There are at present (1878) 
130 gins worked by steam power and eleven presses of which one is 
worked by steam power. Oil seeds from the northern districts go 
to Bombay. Under oil seeds, rapeseed has, since the opening of the 
railway, become a chief article of export. Molasses, of late years in 
greatly increasing quantities, is brought from south Gujardt chiefly 
for local consumption. Sugar and sugarcandy are brought from 
Bombay. Timber comes from the Panch Mahals and Broach for 
local use and for the north Gujarat districts. Piece goods are imported 
in growing quantities from Bombay and Ahmedabad. Of local 
merchants, besides Shrdvaks and Modh Yanids, there are a few Kanbia 
and Brahmans. The opening of the railway has drawn fresh capital, 
and Bohoras, Pdrsis, and Europeans now compete with the local 
traders. Most of the traders have agents in Bombay. About one-half 
of tho raw produce is said to be bought direct from the cultivators, 
and the rest through dealers and money-lenders. Before reaching 
the consumer most piece goods pass through two hands, a wholesale 


1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec, 17 of 1821,48, 49. 

* Bom, Gov. geL X. 73. ! Jamabandi Report, 1834-36. 
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and a retail dealer. The trading season lasts from Ootober to June, 
It is at its height in February, March, April, and May. The 
Yiramgam traders form a very strong guild, mahdjan. The funds, 
collected by a percentage charge on trade profits, are spent on 
temples, on an animal home, and in enforcing the observance of 
certain holidays. 

Viramgam has a municipality with, in 1877*78, a yearly revenue 
of £2808 6s. (Rs. 2S,083) raised by taxes on imports and representing 
an average taxation of 2s. lOd. per head of the population. As the head* 
quarters of a sub-division, Viramgam has a mamlatdar’s, a chief 
constable’s, and a subordinate judge’s office. The first two are held 
in a large and handsome now building. Among other new and 
ornamental, buildings are a municipal office, an Anglo-vernacular 
school, a dispensary, and a travellers’ bungalow. There is a rest- 
house outside of the Mansar gate, and near the mamlatdar’s is a 
headman’s office, chora. 

The town is supplied with water chiefly from three reservoirs, the 
Gangasar lake on the south-east and south, lying outside of the 
wall except a small portion known as the Gusaria lake ; in the 
south-west beyond the Gangasar gate the Dbunia lake; and in the 
west the Mansar lake. Of these, the Mansar lake, built about 
1090 by Minal Devi, the mother of Sidh Raj Jai Singh, is the 
chief beauty of Viramgam. This, •*' glorious lake, mansarovcvr, 
now shortened into mansar, 220 yard mnd, shaped, they say, like 
the conch, the Hindu war shell, is surrounded by flights of stone steps. 
Gathering from the west, the water passes into a stone-built eight¬ 
sided silt-well, hind, with, in a niche in each side, a figure cut in 
bold relief. From the silt-well, through a stone-lined channel and a 
three-cylinder tunnel, the water passes into the lake. Over the tunnel 
is a large pyramid-roofed pavilion repaired by the Marathas, and 
made a temple of Bauchraji, or, as she is locally called, Mansar Mata, 
Towards the north the steps round the lake are ruinous, and in 
several places broken roadways run down to the water’s edge. 
Round the top of the steps runs a row of small spire-roofed shrines, 
many now wanting but once said to have numbered more than 300. 
In each shrine on one side of the lake is a pedestal, probably for an 
image of Krishna, and on the other side a round basin, jalddha/r, 
probably sacred to Shiv. On either hand of one of the roadways 
that run to the water’s edge, is a larger temple with double porch and 
spire and across the lake a flat roofed colonnade. 1 Hear the lake 
is the Idgah or Musalman place of prayer. In the town are two old 
mosques the Ganj Bazar or Grain Market Mosque, a Hindu temple 
changed to its present form about 1560 ; and the Gangasar mosque 
built in 1584 by Abdul Aziz Syed bin Abu Muhammad. 


1 Eds MAla, 197. 

These accounts of towns are partly taken from notes and contributions received from 
tbe following gentlemen : Mr. Lely, C.S., on Eliolka, Modisa, Parantij, and SAnand ; 
Mr. C. E. G. Crawford, C.S., on Barv&la, Dhandhnka, Dholera, and Gogha j and Eb&n 
Silieb Ardesar Jamsedji, Mdmlatddr of ViramgAm, on MAndal, I'i^ri, and Viramgim, 
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Acquisition of district, 143 . 

Administrative sub-divisions, 2. 
Administrative changes, 144. 

Advances of grain, 70 . 

Ahmedabad district : Boundaries; sub-divisions, 
aspect, and hills, 1-4; rivers; floods; creeks, 
lakes, islands, climate, 5-21; minerals, forests, 
trees, animals, birds, fish, 22-30; population in 
1846,1851, and 1872, census details of 1872,31-34; 
details of Hindus, MusalmAns, P Arsis, and Chris¬ 
tians, 35-44; villages, houses, communities, 
movements, 45-48 ; soil, irrigation, tillage, hold¬ 
ings, Btock, crops, 49-57 ; peasants, bad seasons, 
68-62; capitalists, bills of exchange, Bank of 
Bombay, insurance, gambling, classes who save, 
inodes of investment, 63-67 ; borrowers, rates of 
interest, currency, 68-73 ; wages, prices, condi¬ 
tion of labourers, 74-80; roads, bridges, rest- 
houses, ferries, shipping, light-houses, post and 
telegraph offices, 81-85 ; trade (750-1877), details 
of the railway and sea trade, present (1877) lines 
of traffic, condition of traders, 86-105; trade 
guilds, 106-115 ;manufactures, 116-141 ;history, 
142 ; acquisition; staff; Btuto of the district in 
1803 ; villages; KasbAtis; Col. Walker’s proposals; 
GirAsiAs, GAmotis, Chuvfdia Kolis ; Mr. Elphin- 
stoue’s changes in 1821; first survey (1820-1826); 
second survey (1853-1863); TAlukdArs ; ParAntij 
Kolis; seasons, development of the district 
(1846-1877), 143-190; civil and oriminal justice 
in 1803, civil courts' statistics, offences, police, 
jails, 191-199 ; balance sheet, local funds, munici¬ 
palities, 200-208; schools, pupils, town and village 
education, libraries, newspupers,209-217; plague 
and pestilence, diseases, hospitals, dispensaries, 
vaocination, cattle diseases, births and deaths, 
218-229; sub-divisions, 230.248; places of 
interest, 249-356. 

Ahmedabad City: Position, 249 ; history, 249 ; 
new city, how founded and named, 249 ; AsAval, 
the old town, 250 ; chief events under the 
Ahmedabad Kings (1411-1572), 250; under the 
Moghal Viceroys (1572-1757), 251-258; state of 
the oity between 1573 and 1600, 252; arrival of 
the English (1613), 253; and of the Dutch (1618), 


253 ; the city in 1618, 253 ; in 1626 and 1638, 

254 ; in 1666, 255; time of‘disorder (1707-1737), 
255-257; joint Musalman and MarAtha rule 
(1738- 1753), 257 s taken by the MarAthAs (1753), 
258 ; recovered by Momin KhAn II. (1755), 258; 
re-taken by the MarathAs (1757), 258; MarAtha 
rule (1757-1817), 258-260 ; taken by the British 
aud made over to Fateh Singh GAikwAr (1780), 
258, 259 ; its Btate in 1781, 259 ; restored to the 
Peshwa (1783), 259; famine (1790), 259; the 
PeBhwa’s Governor driven out (1800), 259 ; the 
Pcshwa’s share in the city farmed by the GAikwAr 
(1S0O-1814), 260; famine and pestilence (1812- 
1813), 260 ; Peshwa’s management (1814-1817), 
2C0; ceded to the British (1817), 260; its state 
in 1817, 260 ; growth of trade (1817-1856), 261 ; 
the mutiny year (1857), 261 ; its state for the last 
20 years (1858-1878), 262; trade aud manufac¬ 
tures, 306-308; population, 292-294 ; houses and 
polx, 294 -295; style of living, 295 ; caste lodges, 
295-300; MusalmAn architecture, 262-266; places 
of interest and worship : Sidi Bashir’s mosque, 
2C7 ; railway station mosque, 267; City Walls, 
2G7-2C8; Queen’s mosque in SArangpur, 269; 
Muhammad Chaus’ mosque, 269 ; BAni Sipri or 
Aeni’s mosque, 269-270; A sa Bhil’s mound and 
mosque, 270 ; DasturKhAn’B mosque, 270; Haibat 
KhAn’s ditto, 270; JAraa mosque, 271-272; tombs 
of SultAn Ahmad and his Wives, 272; Dutch 
factory, 272; English ditto, 273; Three Gate¬ 
ways, 273 ; KAranj, 273; MalikShAbAn’s mosque, 
274; A zam KbAn’s palace or the city jail, 274; 
Bhadar or citadel, 275-277; SultAn Ahmad’s 
mosquo, 276 ; MAnek tower and MAneknAth 
Godadia, 276 ; Sidi Syed’s mosque, 276-277 ; IbrA- 
him Knli KhAn’s tomb, 277 ; GAikwAr’s ha-mU, 
277;ShujAt KhAn’s mosque, 278; SbAh Wajih- 
ud-din’s tomb, 278 ; Syed A'lam’s mosque, 278; 
Queen’s mosque in MirzApur, 278-279; ShAhApur 
mosque, 279; SultAn Kutb-ud-din’s ditto, 279; 
MuhAfiz K h An's ditto, 279; Animal home,yxtti/nQml, 
280 ; Nav Gaz Pirs, 280 ; Old or JabAngir’s mint, 
280 ; Musa SuhAg’s mosque, 281; DAda Harir’s 
well, 282 ; MAta BhavAni’s ditto, 282-283 ; SHAM 
BAg, 283 ; AdAlaj well,284; Miya, KhAn ChUhti’s 
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mosque, 284 ; Achut Bibi’s ditto, 284 ; Darya Kh An’s 
tomb, 284 ; Syed UsmAn's mosque and tomb, 284 ; 
Malik ShabAn's lake, 285 ; KAnkariya lake, 285 ; 
Dutch tombs, 285 ; Malik A'lam’s mosque, 285 ; 
ShAh A'lam, 286 ; Batva, 287 ; PirAna, 287-290 ; 
Biiba Lului’s mosque, 290 ; Mir AbuTurAb’s tomb, 
290-291 ; A'zam and Mozam KhAna’ tombs, 291 ; 
Sarkhej, 291-292 ; ChAnd Suraj Mehel, 317 ; A lam 
Chishti’s mosque, 317 ; Sidi HAlim’s ditto, 317 ; 
KAzi Muhammad Chishti’s ditto, 317 ; Malik ShA- 
bAn’s ditto, 317; ShAh All Kozak’s tomb, 318; 
Chandan TalAvdi, 318; Daulat KhAn’s mosque, 
318 ; Malik Sarang’s ditto, 319; RAniBibi’stomb, 
319; NawAb SardAr KhAn’s mosque and tomb, 
319; Sidi Salim's haveli, 319; Hatising’s temple, 
280-281 ; SAntidAs’ temple, 285; other Jain 
temples, 300-302; Jain convents, apdards, 321, 
323-324; BrAhman temples: Bhadra KAli, 275 ; 
SadubAi Deri, 317 ; RAm, Krishna, Vithoba, Hanu- 
mAn, and Shiv’s temples in the Bhadar, 321 ; SvAmi 
NArAyan, 279-280; GosAi MahArAja’s NatvarlAI 
and ShAmlAl, AmbAji MAta, and Mohota RAmji, 
in the DaryApur division, 322; KabirpaDthi, 
DvArkAnAthji, RAmsnehi, Ranchhodji, and RAdba 
Valiabhji, intheKhAdiya division, 324 ; PrArthana 
SamAj temple, 325-327 ; PArsi fire temple, 327 ; 
Christian churches, 279 ; fairs, Hindu, 302-304 
and MusalmAn, 304-305; burying and burning 
grounds, 270-271, 316-317; public offices, 
308-309; education, 309-311; municipality, 
311-315; floods, (1714-1875), 313; flies, 

(1877), 262 ; water-works, 314 ; health, 315 ; 
hospitals, 315, 316; markets, 316; divisions, 
317-332: within the walk, in 1824, 317-320 and 
in 1879,320-327 ; suburbs, 327-331 ; cantonment, 
331-332. 

Agates, 22. 

Age, population according to, 33. 

Agrarian crimes, 197. 

Agri&S, salt makers, 36, 117, 119. 

Agriculture, 49-58. 

Agricultural population, 49. 

Agricultural stock, 53. 

Animals. 24. 

Ants, 61. 

A'nt, fictitious currency, 73. j 

Architecture. 262-266. 

Area of district, l. 

Area under tillage, 50. 

Armenians, 255,285. 

Arnej, place of interest, 332. 

Artisans. See Craftsmen, 

Asdval, °ld town, 250, 

Aspect of district, 2. 

Assessed taxes, 201 . 

Assessment- See Land, 


Bdptis and Verds, eessss, 167, 165,166, 
Bdharvatids, outlaws, 197. 

Bad Seasons. See Famines. 

Balance sheet, 200-205. 

Bank of Bombay, 65. 

Bavlidri, creek, 15, port, 333. 

Barvala, town, 332. 

Bards and actors, 37. 

Beggars, 40. 

Bhadiid, place of fair, 333. 

Bh&dhar, river, 7- 
Bhdl, tract of land, 2. 

Bhimndth, place of fair, 333. 

Bbogdva, river, 7. 

Birds, 27. 

Births and deaths, 228. 

Blankets, manufacture of, 139. 

Blind, 33. 

Bokh, natural hollow, 9. 

Borrowers, 68. 

Boundaries, l. 

Brdhmans, 34. 

Bridges, 83. 

Brocade, 135. 

Bujva, natural hollow, 9. 


Calico-Printing, 133. 

Canals, 50. 

Capitalists, 63. 

Castes, 34-39. 

Cattle- See Stock. 

Cattle disease, 228 . 

Census- See Population. 

Chandola, reservoir, 17. 

Christians, 42. 

Chuvdl, tract of land, 2. 

Chuvdlia Kolia, 153. 

Climate, 20. 

Cloth, manufacture of, 131. 

Colleges, 217. 

Communication- See Roads and Railways. 
Communities, 46. 

Condition of the district, 88, 89, 146, 150 153, 
Cold, injurious to crops, 62. 

Copper and brass, workers in, 129. 

Courts, number and working of, 192. 

Cotton, cultivation of, 55. 

Cotton gins, 102. 

Cotton presses, 103. 

Craftsmen, number and state of, 37, 140. 
Creeks, 13,15. 

Crime and police, 198. 

Crops, 53. 

Cultivators. See Peasants, 

Currency, 71. 
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Day-Labourer*. Sm Labouring Classes. 
Daskroi, sub-division : Boundary ; area; aspect; 
climate; water; soil ; holdings ; rental; stock; 
produce ; people, 232-235. 

Deaf and dumb, 33. 

Debtors, 193. 

Density, 2, 31. 

Depressed Classes, 39. 

Development of the district (1846-1877), 190. 
Dhandhuka, tub-division : Details same aa those 
of Daskroi, 243-245. 

Dhandhuka, town, 333. 

Dhanunsh&l&s. See Rest-houses. 

Dholera, creek, 13; town, £34; Dhardm taliv, 208. 
Dholka, sub-division: Details same as those of 
Daskroi, 241-243. 

Dholka, town, 337- 
Diseases, 225. 

Dispensaries, 227. 

Domestic animals. 24. 

Dutch, in Ahmedabad (1613-1744)253; in Sarkhei, 
272, 292. 

Dutch tombs, 285. 

Earthquakes, 1819, 1821 , 1864, 261. 

Education. See Instruction. 

Educational cess, 206 . 

Ellis bridge, 12 . 

Elphinstone, The Hon’ble Mountstuart, Adminis¬ 
trative changes (1821), 159. 

English, traders (1613-1760), 253, 273; as conquerors 
(1780), 258 ; rulers (1817-1878), 143. 

Excise, revenue from, 201. 

Expenditure- See Balance sheet. 

Exports and imports. See Trade. 

Factories, English, Dutch, 272, 273, 

Factories, Steam, 131. 

Fallow lands, 53. 

Famines. See Scarcity. 

Females, proportion of, in population, 32. 

Ferries. See Fords and Ferries. 

Fibres, cultivation of, 53. 

Fires, 262. 

Fish, 29. 

Fishers, 38. 

Floods, 9-12. 

Fords and ferries, S3. 

Forests, 23. 

Galdlpati, cbbs, 93, 

Gambling, Vdida, 66. 

Gdmetis, proprietors, 152, 179. 

Gh&sddna, cess, 154. 

Gh&sia, salt, 117 . 

Girdaiis, ISO. 
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Girls’ schools, 210 . 

Gogha, sub-division : Details same as thoss of 
Daskroi, 246-248. 

Gogha, town, 339. 

Gold foil, 128 . 

Gold and silver thread, manufacture of, 127. 
Gold work, 126. 

Grain, advances of, 70 j cultivation of, 53. 

Harsol, town, 345. 

Herdsmen, 38. 

Hills, 4. 

History, 142. 

Holdings, size of, 52. 

Hospitals, 225. 

Houses, number of, 46. 

HundiS, bills of exchange, 65. 

Husbandmen. See Feasants. 

Idiots, 33. 

Idol ornaments, 129. 

Immigration. See Migration. 

Imports and exports. Soo Trado. 

Indian millet, cultivation of, 54 . 

Indigo, cultivation of, 68. 

Infanticide, 36. 

Inlaid mother of pearl, 139. 

Insanes, 33. 

Instruction, statistics of, 209-217. 

Insurance, 65. 

Interest, rates of, 71. 

Inundations- See Floods. 

Investments, forms of, 67. 

Iron, 22 . 

Irrigation, 50. 

Islands, 20 . 

Ivory bracelets, 139. 

Jails, 199. 

Justice, 191-199. 

K&lichitri, system of pounding cattle, 196. 

Kaniar, tract of land, 2. 

Kankara, salt, 117. 

Kdnkariya, reservoir, 17. 

Kdrakt&L ruined town, 345. 

Kasb&tis, 147. 

Khdn, reservoir, 19. 

Kh&pri, 61. 

Khdrdghoda salt works: Salt how made, stored, 

and distributed; outturn and sale ; 119-194. 
KMri, river, 6. 

Khun, port, 345, 

Labouring Classes, 39, 79. 

Lakes, 16-19. 
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Land: 

Aoquisition (1802 and 1817); revenue staff, 
1878 ; state of the district in 1803 ; classes of 
villages in 1803 ; KasbAtis ; rent how fired and 
realized in 1803 ; Col. Walker’s proposals ; state 
of the district, 1814; system of management and 
changes, 1814-1820; Mr. Elphinstone'a measures, 
1821 ; first survey and its result, 1820-1826; state 
of the district between the first and the second 
surveys, 1826-1853 ; second survey, 1853-1863; 
TAlukdArs ; ParAntij Kolis; Seasons ; 143-190. 

Land revenue, 200. 

Land and sea, trade by, 97-104. 

LavAd, arbitration court, 194. 

Leaf-plates, 135. 

Leaf-printing, 129. 

Leather, workers in, 139. 

Lepers, 33. 

Libraries, 217. 

Light-houses, 84. 

limestone, 22. 

Local fundB, 206. 

Locusts, Cl. 

Magistrates, number of, 195. 

Mahijan, trade guild, 106. 

Males, proportion of, in population, 32. 

MalAv, reservoir, 19. 

Malik ShiMn, reservoir, 18. 

Mindal, fort and town, 345. 

Mansar, reservoir, 18. 

Manufactures, 116-140. 

Manufacturers. See Craftsmen. 

Means of communication- See Roads and 
Railways. 

Measures- See Weights and Measures. 

Mehvisi, unsettled classes, 2, 186. 


Occupations Of the people, 34. 

Offenoes, number of, 196, 198. 

Oil-pressing, 134. 

Oil-seeds, cultivation of, 58. 

PanchAyat, 106. 

PAnjrApols, animal homeB, 114. 

Paper, manufacture of, 133. 

Parantij, Bub-division : Details same as those of 
Daskroi, 230-232. 

ParAntij, town, 346. 

ParAntij Kolis, 154,186. 

ParsiB, 42. 

PAtidArs, 156. 

Patri, town, 347. 

Peasants, 35, 58. 

Personal servants, 38. 

Physical features. See Aspect. 

Pirates, 87. 

Piram, 348. 

Plague, 218-224. 

Plough of land, size of, 52. 

Ploughs : introduction of European, 52. 

Police: cost, strength, working, 197, 198. 

Pols, city house-groups, 294. 

Population, census of 1846, 1851, and 1872, 31 ; 
sub-divisions, sex, age, 32; religion, occupation 
and raeo, 34-44 ; town and country population, 
45 ; people able to read and write, 210. 

Portuguese, 87, 251. 

Post, 85. 

Ports- See Dholera and Gogha. 

Pottery, 126. 

Prices, 76. 

Private schools, 209. 

Pulses, cultivation of, 53. 

Pupils, number and race of, 211. 


Meshva, river, 7. 

Mercantile classes- See Traders. 
Migration, 47. 

Mildew, 62 . 

Millet, cultivation of, 54. 

Miuarets, 265. 

Minerals, 22. 

Mod&sa, town, 346. 

Money-lenders. See Capitalists. 
Mortgages, 74. 

Mosques, See Ahmedabad city. 

MultAn, reservoir, 19. 

Municipalities, 207. 

MusalmAns, 40. 

Kagar 8eth, or Mayor of the City, 90, 113. 

HalkAntba, 2. 

Hal, lake, 16. 
newspapers, 217 . 


Railway, length, stations, traffic, 97, 100-104. 
Rainfall, 20. 

RAnpur, fort and town, 350. 

Rates of assessment See Land. 

Registration, 195. 

Religion, 34. 

Reservoirs. See Lakes. 

Rest-houses, 83. 

Revenue staff (1S03), 144, 146. 

Revenue and expenditure- See Balance sheet. 


Rivers, 5-9. 

Roads, 81. 

Rohor, natural hollow, 9. 


SAbarmati, bridge, 83. 
SAbarmati, river, 5. 
SadAvarts, alms-houses, 112, 
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Salt, manufacture of, 116-124. 

Saltpetre. 125 , 

Salt Works- See KhirAghoda salt works. 

S&rkhej, reservoir, 18. 

Scarcity, years of, 68, 

Schools, number of, 209. 

S&nandi sub-division : Details same as those of 
Daskroi, 238-240. 

8Ana,nd, town, 353. 

S&ragvftla, old port, 353, 

Sea ports- See I’orts. 

Seasons (1862-1877), 188. 

Shipping, 84. 

Shoemakers, 140. 

Sihor, old city, 853. 

Silks, manufacture of, 135. 

Silk-weaving. 135-139. 

Size of holdings. Seo Holdings. 

Small Cause Court, 194. 

Snuff. 134. 

Soap, 134. 

Societies, 217 . 

Soil, distribution, 50; varieties, 49. 

Sondria, reservoir, 19. 
staff, judicial, (1830-1878), 192. 

Steam factories, 131. 

Steam printing, 133. 

Stock- See Agricultural Stock. 

Stones, for building, 22. 

Sub-divisional accounts, 280-248. 

Sugarcane, cultivation of, 58. 

Survey, ( 1820 - 1826 ), 160-169; (1853-1863), 

173-178. 

Tdlnkdars; 

Origin; classes; position; condition; division 
of shares and household relations with tenants; 
151, 179-185. 

Telegraph, 86. 

Temperature, 20. 

Tenures of land. See Land, 

Tin foil, 128 . 

Tin-plating, 129. 

Todar Mai’s survey, 142. 

Tolls, 82 . 

Tombs. See Ahmedabad City. 


Town duties, 89. 

Trade : History of, Hinda period (750-1300), 86 ; 
Ahmedabad Kings (1400-1570), 87 J Moghal 
Viceroy b (1570-1700), 88 ; Eighteenth Century, 
89 ; Nineteenth Century, trade by land, by sea, 
in cotton, grain, oilseedB, wool, silk, 93-104. 
Trade guilds, origin and growth; constitution, 
membership; apprenticeship; jurisdiction j 
communal fundB; sectarian bickerings, Nagar 
Seth, animal homes, 106-115. 

Traders, 35,105. 

Transit duties, 89. 

Trees, 23. 

Turning, 130. 

Vadigra salt, 117 . 

Vaccination, statistics of, 227 . 

V&ghpur, place of interest, 364. 

Vautha, fair, 354. 

V&S, 153. 

Vasvdyd, 106. 

Ver&s, 157. 

Vessels. See Shipping. 

Village communities. See Communities. 

Village education, 217 . 

Villages, number and population, 64 5 rdsti, settled, 
and mehvdsi, unsettled, 146 ; khdlt W, Govern¬ 
ment, 166 ; girdaia, Rajput, 156. 

Village money-lenders. See Capitalists. 
Viramg&rn, sub-division : Details same as those of 
Daskroi, 235-237. 

Viramg&m, town, 354. 

Vital statistics. Seo Births and deaths- 

Wages, 74. 

Walker, Col.,'Proposals (1803), 149. 

Weights and measures, 79. 

Wheat, cultivation of, 64. 

Wild animals, 25 . 

Woodwork, 130. 

Wood bracelets, 130. 

Writers, 35. 

Years of scarcity. See Scarcity. 



